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THE DICTATOR 



CHAPTER I 

AN EXILE IN LONDON 



The May sunlight streamed in through the window, 
making curious patterns of the curtains upon the carpet. 
Outside the tide of life was flowing fast ; the green leaves 
of the park were already offering agreeable shade to early 
strollers ; the noise of cabs and omnibuses had set in stead- 
ily for the day. Outside, Knightsbridge was awake and 
active; inside, sleep reigned with quiet. The room was 
one of the best bedrooms in Paulo's Hotel; it was really 
tastefully furnished, soberly decorated, in the style of the 
fifteenth French Louis. A very good copy of Watteau was 
over the mantelpiece, the only picture in the room. There 
had been a fire in the hearth over-night, for a gray ash 
lay there. Outside on the ample balcony stood a laurel in 
a blue pot, an emblematic tribute on Paulo's part to hon- 
orable defeat which might yet turn to victory. 

There were books about the room : a volume of Napo- 
leon's maxims, a French novel, a little volume of Sophocles 
in its original Greek. A uniform-case and a sword-case 
stood in a comer. A map of South America lay partially 
unrolled upon a chair. The dainty gilt clock over the 

mantelpiece, a genuine heritage from the age of Louis 
1 



2 THE DICTATOR 

Quinze, struck eight briskly. The Dictator stirred in his 
sleep. 

Presently there was a tapping at the door to the left of 
the bed, a door communicating with the Dictator's private 
sitting-room. Still the Dictator slept, undisturbed by the 
slight sound. The sound was not repeated, but the door 
was softly opened and a young man put his head into the 
room and looked at the slumbering Dictator. The young 
man was dark, smooth-shaven, with a look of quiet alert- 
ness in his face. He seemed to be about thirty years of 
age. His dark eyes watched the sleeping figure affection- 
ately for a few seconds. "It seems a pity to wake him," 
he muttered, and he was about to draw his head back and 
close the door, when the Dictator stirred again and sud- 
denly waking swung himself round in the bed and faced 
his visitor. The visitor smiled pleasantly. " Buenas dias, 
eccelenza," he said. 

The Dictator propped himself up on his left arm and 
looked at him. 

"Good-morning, Hamilton," he answered. J' What's 
the good of talking Spanish here? Better fall back upon 
simple Saxon until we can see the sun rise again in Gloria. 
And as for the Excellency, don't you think we had better 
drop that too?" 

"Until we see the sun rise in Gloria," said Hamilton. 
He had pushed the door open now, and entered the room, 
leaning carelessly against the door-post. "Yes; that may 
not be so far off, please Heaven; and, in the mean time, I 
think we had better stick to the title and all forms. Excel- 
lency." 

TJie Dictator laughed again. " Very well, as you please. 
The world is governed by form and title, and I suppose 
such dignities lend a decency even to exile in men's eyes. 
Is it late? I was tired and slept like a dog." 
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"Oh, no; it's not late," Hamilton answered. "Only 
just struck eight. You wished to be called, or I shouldn't 
have disturbed you.** 

" Yes, yes ; one must get into no bad habits in London. 
All right; I'll get up now, and be with you in twenty 
minutes.*' 

"Very well, Excellency.'* Hamilton bowed as he spoke 
in his most official manner, and withdrew. The Dictator 
looked after him, laughing softly to himself. 

" L'excellence malgr6 lui," he thought. " An excellency 
in spite of myself. Well, I dare say Hamilton is right; it 
may serve to fill my sails when I have any sails to fill. In 
the mean time let us get up and salute London. Thank 
goodness it isn't raining, at all events." 

The Dictator did his dressing unaided. " The best mas- 
ter is his own man " was an axiom with him. In the most 
splendid days of Gloria he had always valeted himself; and 
in Gloria, where assassination was always a possibility, it 
was certainly safer. His body- servant filled his bath and 
brought him his brushed clothes; for the rest the Dictator 
waited upon himself. 

He did not take long in dressing. All his movements 
were quick, clean, and decisive; the movements of a man 
to whom moments are precious, of a man who has learned 
by long experience how to do everything as shortly and as 
well as possible. As soon as he was finished he stood for 
an instant before the long looking-glass and surveyed him- 
self. A man of rather more than medium height, strongly 
built, of soldierly carriage, wearing his dark frock coat 
like a uniform. His left hand seemed to miss its familiar 
sword-hilt. The face was bronzed by southern suns ; the 
brown eyes were large, and bright, and keen; the hair was 
a fair brown, faintly touched here and there with gray. 
His full moustache and beard were trimmed to a point, 
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almost in the Elizabethan fashion. Any serious student 
of humanity would at once have been attracted by the face. 
Habitually it wore an expression of gentle gravity, and it 
could smile very sweetly, but it was the face of a strong 
man nevertheless, of a stubborn man, of a man ambitious, a 
man with clear resolve, personal or otherwise, and prompt to 
back his resolve with all he had in life, and with life itself. 

He put into his buttonhole the green and yellow button 
which represented the order of the Sword and Myrtle, the 
great order of La Gloria, which in Gloria was invested 
with all the splendor of the Golden Fleece; the order which 
could only be worn by those who had actually ruled in 
the republic. That, according to satirists, did not greatly 
limit the number of persons who had the right to wear it. 

The Dictator formally saluted himself in the looking- 
glass. "Excellency," he said again, and laughed again. 
Then he opened his double windows and stepped out upon 
the balcony. 

London was looking at its best just then, and the Dic- 
tator's spirits stirred in grateful response to the sunlight. 
How dismal everything would have seemed, he was think- 
ing, if the streets had been soaking under a leaden sky, if 
the trees had been dripping dismally, if his glance directed 
to the street below had rested only upon distended um- 
brellas glistening like the backs of gigantic crabs. Now 
everything was bright, and London looked as it can look 
sometimes, positively beautiful. Paulo's Hotel stands, as 
everybody knows, in the pleasantest part of Knightsbridge, 
facing Kensington Gardens. The sky was brilliantly blue, 
the trees were deliciously green ; Knightsbridge below him 
lay steeped in a pure gold of sunlight. The animation of 
the scene cheered him sensibly. May is seldom summery 
in England, but this might have been a royal day of June. 

Opposite to him the Dictator could see the green-gray 
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roofs of Kensington Palace. At his left he could see a 
public-hou'^e which bore the name and stood upon the site 
of the hostelry where the Pretender's friends gathered on 
the morning when they expected to see Queen Anne suc- 
ceeded by the heir to the House of Stuart. Looking from 
the one place to the other, the Dictator reflected upon the 
events of that morning when these gentlemen waited in 
vain for the expected tidings, when Bolingbroke, searted in 
the council chamber at yonder palace, was so harshly in- 
terrupted. It pleased the Dictator, for a moment, to trace 
a resemblance between the fallen fortunes of the Stuart 
Prince and his own fallen fortunes, as dethroned Dictator 
of the South American Republic of Gloria. " London is 
my St. Germains," he said to himself with a laugh, and 
he drummed the national hymn of Gloria upon the balcony- 
rail with his fingers. 

His gaze, wandering over the green bravery of the park, 
lost itself in the blue sky. The Dictator had forgotten 
London; his thoughts were with another place under a 
sky of stronger blue, in the White House of a white square 
in a white town. He seemed to hear the rattle of rifle- 
shots, shrill trumpet calls, angry party cries, the clatter of 
desperate charges across the open space, the angry despair 
of repulses, the piteous pageant of civil war. Knights- 
bridge knew nothing of all that. Danes may have fought 
there, the chivalry of the White Rose or the Red Rose 
ridden there, gallant cavaliers have spurred along it to fight 
for their king. All that was past; no troops moved there 
now in hostility to brethren of their blood. But to that 
one Englishman standing there, moody in spite of the sun • 
light, the scene which his eyes saw was not the tranquil 
London street, but the Plaza Nacional of Gloria red with 
blood and "cut up," in the painter's sense, with corpses. 

"Shall I ever get back? Shall I ever get back?" that 
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6 THE DICTATOR 

was the burden to which his thoughts were dancing. His 
spirit began to rage within him to think that he was there, 
in London, helpless, almost alone, when he ought to be 
out there, sword in hand, dictating terms to rebels repent- 
ant or impotent. He gave a groan at the contrast, and 
then he laughed a little bitterly and called himself a fool. 
"Things might be worse," he said. "They might have 
shot me. Better for them if they had, and worse for 
Gloria. Yes, I am sure of it — worse for Gloria! " 

His mind was back in London now, back in the leafy 
park, back in Knightsbridge. He looked down into the 
street and noted that a man was loitering on the opposite 
side. The man in the street saw that the Dictator noted 
him. He looked up at the Dictator, looked up above the 
Dictator, and, raising his hat, pointed as if toward the 
sky. The Dictator, following the direction of the gesture, 
turned slightly and looked upward and received a sudden 
thrill of pleasure, for just above him, high in the air, he 
could see the flutter of a mass of green and yellow, the 
colors of the national flag of Gloria. M. Paulo, mindful 
of what was due even to exiled sovereignty, had flown the 
Gloria flag in honor of the illustrious guest beneath his 
roof. When the Dictator looked down again the man in 
the street had disappeared. 

" That is a good omen. I accept it," said the Dictator. 
"I wonder who my friend was?" He turned to go back 
into his room, and in doing so noticed the laurel. 

"Another good omen," he said. "My fortunes feel 
more summer-like already. The old flag still flying over 
me, an unknown friend to cheer me, and a laurel to 
prophesy victory — what more could an exile wish? His 
breakfast, I think," and on this reflection the Dictator went 
back into his bedroom, and opening the door through which 
Hamilton had talked to him, entered the sitting-room. 



CHAPTER II 
A GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER 

The room which the Dictator entered was an attrac- 
tive room, bright with flowers, which Miss Paulo had been 
pleased to arrange herself — bright with the persevering 
sunshine. It was decorated, like the Dictator's bedroom, 
with the restrained richness of the mid-eighteenth century. 
With discretion, Paulo had slightly adapted the accessories 
of the room to please by suggestion the susceptibilities of 
its occupant. A marble bust of Caesar stood upon the 
dwarf bookcase. A copy of a famous portrait of Napoleon 
was on one of the walls; on another an engraving of Dr. 
Francia still more delicately associated great commanders 
with South America. At a table in one corner of the room 
— a table honeycombed with drawers and pigeon-holes, and 
covered with papers, letters, documents of all kinds — the 
Dictator's secretary sat writing rapidly. Another table 
nearer the window, set apart for the Dictator's own use, 
had everything ready for business — had, moreover, in a 
graceful bowl of tinted glass, a large yellow carnation, the 
Dictator's favorite flower, the flower which had come to be 
the badge of those of his inclining. This, again, was a 
touch of Miss Paulo's sympathetic handiwork. 

The Dictator, whose mood had brightened, smiled again 
at this little proof of personal interest in his welfare. As 
he entered Hamilton dropped his pen, sprang to his feet, 
and advanced respectfully to greet him. The Dictator 
pointed to the yellow carnation. 

" The way of the exiled autocrat is made smooth for him 
here, at least," he said. 

Hamilton inclined his head gravely. " M. Paulo knows 

7 



8 THE DICTATOR 

what is due," he answered, "to the victor of San Felipe 
and the Dictator of Gloria. He knows how to entertain 
one who is by right, if not in fact, a reigning sovereign." 

"He hangs out our banner on the outer wall," said the 
Dictator, with an assumed gravity as great as Hamilton's 
own. Then he burst into a laugh and said: "My dear 
Hamilton, it's all very well to talk of the victor of San 
Felipe and the Dictator of Gloria. But the victor of San 
Felipe is the victim of the Plaza Nacional, and the Dic- 
tator of Gloria is at present but one inconsiderable item 
added to the exile world of London, one more of the many 
refugees who hide their heads here, and are unnoted and 
unknown." 

His voice had fallen a little as his sentences succeeded 
each other, and the mirth in his voice had a bitter ring in 
it when he ended. His eye ranged from the bust to the 
picture and from the picture to the engraving contempla- 
tively. 

Something in the contemplation appeared to cheer him, 
for his look was brighter and his voice had the old joyous 
ring in it when he spoke again. It was after a few min- 
utes' silence deferentially observed by Hamilton, who seemed 
to follow and to respect the course of his leader's thoughts. 

" Well," he said, " how is the old world getting on? Does 
she roll with unabated energy in her familiar orbit, in- 
different to the fall of states and the fate of rulers? Stands 
Gloria where she did? " 

Hamilton laughed. " The world has certainly not grown 
honest, but there are honest men in her. Here is a tele- 
gram from Gloria which came this morning. It was sent, 
of course, as usual, to our city friends, who sent it on here 
immediately." He handed the dispatch to the Dictator, 
who seized it and read it eagerly. It seemed a common- 
place message enough — the communication of one com- 
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mercial gentleman in Gloria with another commercial 
gentleman in Farringdon Street. But to the eyes of Ham- 
ilton and of the Dictator it meant a great deal. It was a 
secret communication from one of the most influential of 
the Dictator's adherents in Gloria. It was full of hope, 
strenuously encouraging. The Dictator's face lightened. 

" Anything else? " he asked. 

" These letters," Hamilton answered, taking up a bundle 
from the desk at which he had been sitting. " Five are 
from money-lenders offering to finance your next attempt. 
There are thirty-three requests for autographs, twenty-two 
requests for interviews, one very pressing from The Cata- 
pult, another from The Moon — society papers, I believe; 
ten invitations to dinner, six to luncheon, an offer from a 
well-known lecturing agency to run you in the United 
States, an application from a publisher for a series of arti- 
cles entitled 'How I Governed Gloria,' on your own terms; 
a letter from a certain Oisin Stewart Sarrasin, who calls 
himself captain and signs himself a soldier of fortune." 

" What does he want? " asked the Dictator. " His seems 
to be the most interesting thing in the lot." 

" He offers to lend you his well-worn sword for the re- 
establishment of your rule. He hints that he has an infal- 
lible plan of victory ; that, in a word, he is your very man. " 

The Dictator smiled a little grimly. " I thought I could 
do my own fighting," he said. "But I suppose everybody 
will be wanting to help me now, every adventurer in 
Europe who thinks that I can no longer help myself. I 
don't think we need trouble Captain Stewart. Is that his 
name?" 

"Stewart Sarrasin." 

" Sarrasin — all right. Is that all? " 

"Practically all," Hamilton answered. "A few other 
letters of no importance. Stay; no, I forgot. These 
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cards were left this momiDg, a little after nine o'clock, by 
a young lady who rode up attended by her groom." 

"A young lady," said the Dictator, in some surprise, as 
he extended his hand for the cards. 

"Yes, and a very pretty young lady too," Hamilton 
answered; "for I happened to be in the hall at the time 
and saw her." 

The Dictator took the cards and looked at them. They 
were two in number; one was a man's card, one a woman's. 
The man's card bore the legend " Sir Rupert Langley," the 
woman's was merely inscribed " Helena Langley?" The 
address was a house at Prince's Gate. 

The Dictator looked up surprised. " Sir Rupert Langley, 
the Foreign Secretary? " 

" I suppose it must be," Hamilton said ; " there can't be 
two men of the same name. I have a dim idea of reading 
something about his daughter in the papers some time agb, 
just before our revolution ; but I can't remember what it 
was." 

" Very good of them to honor fallen greatness, in any 
case," the Dictator said. "I seem to have more friends 
than I dreamed of. In the mean time let us have break- 
fast." 

Hamilton rang the bell, and a man brought in the coffee 
and rolls which constituted the Dictator's simple break- 
fast. While he was eating it he glanced over the letters 
that had come. "Better refuse all these invitations, 
Hamilton." 

Hamilton expostulated. He was the Dictator's intimate 
and adviser as well as secretary. 

" Do you think that is the best thing to do? " he sug- 
gested. "Isn't it better to show yourself as much as pos- 
sible, to make as many friends as you can? There's a 
good deal to be done in that way, and nothing much else 
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to be done for the present. Really I think it would be 
better to accept some of them. Several are from influen- 
tial political men." 

" Do you think these influential political men would help 
me? " the Dictator asked, good-humoredly cynical. "Did 
they help Kossuth? did they help Garibaldi? What I want 
are war-ships, soldiers, a big loan, not the agreeable con- 
versation of amiable politicians." 

"Nevertheless," Hamilton began to protest. 

The Dictator cut him short. " Do as you please in the 
matter, my dear boy," he said. "It can't do any harm 
anyhow. Accept all you think it best to accept, decline 
the others. I leave myself confidently in your hands." 

"What are you going to do this morning? " Hamilton 
inquired. "There are one 6r two people we ought to 
think of seeing at once. We mustn't let the grass grow 
under our feet for one moment." 

" My dear boy," said the Dictator good-humoredly, " the 
grass shall grow under my feet to-day, so far as all that is 
concerned. I haven't been in London for seven years, and 
I have something to do before I do anything else. To- 
morrow you may do as you please with me. But if you 
insist upon devoting this day to the cause " 

" Of course I do," said Hamilton. 

" Then I graciously permit you to work at it all day — 
while I go off and amuse myself in a way of my own. You 
might, if you can spare the time, make a call at the 
Foreign Office and say I should be glad to wait on Sir 
Rupert Langley there any day and hour that suit him. 
We must smooth down the dignity of these foreign secre- 
taries, I suppose " 

" Oh, of course, " Hamilton said peremptorily. Hamilton 
took most things gravely; the Dictator usually did not. 
Hamilton seemed a little put out because his chief should 
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have even indirectly suggested the possibility of his not 
waiting on Sir Kupert Langley at the Foreign Office. 

"All right, boy; it shall be done. And look here, 
Hamilton, as we are going to do the right things, why 
should you not leave cards for me and yourself at Sir 
Rupert Langley 's house? You might see the daughter." 

"Oh, she never heard of me," Hamilton said, hastily. 

" The daughter of a Foreign Secretary? " 

"Anyhow, of course I'll call if you wish it. Excellency." 

" Good boy ! And do you know I have taken a fancy 
that I should like to see this soldier-of -fortune captain? " 

"Sarrasin?" 

" Sarrasin — ^yes. Will you drop him a line and suggest 
an interview — pretty soon? You know all about my times 
and engagements." 

" Certainly, your Excellency," Hamilton replied, with 
almost military formality and precision; and the Dictator 
departed. 



CHAPTER III 
AT THE GARDEN GATE 

Londoners are so habituated to hear London abused as 
an ugly city that they are disposed too often to accept the 
accusation humbly. Yet the accusation is singularly un- 
just. If much of London is exceedingly unlovely, much 
might fairly be called beautiful. The new Chelsea that 
has arisen on the ashes of the old might well arouse the 
admiration even of the most exasperated foreigner. There 
are recently created regions in that great tract of the 
earth's surface known as South Kensington which in their 
quaintness of architectural form and braveness of red brick 
can defy the gloom of a civic March or November. And 
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this is all old London. Old London is disappearing day 
by day ; but bits of it remain, bits dear to those familiar 
with them, bits worth the enterprise of the adventurous, 
which call for frank admiration and frank praise, even of 
people who hated London as fully as Heinrich Heine did. 
But of all parts of the great city none perhaps deserve so 
fully the title to be called beautiful as some portions of 
Hampstead Heath. 

Some such reflections floated lightly through the mind 
of a man who stood, on this May afternoon, on a high 
point of Hampstead Hill. He had climbed thither from a 
certain point just beyond the Eegent's Park, to which he 
had driven from Knightsbridge. From that point out the 
way was a familiar way to him, and he enjoyed walking 
along it and noting old spots and the changes that time 
had wrought. Now, having reached the highest point of 
the ascent, he paused, standing on the grass of the heath, 
and turning round, with his back to the country, looked 
down upon the town. 

There is no better place from which to survey London. 
To impress a stranger with any sense of the charm of Lon- 
don as a whole, let him be taken to that vantage-ground 
and bade to gaze. The great city seemed to lie below and 
around him as in a hollow, tinged and glorified by the 
luminous haze of the May day. The countless spires which 
pointed to heaven in all directions gave the vast agglomer- 
ation of buildings something of an Italian air; it reminded 
the beholder agreeably of Florence. To right and to left 
the gigantic city spread, its gray wreath of eternal smoke 
resting lightly upon its fretted head, the faint roar of its 
endless activity coming up distinctly there in the clear 
windless air. The beholder surveyed it and sighed slightly, 
as he traced meaningless symbols on the turf with the point 
of his stick. 
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" What did Caesar say? " he murmured. " Better be the 
first man in a village than the second man in Eome! 
Well, there never was any chance of my being the second 
man in Eome ; but, at least, 1 have been the first man in 
my village, and that is something. I suppose I reckon as 
about the last man there now. Well, we shall see.*' 

He shrugged his shoulders, nodded a farewell to the city 
below him, and, turning round, proceeded to walk leisurely 
across the heath. The grass was soft and springy, the 
earth seemed to answer with agreeable elasticity to his 
tread, the air was exquisitely clear, keen, and exhilarating. 
He began to move more briskly, feeling quite boyish again. 
The years seemed to roll away from him as rifts of sea fog 
roll away before a wind. Even Gloria seemed as if it had 
never been, aye and things before Gloria was, events when 
he was still really quite a young man. He cut at the 
tufted grasses with his stick, swinging it in dexterous 
circles as if it had been his sword. He found himself 
humming a tune almost unconsciously, but when he paused 
to consider what the tune was he found it was the national 
march of Gloria. Then he stopped humming, and went 
on for a while silently and less joyously. But the gladness 
of the fine morning, of the clean air of the familiar place, 
took possession of him again. His face once more un- 
clouded and his spirits mounted. 

" The place hasn't changed much," he said to himself, 
looking around him while he walked. Then he corrected 
himself, for it had changed a good deal. There were 
many more red brick houses dotting the landscape than 
there had been when he last looked upon it some seven 
years earlier. 

In all directions these red houses were springing up, 
quaintly gabled, much verandahed, pointed, fantastic, bril- 
liant. They made the whole neighborhood of the heath 
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look like the Merrie England of a comic opera. Yet they 
were pretty in their way; many were designed by able 
architects, and pleased with a balanced sense of propor- 
tion and an impression of beauty and fitness. Many, of 
course, lacked this, were but cheap and clumsy imitations 
of a prevailing mode, but taken all together the effect was 
agreeable, the effect of the varied reds, russet, and scarlet 
and warm crimson against the fresh green of the grass and 
trees and the pale faint blue of the May sky. 

To the observer they seemed to suit very well the place, 
the climate, the conditions of life. They were infinitely 
better than the suburban and rural cottages people used 
to build when he was a boy. His mind drifted away to 
the kind of houses he had been mpre familiar with of late 
years, houses half Spanish, half tropical, with their wide 
courtyards and gayly striped awnings and white walls 
glaring under a glaring sun. 

"Yes, all this is very restful," he thought, "restful, 
peaceful, wholesome." He found himself repeating softly 
the lines of Browning beginning, " Oh to be in England 
now that April's here," and the transitions of thought 
carried him to that other poem beginning " It was roses, 
roses, all the way," with its satire on fallen ambition. 
Thinking of it he first frowned and then laughed. 

He walked a little way, cresting the rising ground, till 
he came to an open space with an unbroken view over the 
level country to Barnet. Here, the last of the houses that 
could claim to belong to the great London army stood 
alone in its own considerable space of ground. It was a 
very old-fashioned house ; it had been half farmhouse half 
hall in the latter days of the last century, and the dull red 
brick of its walls and the dull red tiles of its roof showed 
warm and attractive through the green of the encircling 
trees. There was a small garden in front, planted with 
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pine trees, through which a winding path led up to the 
low porch of the dwelling. Behind the house a very large 
garden extended, a great garden which he knew so well, 
with its lengths of undulating russet orchard wall, and its 
divisions into flower garden and fruit garden and vegetable 
garden, and the field beyond where successive generations 
of ponies fed, and where he had loved to play in boyhood. 

He rested his hand on the upper rim of the garden gate 
and looked with curious affection at the inscription in 
faded gold letters that ran along it. The inscription read, 
"Blarulfsgarth," and he remembered ever so far back ask- 
ing what that inscription meant, and being told that it 
was Icelandic and that it meant the Garth or Farm of the 
Blue Wolf. And he remembered too being told the tale 
from which the name came, a tale that was related of an 
ancestor of his, real or imaginary, who had lived and died 
centuries ago in a gray Northern land. It was curious 
that as he stood there, so many recollections of his child- 
hood should come back to him. He was a man, and not a 
very young man, when he last laid his hand upon that 
gate, and yet it seemed to him now as if he had left it 
when he was quite a little child, and was returning now 
for the first time with the feelings of a man to the place 
where he had passed his infancy. 

His hand slipped down to the latch, but he did not yet 
lift it. He still lingered while he turned for a moment 
and looked over the wide extent of level, smiliug country 
that stretched out and away before him. The last time he 
had looked on that sweep of earth he was going off to seek 
adventure in a new land, in a new world. He had thought 
himself a broken man ; he was sick of England ; his 
thoughts in their desperation had turned to the country 
which was only a name to him, the country where he was 
born. Now the day came vividly back to him on which 
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he had said good-by to that place, and looked with a melan- 
choly disdain upon the soft English fields. It was an 
earlier season of the year, a day toward the end of March, 
when the skies were still but faintly blue, and there was 
little green abroad. Ten years ago; how many things had 
passed in those ten years, what struggles and successes, 
what struggles again all ending in that three days' fight, 
and the last stand in the Plaza Nacional of Valdorado! 
He turned away from the scene and pressed his hand upon 
the latch. 

As he touched the latch some one appeared in the porch. 
It was an old lady dressed in black. She had soft gray 
hair, and on that gray hair she wore an old-fashioned cap, 
that was almost coquettish by very reason of its old 
fashion. She had a very sweet, kind face, all cockled with 
wrinkles like a sheet of crumpled tissue-paper, but very 
beautiful in its age. It was a face that a modern French 
painter would have loved to paint — a face that a sculptor 
of the Renaissance, some Desiderio da Settignane, would 
have delighted to reproduce in faithful, faultless bronze 
or marble. 

At sight of the sweet old lady the Dictator's heart gave 
a great leap, and he pressed down the latch hurriedly and 
swung the gate wide open. The sound of the clicking 
latch and the swinging gate slightly grinding on the path 
aroused the old lady's attention. She saw the Dictator, 
and, with a little cry of joy, ran with an almost girl- 
ish activity to meet the bearded man who was coming 
rapidly along the pathway. In another moment she had 
caught him in her arms and was clasping him and kissing 
him enthusia^ically. The Dictator returned her caresses 
warmly. He- ^ was smiling, but there were tears in his 
eyes. It was so odd being welcomed back like this in the 

old place after all that had passed ! 
2 
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" I knew you would come to-day, my dear," the old lady 
said, half sobbing, half laughing. " You said you would 
and I knew you would. You would come to your old aunt 
first of all." 

"Why, of course I would, my dear," the Dictator an- 
swered, softly touching the gray hair on the forehead below 
the frilled cap. He was forty-five years old, and he felt 
more like a little boy who was being welcomed back from 
school than a grown man who had won and lost an empire. 

" But I didn't expect you so early," the old lady went on. 
" I didn't think you would get up so soon on your first 
morning. You must be so tired, my dear, so very tired." 

She was holding his left hand in her right now, and 
they were walking slowly side by side up by the little path 
through the fir-trees to the house. 

" Oh, I'm not so very tired as all that comes to," he said 
with a laugh. " A long voyage is a restful thing, and I 

had time to get over the fatigue of the " he seemed 

to pause for a word for an instant; then he went on, " the 
trouble, while I was on board the Almirante Cochrane. 
Do you know they were quite kind to me on board the 
Almirante Cochrane?** 

The old lady's delicate face flushed angrily. "The 
wretches, the wicked wi^tches," she said quite fiercely; and 
the thin fingers closed tightly upon his and shook, agitat- 
ing the lace ruffles at her wrists. 

The Dictator laughed again. It seemed too strange to 
have all those wild adventures quietly discussed in a 
Hampstead garden with a silver-haired elderly lady in a 
cap. 

" Oh, come," he said, " they weren't so bad ; they weren't 
half bad really. Why, you know, they might have ehot 
me out of hand. I think if I had been in their place I 
should have been shot out of hand, do you know, aunt." 
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" Oh, surely they would never have dared, you an Eng- 
lishman." 

" I am a citizen of Gloria, aunt." 

" You who were so good to them." 

"Well, as to my being good to them, there are two to 
tell that tale. The gentlemen of the Congress don't put 
a high price upon my goodness, I fancy." He laughed a 
little bitterly. " I certainly meant to do them some good, 
and I even thought I had succeeded. My dear aunt, peo- 
ple don't always like being done good to. I remember 
that myself when I was a small boy. I used to fret and 
fume at the things which were done for my good ; that was 
because I was a child. The crowd is always a child." 

They had come to the porch by this time, and had 
stopped short at the threshold. The little porch was 
draped in flowers and foliage, and looked very pretty. 

"You were always a good child," said the old lady 
affectionately. 

The Dictator looked down at her rather wistfully. 

" Do you think I was? " he asked, and there was a tender 
irony in his voice which made the playful question almost 
pathetic. " If I had been a good child I should have been 
content and had no roving disposition, and have found my 
home and my world at Hampstead instead of straying off 
into another hemisphere, only to be sent back at last like 
a bad penny." 

"So you would," said the old lady, verysoftly, more as 
if she were speaking to herself than to him. " So you 
would if " 

She did not finish her sentence. But the Dictator, who 
knew and understood, repeated the last word. 

"If," he said, and he, too, sighed. 

The old lady caught the sound, and with a pretty little 
air of determination she called up a smile to her face. 
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" Shall we go into the house, or shall we sit awhile in 
the garden? It is almost too fine a day to be indoors.'* 

" Oh, let us sit out, please," said the Dictator. He had 
driven the sorrow from his voice, and its tones were almost 
joyous. " Is the old garden seat still there? " 

" Why, of course it is. I sit there always in fine weather.'* 

They wandered round to the back by a path that skirted 
the house, a path all broidered with rose-bushes. At 
the back, the garden was very large, beginning with a 
spacious stretch of lawn that ran right up to the wide 
French windows. There were several noble old trees which 
stood sentinel over this part of the garden, and beneath 
one of these trees, a very ancient elm, was the sturdy 
garden seat which the Dictator remembered so well. 

" How many pleasant fairy tales you have told me under 
this tree, aunt," said the Dictator, as soon as they had sat 
down. " I should like to lie on the grass again and listen 
to your voice, and dream of Njal, and Grettir, and Sigurd 
Bluewolf, as I used to do." 

"It is your turn to tell me stories now," said the old 
lady. "Not fairy stories, but true ones." 

The Dictator laughed. " You know all that there is to 
tell," he said. "What my letters didn't say you must 
have found from the newspapers." 

" But I want to know more than you wrote, more than 
the newspapers gave — everything." 

" In fact, you want a full, true, and particular account 
of the late remarkable revolution in Gloria, which ended 
in the deposition and exile of the alien tyrant. My dear 
aunt, it would take a couple of weeks at the least compu- 
tation to do the theme justice." 

" I am sure that I shouldn't tire of listening," said Miss 
Ericson, and there were tears in her bright old eyes and a 
tremor in her brave old voice as she said so. 
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The Dictator laughed, but he stooped and kissed the 
old lady again very affectionately. 

"Why, you would be as bad as I used to be," he said. 
" I never was tired of your sagas, and when one came to an 
end I wanted a new one at once, or at least the old one 
over again." 

He looked away from her and all around the garden as 
he spoke. The winds and rains and suns of all those years 
had altered it but little. That quiet corner of the world 
seemed in its patient peace like some restful haven for, a 
battered ship, for a buffeted human hulk like himself. 

"We talk of the shortness of life," he said; "but some- 
times life seems quite long. Think of the years and years 
since I was a little fellow, and sat here where I sit now, 
then, as now, by your side, and cried at the deeds of my 
forebears and sighed for the gods of the North. Do you 
remember? " 

"Oh, yes; oh, yes. How could I forget? You, my 
dear, in your bustling life might forget ; but I, day after 
day in this great old garden, may be forgiven for an old 
woman's fancy that time has stood still, and that you are 
still the little boy I love so well." 

She held out her hand to him, and he clasped it ten- 
derly, full of an affectionate emotion that did not call for 
speech. 

There were somewhat similar thoughts in both their 
minds. He was asking himself if after all it would not 
have been just as well to remain in that tranquil nook, so 
sheltered from the storms of life, so consecrated by tender 
affection. What had he done that was worth rising up to 
cross the street for, after all? He had dreamed a dream 
and had been harshly awakened. What was the good of it 
all? A melancholy seemed to settle upon him in that 
place, so filled with the memories of his childhood. As 
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for his companion, she was asking herself if it would not 
have been better for him to stay at home and live a quiet 
English life, and be her help and solace. 

Both looked up from their revery, met each other's 
melancholy glances and smiled. 

"Why," said Miss Ericson, "what nonsense this is! 
Here are we who have not met for ages, and we can find 
nothing better to do than to sit and brood. We ought to 
be ashamed of ourselves." 

^" We ought," said the Dictator, "and for my poor part 
I am. So you want to hear my adventures." 

Miss Ericson nodded, but the narrative was interrupted. 
The wide French windows at the back of the house opened 
and a man entered the garden. His smooth voice was 
heard explaining to the maid that he would join Miss 
Ericson in the garden. 

The new-comer made his way along the garden, with 
extended hand, and blinking amiably. The Dictator, 
turning at his approach, surveyed him with some surprise. 
He was a large, loosely made man, with a large, white face, 
and his somewhat ungainly body was clothed in loose, light 
material that was almost white in hue. His large and 
slightly surprised eyes were of a kindly blue ; his hair was 
a vague yellow; his large mouth was weak; his pointed 
chin undecided. He dimly suggested some association to 
the Dictator; after a few seconds he found that the asso- 
ciation was with the knave of hearts in an ordinary pack 
of playing-cards. 

" This is a friend of mine, a neighbor who often pays 
me a visit," said the old lady hurriedly, as the white figure 
loomed along toward them. " He is a most agreeable man, 
very companionable indeed, and learned too, extremely 
learned." 

This was all that she had time to say before the white 
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gentleman came too close to them to permit of further 
conversation concerning his merits or defects. 

The new-comer raised his hat, a huge white, loose, shape- 
less felt, in keeping with his ill-defined attire, and made 
an awkward bow which at once included the old lady and 
the Dictator, on whom the blue eyes beamed for a moment 
in good-natured wonder. 

"Good-morning, Miss Ericson,** said the new-comer. 
He spoke to Miss Ericson; but it was evident that his 
thoughts were distracted. His vague blue eyes were fixed 
in benign bewilderment upon the Dictator's face. 

Miss Ericson rose; so did her nephew. Miss Ericson 
gpoke. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Sarrasin. Let me present you to 
my nephew, of whom you have heard so much. Nephew, 
this is Mr. Gilbert Sarrasin." 

The new-comer extended both hands; they were very 
large hands, and very soft and very white. He enfolded 
the Dictator's extended right hand in one of his, and 
beamed upon him in unaffected joy. 

" Not your nephew. Miss Ericson, not the hero of the 
hour? Is it possible; is it possible? My dear sir, my very 
dear and honored sir, I cannot tell you how rejoiced I am, 
how proud I am, to have the privilege of meeting you." 

The Dictator returned his friendly clasp with a warm 
pressure. He was somewhat amused by this unexpected 
enthusiasm. 

"You are very good indeed, Mr. Sarrasin.'* Then, re- 
peating the name to himself, he added, " Your name seems 
to be familiar to me." 

The white gentleman shook his head with something 
like playful repudiation. 

"Not my name, I think; no, not my name, I feel sure." 
He accentuated the possessive pronoun strongly, and then 
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proceeded to explain the accentuation, smiling more and 
more amiably as he did so. "No, not my name; my 
brother's — my brother's, I fancy." 

" Your brother's? ** the Dictator said inquiringly. There 
was some association in his mind with the name of Sar- 
rasin, but he could not reduce it to precise knowledge. 

"Yes, my brother," said the white gentleman. "My 
brother, Oisin Stewart Sarrasin, whose name, I am proud 
to think, is familiar in many parts of the world." 

The recollection he was seeking came to the Dictator. 
It was the name that Hamilton had given to him that 
morning, the name of the man who had written to him, 
and who had signed himself "a soldier of fortune." He 
smiled back at the white gentleman. 

"Yes," he said truthfully, " I have heard your brother's 
name. It is a striking name." 

, The white gentleman was delighted. He rubbed his 
large white hands together, and almost seemed as if he 
might purr in the excess of his gratification. He glanced 
enthusiastically at Miss Ericson. 

" Ah," he went on. " My brother is a remarkable man. 
I may even say so in your illustrious presence; he is a 
remarkable man. There are degrees, of course," and he 
bowed apologetically to the Dictator. " But he is remark- 
able." 

"I have not the least doubt of that," said the Dictator 
politely. 

The white gentleman seemed much pleased. At a sign 
from Miss Ericson he sat down upon a garden chair, still 
slowly and contentedly rubbing his white hands together. 
Miss Ericson and her nephew resumed their seats. 

"Captain Sarrasin is a great traveller," Miss Ericson 
said explanatorily to the Dictator. The Dictator bowed 
his head. He did not quite know what to say and so, for 
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the moment, said nothing. The white gentleman took 
advantage of the pause. 

"Yes,** he said, "yes, my brother is a great traveller. 
A wonderful man, sir; all parts of the wide world are as 
familiar as home to him. The deserts of the nomad 
Arabs, the prairies of the great AVest, the steppes of the 
frozen North, the pampas of South America; why, he 
knows them all better than most people know Piccadilly." 

"South America?" questioned the Dictator, "your 
brother is acquainted with South America? ** 

" Intimately acquainted," replied Mr. Sarrasin. " I hope 
you will meet him. You and he might have much to talk 
about. He knew Gloria in the old days." 

The Dictator expressed courteously his desire to have 
the pleasure of meeting Captain Sarrasin. " And you, are 
you a traveller as well? " he asked. 

Mr. Sarrasin shook his head, and when he spoke there 
was a certain accent of plaintiveness in his reply. 

" No," he said, " not at all, not at all. My brother and 
1 resemble each other very slightly. He has the wanderer's 
spirit; I am a confirmed stay-at-home. While he thinks 
nothing of starting oif at any moment for the other ends 
of the earth, I have never been outside our island, have 
never been much away from London." 

"Isn't that curious?" asked Miss Ericson, who evi- 
dently took much pleasure in the conversation of the white 
gentleman! The Dictator assented. It was very curious. 

" Yet I am fond of travel, too, in my way," Mr. Sarrasin 
went on, delighted to have found an appreciative audience. 
" I read about it largely. I read all the old books of travel 
and all the new ones, too, for the matter of that. I have 
quite a little library of voyages, travels, and explorations in 
my little home. I should like you to see it some time if 
you could so far honor me." 
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The Dictator declared that he should be delighted. Mr. 
Sarrasin, much encouraged, went on again. 

" There is nothing I like better than to sit by my fire of 
a winter's evening, or in my garden of a summer after- 
noon, and read of the adventures of great travellers. It 
makes me feel as if I had travelled myself." 

" And Mr. Sarrasin tells me what he has read and makes 
me, too, feel travelled," said Miss Ericson. 

" Perhaps you get all the pleasure in that way with none 
of the fatigue," the Dictator suggested. 

Mr. Sarrasin nodded. " Very likely we do. I think it 
was d Kempis who protested against the vanity of wan- 
dering. But I fear it was not A Kempis's reasons that 
deterred me ; but an invincible laziness and unconquerable 
desire to be doing nothing." 

"Travelling is generally uncomfortable," the Dictator 
admitted. He was beginning to feel an interest in his 
curious whimsical interlocutor. 

" Yes," Mr. Sarrasin went on dreamily. " But there are 
times when I regret the absence of experience. I have 
tramped in fancy through tropical forests with Stanley or 
Cameron, dwelt in the desert with Burton, battled in Nica- 
ragua with Walker, but all only as it were in dreams." 

" We are such stuff as dreams are made of," the Dictator 
observed sententiously. 

"And our little lives are rounded by a sleep," Miss 
Ericson said softly, completing the quotation. 

"Yes, yes," said Mr. Sarrasin; "-but mine are dreams 
within a dream." He was beginning to grow quite com- 
municative as he sat there with his big stick between his 
knees, and his amorphous felt hat pushed back from his 
broad whit6 forehead. 

" Sometimes my travels seem very real to me. If I have 
been reading Ford or Kinglake, or Warburton or Lane, I 
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have but to lay the volume down and close my eyes and all 
that I have been reading about seems to take shape and 
sound, and color and life. I hear the tinkling of the 
mule-bells and the guttural cries of the muleteers, and I see 
the Spanish market-place, with its arcades and its ancient 
cathedral; or the delicate pillars of the Parthenon, yellow 
in the clear Athenian air; or Stamboul, where the East 
and West join hands; or Egypt and the desert, and the 
Nile and the pyramids; or the Holy Land and the walls of 
Jerusalem — ah ! it is all very wonderful, and then I open 
my eyes and blink at my dying fire, and look at my slip- 
pered feet, and remember that I am a stout old gentleman 
who has never left his native land, and I yawn and take 
my candle and go to my bed." 

There was something so curiously pathetic and yet comic 
about the white gentleman's case, about his odd blend of 
bookish knowledge and personal inexperience, that the 
Dictator could scarcely forbear -smiling. But he did for- 
bear, and he spoke with all gravity. 

" I am not sure that you haven't the better part after 
all," he said. "I find that the chief pleasure of travel 
lies in recollection. You seem to get the recollection with- 
out the trouble." 

"Perhaps so," said Mr. Sarrasin; "perhaps so. But I 
think I would rather have had the trouble as well. Be- 
lieve me, my dear sir, believe a dreamer, that action is 
better than dreams. Ah! how much better it is for you, 
sir, to sit here, a disappointed man for the moment it inay 
be, but a man with a glowing past behind him, than, like 
me, to have nothing to look back upon ! My adventures 
are but compounded out of the essences of many books. I 
have never really lived a day; you have lived every day of 
your life. Believe me, you are much to be envied." 

There was genuine conviction in the white gentleman's 
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voice as he spoke these words, and the note of genuine con- 
viction troubled the Dictator in his uncertainty whether 
to laugh or cry. He chose a medium course and smiled 
slightly. 

" I should think, Mr. Sarrasin, that you are the only 
one in London to-day who looks upon me as a man much 
to be envied. London, if it thinks of me at all, thinks of 
me only as a disastrous failure, as an unsuccessful exile, a 
man of no account, in a word." 

Mr. Sarrasin shook his head vehemently. " It is not so," 
he protested, "not so at all. Nobody really thinks like 
that, but if everybody else did, my brother, Oisin Stewart 
Sarrasin, certainly does not think like that, and his opinion 
is better worth having than that of most other men. You 
have no warmer admirer in the world than my brother, 
Mr. Ericson." 

The Dictator expressed much satisfaction at having 
earned the good opinion of Mr. Sarrasin's brother. 

"You would like him, I am sure," said Mr. Sarrasin. 
"You would find him a kindred spirit." 

The Dictator graciously expressed his confidence that he 
should find a kindred spirit in Mr. Sarrasin's brother. 
Then Mr. Sarrasin, apparently much delighted with his 
interview, rose to his feet and declared that it was time 
for him to depart. He shook hands very warmly with 
Miss Ericson, but he held the Dictator's hands with a 
grasp that was devoted in its enthusiasm. Then, express- 
ing repeatedly the hope that he might soon meet the 
dictator again, and once more assuring him of the kinship 
between the Dictator and Captain Oisin Stewart Sarrasin, 
the white gentleman took himself oflF, a pale, bulky figure 
looming heavily across the grassy lawn and through the 
French window into the darkness of the sitting-room. 

When he was quite out of sight the Dictator, who had 
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followed his retreating figure with his eyes, turned to Miss 
Ericson with a look of inquiry. Miss Ericson smiled. 

" Who is Mr. Sarrasin? " the Dictator asked. " He has 
come up since my time." 

" Oh, yes; he first came to live here about'six years ago. 
He is one of the best souls in the world ; simple, good- 
hearted, an eternal child." 

" What is he? " the Dictator asked. 

*' Well, he is nothing in particular now. He was in the 
city ; his father was the head of a very wealthy firm of tea 
merchants, Sarrasin, Jermyn & Co. When the father 
died a few years, ago he left all his property to Mr. Gil- 
bert, and then Mr. Gilbert went out of business and came 
here." 

" He does not look as if he would make a very good 
business man," said the Dictator. 

" No; but he was very patient and devoted to it for his 
father's sake. Now since he has been free to do as he likes 
he has devoted himself to folk-lore." 

"To folk-lore?" 

" Yes, to the study of fairy tales, of comparative mythol- 
ogy. I am quite learned in it now since I have had Mr. 
Sarrasin for a neighbor, and know more about *Pus8 in 
Boots' and * Jack and the Beanstalk' than I ever did when 
I was a girl." 

" Really," said the Dictator with a kind of sigh. " Does 
he devote himself to fairy tales? " It crossed his mind that 
a few moments before he had been thinking of himself as 
a small child in that garden, with a taste for fairy tales, 
and regretting that he had not stayed in that garden. 
Now, with the dust of battle and the ashes of defeat upon 
him, he came back to find a man much older than himself, 
who seemed still to remain a child, and to be entranced 
with fairy tales. "I wish I were like that," the Dictator 
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said to himself, and then the veil seemed to lift, and he 
saw again the Plaza Nacional of Gloria, and the Govern- 
ment Palace, where he had labored at laws for a free 
people. "No," he thought, **no; action, action." 

" What are you thinking of? ** asked Miss Ericson softly. 
" You seem to be quite lost in thought." 

" I was thinking of Mr. Sarrasin," answered the Dictator. 
"Forgive me for letting my thoughts drift. And the 
brother, what sort of man is this wonderful brother? " 

"I have only seen the brother a very few times," said 
Miss Ericson dubiously. " I can hardly form an opinion. 
I do not think he is as nice as his brother, or, indeed, as 
nice as his brother believes him to be." 

"What is his record?" 

" He didn't get on with his father. He was sent against 
his will to China to work in the firm's offices in Shanghai. 
But he hated the business, and broke away and entered the 
Chinese army, I believe, and his father was furious and cut 
him off. Since then he has been all over the world, and 
served all sorts of causes. I believe he is a kind of soldier 
of fortune." 

The Dictator smiled, remembering Captain Sarrasin's 
own words. 

" And has he made his fortune? " 

" Oh, no ; I believe not. But Gilbert behaved so well. 
When he came into the property he wanted to share it all 
with his disinherited brother, for whom he has the greatest 
affection." 

"A good fellow, your Gilbert Sarrasin." 

" The best. But the brother wouldn't take it, and it 
was with difficulty that Gilbert induced him to accept so 
much as would allow him a small certainty of income." 

" So. A good fellow too, your Oisin Stewart Sarrasin, 
it would seem; at least in that particular," 
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"Yes; of course. The brothers don't meet very often, 
for Captain Sarrasin " 

" Where does he take his title from? " 

"He was captain in some Turkish irregular cavalry." 

*' Turkish irregular cavalry? That must be a delightful 
corps/* the Dictator said with a smile. 

" At least he was captain in several services," Miss Eric- 
son went on, " but I believe that is the one he prefers and 
still holds. As I was going to say, Captain Sarrasin is 
almost always abroad." 

'* Well, I feel curious to meet him. They are a strange 
pair of brothers." 

" They are, but we ought to talk of nothing but you to- 
day. Ah, my dear, it is so good to have you with me again. " 

"Dear old aunt!" 

" Let me see much of you now that you have come back. 
Would it be any use asking you to stop here? " 

'* Later, every use. Just at this moment I mustn't. Till 
I see how things are going to turn out I must live down 
there in London. But my heart is here with you in this 
green old garden, and where my heart is I hope to bring 
my battered old body very ofteUc I will stop to luncheon 
with you now if you will let me." 

"Let you? My dear, I wish you were always stopping 
here." And the gray old lady put her arms round the 
neck of the Dictator and kissed him again. 



CHAPTER IV 

LANQLEYS 



That same day there was a luncheon party at the new 
town house of the Langleys', Prince's Gate. The Langleys 
were two in number, all told — ^father and daughter. 
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Sir Rupert Langley was a remarkable man, but his 
daughter, Helena Langley, was a much more remarkable 
woman. The few handf uls of people who considered them- 
selves to constitute the world in London had at one time 
talked much about Sir Rupert, but now they talked a great 
deal more about his daughter. Sir Rupert was once grimly 
amused, at a great party in a great house, to hear himself 
pointed out by a knowing youth as Helena Langley's 
father. 

There was a time when people thought, and Sir Rupert 
thought with them, that Rupert Langley was to do great 
deeds in the world. He had entered political life at an 
early age, as all the Langleys had done since the days of 
Anne, and he made more than a figure there. He had 
travelled in Central Asia in days when travel there or any- 
where else was not so easy as it is now, and he had pub- 
lished a book of his travels before he was three-and-twenty, 
a book which was highly praised and eagerly read. He 
was saluted as a sort of coming authority upon Eastern 
affairs in a day when the importance of Eastern affairs was 
beginning to dawn dimly upon the insular mind, and he 
made several stirring speeches in the House of Commons 
which confirmed his reputation as a coming man. He was 
very dogmatic, very determined in his opinions, very con- 
fident of his own superior knowledge, and possessed of a 
degree of knowledge which justified his confidence and 
annoyed his antagonists. He formed a little party of his 
own, a party of strenuous young Tories who recognized 
the fact that the world was out of joint but who rejoiced 
in the conviction that they were born for the express pur- 
pose of setting it right. In Sir Rupert they found a leader 
after their own heart, and they rallied around him and 
jibed at their elders on the Treasury bench in a way that 
was quite distressing to the sensitive organs of the party. 
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Sir Rupert and his adherents preached the new Toryism 
of that day — the new Toryism whi^ih was to work wonders, 
which was to obliterate Ifedicalism by doing in a practical 
Tory way and conformably to the best traditions of the 
kingdom all that Eadicalism dreamed of. Toryism, he 
used to say in those hot-blooded, hot-headed days of his 
youth, Toryism is the triumph of truth, and the phrase 
became a catch-word and a watch-word, and frivolous people 
called his little party the T. T. 's, the Triumphers of Truth. 
People versed in the political history of that day and hour 
will remember how the newspapers were full of the T. T. 's, 
and what an amazing rejuvenescence of political force was 
supposed to be behind them. 

Then came a general election which carried the Tory 
party into power and which proved the strength of Langley 
and his party. He was offered a place in the new Govern- 
ment, and accepted it — the under-secretaryship for India. 
Through one brilliant year he remained the most conspic- 
uous member of the administration, irritating his colleagues 
by daring speeches, by innovating schemes; alarming timid 
party men by a Toryism which in certain aspects was 
scarcely to be distinguished from the reddest Radicalism. 
One brilliant year there was in which he blazed the comet 
of a season. Then, thwarted in some enterprise, faced by 
a refusal for some daring reform of Indian administration, 
he acted as he had acted always, impetuously. 

One morning the Times contained a long, fierce, witty, 
bitter letter from Rupert Langley assailing the Govern- 
ment, its adherents, and above all its leaders in the Lords. 
That same afternoon members coming to the chamber 
found Langley sitting no longer on the Treasury bench, 
but in the corner seat of the second row below the gang- 
way. It was soon known all over the House, all over town, 
all over England that Rupert Langley had resigned his 
8 
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office. The news created no little amazement, some con- 
sternation in certain quarters of the Tory camp, some 
amusement among the Opposition sections. One or two 
of the extreme Eadical papers made overtures to Langley to 
cross the floor of the House and enter into alliance with 
men whose principles so largely resembled his own. These 
overtures even took the form of a definite appeal on the 
part of Mr. Wynter, M.P., then a rising Eadical, who 
actually spent half an hour with Sir Eupert on the Terrace, 
putting his case and the case of youthful Eadicalism. 

Sir Eupert only smiled at the suggestion and put it 
gracefully aside. "I am a Tory of the Tories," he said. 
" Only my own people don't understand me yet. But they 
have got to find me out." That was undoubtedly Sir 
Eupert's conviction, that he was strong enough to force 
the Government to coerce his party, to compel recognition 
of his opinions and acceptance of his views. " They can- 
not do without me," he said to himself in his secret heart. 
He was met by disappointment. The party chiefs made 
no overtures to him to reconsider his decision, to withdraw 
his resignation. Another man was immediately put in 
his place, a man of mediocre ability, of commonplace 
mind, a man of routine, methodical, absolutely lacking in 
brilliancy or originality, a man who would do exactly what 
the Government wanted in the Government way. There 
was a more bitter blow still for Sir Eupert. There were in 
the Government certain members of his own little Adul- 
lamite party of the Opposition days, T. T. 's who had been 
given office at his insistence, men whom he had discovered, 
brought forward, educated for political success. 

It is certain that Sir Eupert confidently expected that 
these men, his comrades and followers, would indorse his 
resignation with their own, and that the Government would 
thus, by his action, find itself suddenly crippled, deprived 
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of its young blood, its ablest ministers. The confident 
expectation was not realized. The T. T. 's remained where 
they were. The Government took advantage of the slight 
readjustment of places caused by Sir Eupert's resignation 
to give two of the most prominent T. T. 'frmore important 
offices, and to those offices the T. T. 's stuck like limpets. 

Sir Eupert was not a man to give way readily, or to 
acknowledge that he was defeated. He bided his time in 
his place below the gangway till there came an Indian de- 
bate. Then, in a House which had been roused to intense 
excitement by vague rumors of his intention, he moved a 
resolution which was practically a vote of censure upon the 
Government for its Indian policy. Always a fluent, ready, 
ornate speaker. Sir Eupert was never better than on that 
desperate night. His attack upon the Government was 
merciless; every word seemed to sting like a poisoned 
arrow; his exposure of the imbecilities and inaptitudes of 
the existing system of administration was complete and 
cruel; his scornful attack upon "the limpets" sent the 
Opposition into paroxysms of delighted laughter and roused 
a storm of angry protest from the crowded benches behind 
the ministry. That night was the memorable evetrt of the 
session. For long enough after, those who witnessed it 
carried in their memories the picture of that pale, hand- 
some young man standing up in that corner seat below the 
gangway and assailing the ministry of which he had been 
the most remarkable minister with so much cold passion, 
so much fierce disdain. "By Jove! he's smashed them," 
cried Wynter, M.P., excitedly, when Eupert Langley sat 
down after his speech of an hour and a quarter, which had 
been listened to by a crowded house amidst a storm of 
cheering and disapproval. Wynter was sitting on a lower 
gangway seat, for every space of sitting-room in the cham- 
ber was occupied that night, and he had made this remark 
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to one of the Opposition leaders on the front bench, craning 
over to call it into his ear. The leader of the Opposition 
heard Wynter's remark, looked round at the excited Eadi- 
cal, and smiling shook his head. The excitement faded 
from Wynter's face. His chief was never wrong. 

The usual exodus after a long speech did not take place 
when Kupert sat down. It was expected that the leader of 
the House would reply to Sir Kupert, but the expectation 
was not realized. To the surprise of almost every one pres- 
ent the Government put up as their spokesman one of the 
men who had been most allied with Sir Kupert in the old 
T. T. party, Sydney Blenheim. Something like a frown 
passed over Sir Kupert's face as Blenheim rose; then he 
sat immovable, expressionless, while Blenheim made his 
speech. It was a very clever speech, delicately ironical, 
sharply cutting, tinged all through with an intolerable 
condescension, with a gallingly graceful recognition of 
Langley's merits, an irritating regret for his errors. There 
was a certain languidness in Blenheim's deportment, a 
certain air of sweetness in his face which made his satire 
the more severe, his attack the more telling. People were 
as much surprised as if what looked like a dandy's cane 
had proved to be a sword of tempered steel. Whatever 
else that night did, it made Blenheim's reputation. 

Langley did not carry a hundred men with him into the 
lobby against the Government. The Opposition as a body 
supported the administration ; a certain proportion of Rad- 
icals, a much smaller number of men from his own side, 
followed him to his fall. He returned to his seat after the 
numbers had been* read out and sat there as composedly as 
if nothing had happened, or as if the ringing cheers which 
greeted the Government triumph were so many tributes to 
his own success. But those who knew or thought they 
knew Kupert Langley well, said that the hour in which be 



sat there must have been an hour of terrible suffering. 
After that great debate the business of the rest of the 
evening fell rather flat and was conducted in a House 
which rapidly thinned down to little short of emptiness. 
When it was at its emptiest Kupert Langley rose, lifted 
his hat to the Speaker, and left the chamber. 

It would not be strictly accurate to say that he never 
returned to it that session ; but practically the statement 
would be correct. He came back occasionally during the 
short remainder of the session and sat in his new place 
below the gangway. Once or twice he put a question upon 
the paper; once or twice he contributed a short speech to 
some debate. He still spoke to his friends, with cold con- 
fidence, of his inevitable return to influence, to power, to 
triumph; he did not say how this would be brought about; 
he left it to be assumed. 

Then paragraphs began to appear in the papers announc- 
ing Sir Rupert Langley's intention of spending the recess 
in a prolonged tour in India. Before the recess came Sir 
Rupert had started upon this tour, which was extended far 
beyond a mere investigation of the Indian empire. When 
the House met again in the February of the following 
year. Sir Rupert was not among the returned members. 
Such few of his friends as were in communication with 
him knew, and told their knowledge to others, that Sir 
Rupert was engaged in a voyage round the world. Not a 
voyage round the world in the hurried sense in which 
people occasionally made then and frequently make now a 
voyage round the world, scampering like the hero of Jules 
Verne across land and sea as fast as steam-engines can 
drag and steamships carry them. Sir Rupert intended to 
go round the world in the most leisurely fashion, stopping 
everywhere, seeing everything, setting no limit to the time 
he might spend in any place that pleased him, fixing be- 
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forehand no limit to chain him to any place that did not 
please him. He proposed, his friends said, to go carefully 
over his old ground in Central Asia, to make himself a 
complete master of the problems of Australasian coloniza- 
tion, and especially to make a very profound and exhaustive 
study of the strange civilizations of China and Japan. 
He intended further to give a very considerable time to a 
leisurely investigation of the South American republics. 
"Why," said Wynter, M.P., when one of Sir Rupert's 
friends told him of these plans, " why, such a scheme will 
take several years." "Very likely," the friend answered; 
and Wynter said, " Oh, by Jove! " and whistled. 

The scheme did take several years. At various intervals 
Sir Rupert wrote to his constituents long letters spangled 
with stirring allusions to the Empire, to England's meteor 
flag, to the inevitable triumph of the New Toryism, to the 
necessity a sincere British statesman was under of becom- 
ing a complete master of all the possible problems of a 
daily increasing authority. He made some sharp thrusts 
at the weakness of the Government, but accused the Oppo- 
sition of a lack of patriotism in trading upon that weak- 
ness; he almost chaffed the leader in the Lower House 
and the leader in. the Lords; he made no allusion to 
Sydney Blenheim, then rapidly advancing along the road of 
success. He concluded each letter by offering to resign 
his seat if his constituents wished it. 

His constituents did not wish it, at least not at first. 
The Conservative committee returned him a florid • ad- 
dress assuring him of their confidence in his statesmanship, 
but expressing the hope that he might be able speedily to 
return to represent them at Westminster, and the further 
hope that he might be able to see his way to reconcile his 
difficulties with the existing Government. To this address 
Sir Rupert sent a reply duly acknowledging its expressions 
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of confidence, but taking no notice of its suggestions. 
Time went on and Sir Rupert did not return. He was 
heard of now and again : now in the court of some Eajah 
in the northwest provinces, now in the khanate of some 
Central Asian despot, now in South America, from which 
continent he sent a long letter to the Times, giving an in- 
teresting account of the latest revolution in the Gloria 
republic, of which he had happened to be an eye-witness; 
now in Java, now in Pekin, now at the Cape. He did not 
seem to pursue the idea of going round the world on any 
settled consecutive plan. He zig-zagged hither and thither 
as the fancy took him and as a man can do who insists on 
large leisure and has large means. 

Of his large means there could be no doubt. He was 
probably one of the richest as he was certainly one of the 
oldest baronets in England, and he could afford to travel 
as if he were an accredited representative of the queen, 
almost as if he were an American Midas of the fourth or 
fifth class. But as to his large leisure people began to say 
things. It began to be hinted in leading articles that it 
was scarcely fair that Sir Rupert's constituents should be 
disenfranchised because it pleased a disappointed politician 
to drift idly about the world. These hints had their 
effect upon the disenfranchised constituents, who began to 
grumble. The Conservative committee was goaded almost 
to the point of addressing a remonstrance to Sir Rupert, 
then in the interior of Japan, urging him to return or 
resign, when the need for any such action was taken out of 
their hands by a somewhat unexpected general election. 
Sir Rupert telegraphed back to announce his intention of 
remaining abroad for the present and of nofc therefore 
proposing to seek just then the suffrages of the electors. 
Sydney Blenheim succeeded in getting a close personal 
friend of his own, who was also his private secretary, ac- 
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cepted by the Conservative committee, and he was re- 
turned at the head of the poll by a slightly decreased 
majority. 

Sir Kupert remained away from England for several 
years longer. After he had gone round the world in the 
most thorough sense, he revisited many places where he 
had been before and stayed there for longer periods. It 
began to seem as if he really did not intend to return to 
England at all. His communications with his friends 
grew fewer and shorter, but wandering parliamentarians 
in the recess occasionally came across him in the course 
of an extended holiday, and always found him affable, in- 
terested to animation in home politics, and always suggest- 
ing by his manner, though never in his speech, that he 
would some day return to his old place and his old fame. 
Of Sydney Blenheim he spoke with an equable, impartial 
composure. 

At last one day he did come home. He had been in the 
United States during the closing years of- the American 
civil war, and in Washington when peace was concluded 
he had met at the British Ministry a young girl of great 
beauty, of a family that was old for America, that was 
wealthy, though not wealthy for America. He fell in love 
with her, wooed her, and was accepted. They were mar- 
ried in Washington, and soon after the marriage they re- 
turned to England. They settled down for a while at the 
old home of the Langleys, the home whose site had been 
the home of the race ever since the Conquest. Part of an 
old Norman tower still held itself erect amidst the Tudor, 
Elizabethan, and Victorian addition to the ancient place. 
It was called Queen's Langley now, had been so called 
ever since the days when in the beginning of the civil 
war Henrietta Maria had been besieged there during a visit 
to the then baronet, by a small party of Roundheads, and 
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had successfully kept them off. Queen's Langley had been 
held during the Commonwealth by a member of the family 
who had declared for the Parliament, but they had gone 
back to the head of the house when he returned with his 
king at the Eestoration. 

At Queen's Langley Sir Rupert and his wife abode for a 
while, and at Queen's Langley a child was bom to them, a 
girl child, who was christened after her mother, Helena. 
Then the taste for wandering which had become almost a 
passion with Sir Eupert took possession of Sir Rupert 
again. If he had expected to enter London in any kind 
of triumph he was disappointed. He had allowed himself 
to fall out of the race, and he found himself almost for- 
gotten. Society, of course, received him almost rapturously, 
and his beautiful wife was the queen of a resplendent 
season. But politics seemed to have passed him by. The 
New Toryism of those youthful years was not very New 
Toryism now. Sydney Blenheim was a settled reactionary 
and a recognized celebrity. There was a New Toryism 
with its new Cave of strenuous, impetuous young men, and 
they, if they thought of Sir Rupert Langley at all, thought 
of him as old-fashioned, the hero or victim of a piece of 
ancient history. 

Nevertheless Sir Rupert had his thoughts of entering 
political life again, but in the mean time he was very happy. 
He had a steam yacht of his own, and when his little girl 
was three years old, he and his wife went for a long cruise 
in the Mediterranean. And then his happiness was taken 
away from him. His wife suddenly sickened, died, un- 
conscious, in his arms, and was buried at sea. Sir Rupert 
seemed like a broken man. From Alexandria he wrote to 
his sister, who was married to the Duke of Maddiel's third 
son, Lord Herrington, asking her to look after his child 
for him — the child was then with her aunt at Herrington 
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Hall in Argyleshire — in his absence. He sold his yacht, 
paid off his crew, and disappeared for two years. 

During those two years he was believed to have wandered 
all over Egypt and to have passed much of his time the 
hermit-like tenant of a tomb on the lovely, lonely island 
of Phylae, at the first cataract of the Nile. At the end of 
the two years he wrote to his sister that he was returning 
to Europe, to England, to his own home and his own 
people. This was in 1872, when his little girl was five years 
old. 

He reappeared in England changed and aged, but a 
strong man still, with a more settled air of strength of 
purpose than he had worn in his wild youth. He found 
his little girl a pretty child, brilliantly healthy, brilliantly 
strong. The wind of the mountain, of the heather, of the 
woods, had quickened her with an enduring vitality very 
different from that of the delicate, fair mother for whom 
his heart still grieved. Of course the little Helena did not 
remember her father, and was at first rather alarmed when 
Lady Herrington told her that a new papa was coming 
home for her from across the seas. But the feeling of 
fear passed away after the first meeting between father and 
child. The fascination which in his younger days Rupert 
Langley had exercised upon so many men and women, 
which had made him so much of a leader in his youth, 
affected the child powerfully. In a week she was as de- 
voted to him as if she had never been parted from him. 

Helena's education was what some people would call a 
strange education. She was never sent to school ; she was 
taught, and taught much, at home, first by a succession of 
clever governesses, then by carefully chosen masters of 
many languages and many arts. In almost all things her 
father was her chief instructor. He was a man of varied 
accomplishments, he was a good linguist, and his years of 
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wandering had made his attainments in language really 
colloquial ; he had a rich and varied store of information 
gathered even more from personal experience than from 
books. His great purpose in life appeared to be to make 
•his daughter as accomplished as himself. People had said 
at first when he returned that he would marry again, but 
the assumption proved to be wrong. Sir Eupert had made 
up his mind that he would never marry again and he kept 
to his determination. There was an intense sentimental- 
ity in his strong nature; the sentimentality which had led 
him to take his early defeat and the defection of Sydney 
Blenheim so much to heart, had made him vow on the day 
when the body of his fair young wife was lowered into the 
sea changeless fidelity to her memory. Undoubtedly it 
was somewhat of a grief to him that there was no son to 
carry on his name, but he bore that grief in silence. He 
resolved, however, that his daughter should be in every 
way worthy of the old line which culminated in her ; she 
should be a woman worthy to surrender the ancient name 
to some exceptional mortal, she should be worthy to be the 
wife of some great statesman. 

In these years in which Helena Langley was growing up 
from childhood to womanhood, Sir Eupert returned to 
public life. The constituency in which Queen's Langley 
was situated was a Tory constituency which had been rep- 
resented for nearly half a century by the same old Tory 
squire. The Tory squire had a grandson who was as un- 
compromisingly Eadical as the squire was Tory ; naturally 
he could not succeed and would not contest the seat. Sir 
Eupert came forward, was eagerly accepted, successfully 
returned. His reappearance in the House of Commons 
after so considerable an interval made some small excite- 
ment in Westminster, roused some comment in the press. 
It was fifteen years since he had left St. Stephen's; he 
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thought curiously of the past as he took his place, not in 
that corner seat below the gangway, but on the second 
bench behind the Treasury bench. His Toryism was now 
of a settled type; the Government, which had been a little 
apprehensive of his possible antagonism, found him a loyal 
and valuable supporter. He did not remain long behind 
the Treasury bench. An important vacancy occurred in 
the ministry; the post of Foreign Secretary was offered to 
and accepted by Sir Eupert. Years ago such a place would 
have seemed the highest goal of his ambition. Now he — 
accepted it. Once again he found himself a prominent 
man in the House of Commons, although under very differ- 
ent conditions from those of the old days. 

In the mean time Helena grew in years, in health, in 
beauty, in knowledge. Sir Rupert, as an infinite believer 
in the virtues of travel, took her with him every recess for 
extended expeditions to Europe, and as she grew older to 
other continents than Europe. By the time that she was 
twenty she knew much of the world from personal expe- 
rience; she knew more of politics and political life than 
many politicians. After she was seventeen years old she* 
began to make frequent appearances in the ladies' gallery 
and to take long walks on the Terrace with her father. 
Sir Rupert delighted in her companionship, she in his; 
they were always happiest in each other's society. Sir 
Rupert had every reason to be proud of the graceful girl, 
who united the beauty of her mother with the strength, 
the physical and mental strength of her father. 

It need surprise no one, it did not appear to surprise Sir 
Rupert, if such an education made Helena Langley what 
ill-natured people called a somewhat eccentric young 
woman. Brought up on a manly system of education, 
having a man for her closest companion, learning much of 
the world at an early age, naturally tended to develop and 
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sustain the strongly marked individuality of her character. 
Now, at three-and-twenty, she was one of the most re- 
markable girls in England, one of the best-known girls in 
London. Her independence both of thought and action, 
her extended knowledge, her frankness of speech, her 
slightly satirical wit, her frequent and vehement enthu- 
siasms for the most varied pursuits and pleasures, were 
much commented on, much admired by some, much disap- 
proved of by others. She had many friends among women 
and more friends among men, and these were real friend- 
ships, not flirtations, not love affairs of any kind. What- 
ever things Helena Langley did, there was one thing she 
never did, she never flirted. Many men had been in love 
with her and had told their love, and had been laughed at 
or pitied according to the degree of their deserts, but no 
one of them could honestly say that Helena had in any 
way encouraged their love-making or tempted them with 
false hopes, unless indeed the masculine frankness of ^her 
friendship was an encouragement and a treacherous temp- 
tation. One and all she unhesitatingly refused her adorers. 
" My father is the most interesting man I know," she once 
said to a discomfited and slightly despairing lover. " Till 
I find some other man as interesting as he is, I shall never 
think of marriage. And really I am sure you will not 
take it in bad part if I say I do not find you as inter- 
esting a man as my father." The discomfited adorer did 
not take it amiss; he smiled ruefully and took his depar- 
ture, but, to his credit be it spoken, he remained Helena's 
friend. 



CHAPTER V 

"my great deed was too great" 

The luncheon hour was an important epoch of the day 
in the Langley House in Prince's Gate. The Langley 
luncheons were an institution in London life ever since Sir 
Eupert bought the big Queen Anne house and made his 
daughter its mistress. As he said himself good-humoredly, 
he was a mere roi faineant in the place; his daughter 
was the mayor of the palace, the real ruling power. 

Helena Langley ruled the great house with the most 
gracious autocracy. She had everything her own way and 
did everything in her own way. She was a little social 
queen with a secretary of state for her prime minister, and 
she enjoyed her sovereignty exceedingly. One of the great 
events of her reign was the institution of what came to be 
known as the Langley luncheons. 

These luncheons differed from ordinary luncheons in 

^this, that those who were bidden to them were, in the first 

instance, almost always interesting people, people who had 

some other claim upon human recognition than the claim 

of ancient name or of immense wealth. In the second 

place, the people who were bidden to a Langley luncheon 

were of the most varied kind, people of the most different 

camps in social, in political life. At the Langley table 

statesmen who hated each other across the floor of the 

House sat side by side in perfect amity. The heir to the 

oldest dukedom in England met there the latest champion 

of the latest phase of democratic socialism. The great 

tragedian from the Acropolis met the low comedian from 

the Levity on terms of as much equality as if they had met 

at the Macklin or the Call-Boy clubs. The president of 
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the Royal Academy was amused by and afforded much 
amusement to the newest child of genius fresh from Paris 
with the slang of the Chat Noir upon his lips and the 
scorn of les vieux in his heart. Whig and Tory, Catholic 
and Protestant, millionaire and Bohemian, peer with a 
peerage old at Runnymede and the latest workiugman 
M.P., all came together under the regal republicanism of 
Langley House. Some one said that a party at Langley 
House always suggested to him the Day of Judgment. 

On the afternoon of the morning on which Sir Rupert's 
card was left at Paulo's Hotel, various guests assembled for 
luncheon in Miss Langley 's Japanese drawing-room. The 
guests were not numerous ; the luncheons at Langley House 
were never large parties; eight, including the host and 
hostess, was the number rarely exceeded ; eight, including 
the host and hostess, made up the number in this instance: 
Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn, the distinguished and thoroughly 
respectable actor and actress, just returned from their tour 
in the United States, the Duke and Duchess of Deptford, 
Mr. Soame Rivers, Sir Rupert's private secretary, and Mr. 
Hiram Borringer, who had just returned from one expedi- 
tion to the south pole and who was said to be organizing 
another. 

When the ringing of a chime of bells from a Buddhist 
temple announced luncheon, and every one had settled 
down in the great oak room where certain of the ancestral 
Langleys, gentlemen and ladies of the last century, whom 
Reynolds and Gainsborough and Romney and Raeburn had 
painted, had been brought up from Queen's Langley at 
Helena's special wish, the company seemed to be under their 
special survey. There was one vice-admiral of the red 
who was leaning on a Doric pillar with a spy-glass in his 
hand, apparently wholly indifferent to a terrific naval bat- 
tle that was raging in the background; all his shadowy 
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attention seemed to be devoted to the mortals who moved 
and laughed below him. There was something in the 
vice-admiral which resembled Sir Rupert, but none of the 
lovely ladies on the wall was as beautiful as Helena. 

Mrs. Selwyn spoke with that clear, bell-like voice which 
always enraptured an audience. Every assemblage of 
human beings was to her an audience and she addressed 
them accordingly. Now she practically took the stage, 
leaning forward between the Duke of Deptford and Hiram 
Borringer and addressing Helena Langley. 

"My dear Miss Langley," she said, "do you know that 
something has surprised me to-day? " 

"What is it?" Helena asked, turning away from Mr. 
Selwyn, to whom she had been talking. 

"Why, I felt sure," Mrs; Selwyn went on, "to meet some 
one here to-day. I am quite disappointed, quite." 

Every one looked at Mrs. Selwyn with interest. She had 
the stage all to herself and was enjoying the fact exceed- 
ingly. Helena gazed at her with a note of interrogation 
in each of her bright eyes and another in each comer of 
her sensitive mouth. 

" I made perfectly sure I should meet him here to-day. 
I said to Harry first thing this morning when I saw the 
name in the paper, * Harry,' I said, *we shall be sure to 
meet him at Sir Eupert's this afternoon.' Now did I 
not, Harry? " 

Mr. Selwyn, thus appealed to, admitted that his wife 
had certainly made the remark she now quoted. 

Mrs. Selwyn beamed gratitude and affection for his in- 
dorsement. * Then she turned to Miss Langley again. 

"Why isn't he here, my dear Miss Langley — why?" 
Then she added, " You know you always have everybody 
before anybody else, don't you? " 

Helena shook her head. 
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" I suppose it's very stupid of me," she said, " but really 
I am afraid I don't know who your *he' is. Is your he a 
hero? " 

Mrs. Selwyn laughed plajrfuUy. " Oh, now your very 
words show that you do know whom I mean." 

"Indeed I don't." 

" Why, that wonderful man whom you admire so much, 
the illustrious exile, the hero of the hour, the new Napo- 
leon." 

"I know whom you mean," said Soame Eivers. "You 
mean the ex-Dictator of Gloria." 

" Of course — whom else? " said Mrs. Selwyn, clapping her 
hands enthusiastically. The duke gave a sigh of relief, 
and Hiram Borringer, who had been rather silent, seemed 
to shake himself into activity at the mention of Gloria. 
Mr. Selwyn said nothing, but watched his wife witli the 
wondering admiration which some twenty years of married 
life had done nothing to diminish. 

The least trace of increased color came into Helena's 
cheeks, but she returned Mrs. Selwyn 's smiling glances 
composedly. 

" The Dictator," she said. " Why did you expect to see 
him here to-day? " 

" Why, because I saw his name in the Morning Post this 
very morning. It said he had arrived in London last night 
from Paris. I felt morally certain that I should meet him 
here to-day." 

"I am sorry you should be disappointed," Helena said, 
laughing, " but perhaps we shall be able to make amends 
for the disappointment another day. Papa called upon 
him this morning." 

Sir Eupert, sitting opposite his daughter, smiled at this. 
" Did I really? " he asked; " I was not aware of it." 

" Oh, yes, you did, papa, or at least I did for you." 
4 
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Sir Rupert's face wore a comic expression of despair. 
"Helena, Helena! why?" 

"Because he is one of the most interesting men ex- 
isting " 

" And because he is down on his luck too," said the 
duchess. "I guess that always appeals to you." The 
beautiful American girl had not shaken off all the expres- 
sions of her fatherland. 

" But, I say," said Selwyn, who seemed to think that the 
subject called for statesmanlike comment, " how will it do 
for a pillar of the Government to be extending the hand 
of fellowship " 

"To a defeated man," interrupted Helena. "Oh, that 
won't matter one bit. The affairs of Gloria are hardly 
likely to be a grave international question for us, and in 
the mean time it is only showing a courtesy to a man who is 
at once an Englishman and a stranger." 

A slightly ironical " Hear, hear ! " came irom Soame 
Eivers, who did not love enthusiasm. 

Sir Eupert followed suit good-humoredly. 

" Where is he stopping? " asked Sir Eupert. 

"At Paulo's Hotel, papa." 

" Paulo's Hotel," said Mrs. Selwyn. " That seems to be 
quite the place for exiled potentates to put up at. The 
ex-King of Capri stopped there during his recent visit, and 
the chiefs from Mashonaland. " 

" And Don Herrera de la Mancha, who claims the throne 
of Spain," said the duke. 

" And the Eajah of Khandur," added Mrs. Selwyn, " and 
the Herzog of Hesse-Steinberg, and ever so many more 
illustrious personages. Why do they all go to Paulo's? " 

" I can tell you," said Soame Eivers. " Because Paulo's 
is one of the best hotels in London, and Paulo is a won- 
derful man. He knows how to make coffee in a way that 
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wins a foreigner's heart, and he understands the cooking of 
all sorts of eccentric foreign dishes, and though he is as 
rich as a Chicago pig-dealer, he looks after everything 
himself and isn't in the least ashamed of having been a 
servant himself. I think he is a Portuguese originally." 

" And our Dictator went there? " Mrs. Selwyn questioned. 

Soame Eivers answered her: "Oh, it is the right thing 
to do; it poses a distinguished exile immediately. Quite 
the right thing. He was well advised." 

" If only he had been as well advised in other matters," 
said Mr. Selwyn. 

Then Hiram Borringer, who had hitherto kept silent, 
after his wont, spoke. 

" I knew him," he said, " some years ago, when I was in 
Gloria." 

Everybody looked at once and with interest at the 
speaker. Hiram seemed slightly embarrassed at the atten- 
tion he aroused, but he was not allowed to escape from 
explanation. 

"Did you really?" said Sir Eupert. "How very inter- 
esting! What sort of man did you find him? " 

Helena said nothing, but she fixed her dark eyes eagerly 
on Hiram's face and listened with slightly parted lips,- all 
expectation. 

"I found him a big man," Hiram answered ; "I don't 
mean big in bulk, for he's not that, but big in nature, 
the man to make an empire and boss it." 

"A splendid type of man," said Mrs. Selwyn, clasping 
her hands enthusiastically. " A man to stand at Caesar's 
side and give directions." 

"Quite so," Hiram responded gravely. "Quite so, 
madam. I met him first just before he was elected presi- 
dent, and that's five years ago." 

" Kather a curious thing, making an Englishman presi- 
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dent, wasn't it? " Mr. Selwyn inquired. At Sir Eupert's 
Mr. Selwyn always displayed a profound interest in all 
political questions. 

" Oh, he is a naturalized citizen of Gloria, of course," 
said Soame Rivers, deftly insinuating his knowledge before 
Hiram could reply. 

"But I thought," said the duke, "that in those South 
American republics, as in the United States, a man has to 
be born in the country to attain to its highest ofl&ce." 

"That is so," said Hiram, "though I fancy his friends 
in Gloria wouldn't have stuck at a trifle like that, just then. 
But as a matter of fact he was actually bom in Gloria." 

" Was he really? " said Sir Rupert. " How curious! " 

To which Mr. Selwyn added, "And how convenient!" 
while Mrs. Selwyn inquired how it happened. 

"Why, you see," said Hiram, "his father was English 
consul at Valdorado long ago, and he married a Spanish 
woman there, and the woman died, and the father seems to 
have taken it to heart, for he came home, bringing his 
baby boy with him. I believe the father died soon after 
he got home." Sir Rupert's face had grown slightly 
graver. Soame Rivers guessed that he was thinking of his 
own old loss. Helena felt a new thrill of interest in the 
man whose personality already so much attracted her. 
Like her, he had hardly known a mother. 

"Then was that considered enough?" the duke asked. 
" Was the fact of his having been born there, although the 
son of an English father, enough, with subsequent natural- 
ization, to qualify him for the office of president? " 

" It was a peculiar case," said Hiram. " The point had 
not been raised before. But as he happened to have the 
army at his back, it was concluded then that it would be 
most convenient for all parties to yield the point. But a 
good deal has been made of it since by his enemies," 
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" I should imagine SO," said Sir Kupert; " but it really is 
a very curious position, and I should not like to say myself, 
off-hand, how it ought to be decided." 

''The big battalions decided it in his case," said Mrs. 
Selwyn. 

" Are they big battalions in Gloria? " inquired the duke. 

"Relatively, yes," Hiram answered. "It wasn't very 
much of an army at that time, even for Gloria, but it went 
solid for him. Now of course it's different." 

"How is it different?" This question came from Mr. 
Selwyn, who put it with an air of profound curiosity. 

Hiram explained. " Why, you see he introduced the 
conscription system. He told me he was going to do so, on 
the plan of some Prussian statesman." 

" Stein," suggested Soame Rivers. 

" Very likely. Every man to take service for a certain 
time. Well, that made pretty well all Gloria soldiers; it 
also made him a heap of enemies and showed them how 
to make themselves unpleasant. I thought it wasn't a 
good plan for him or them at the time." 

" Did you tell him so? " asked Sir Rupert. 

" Well, I did drop him a hint or two of my ideas, but 
he wasn't the sort of man to take ideas from anybody. 
Not that I mean at all that my ideas were of any impor- 
tance, but he wasn't that sort of man." 

" What sort of man was he, Mr. Borringer ? " said Helena 
impetuously. "What was he like, mentally, physically, 
every way? That's what we want to know." 

Hiram knitted his eyebrows, as he always did when he 
was slightly puzzled. He did not greatly enjoy harangu- 
ing the whole company in this way, and he partly regretted 
having confessed to any knowledge of the Dictator. But 
he was very fond of Helena, and he saw that she was 
sincerely interested in the subject, so he went on. 
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" Well, I seem to be spinning quite a yam, and I'm not 
much of a hand at painting a portrait, but I'll do my 
best." 

" Shall we make it a game of twenty questions? " Mrs. 
Selwyn suggested. " We all ask you leading questions and 
you answer them categorically." 

Every one laughed, and Soame Eivers suggested that they 
should begin by ascertaining his age, height, and fighting 
weight. 

"Well," said Hiram, "I guess I can get out my facts 
without cross-examination." He had lived a great deal in 
America and his speech was full of American colloquial- 
isms. For which reason the beautiful duchess liked him 
much. 

"He's not very tall, but you couldn't call him short; 
rather more than middling high ; perhaps looks a bit taller 
than he is, he carries himself so straight. He would have 
made a good soldier." 

" He did make a good soldier," the duke suggested. 

" That's true," said Hiram thoughtfully. " I was think- 
ing of a man to whom soldiering was his trade, his only 
trade." 

" But you haven't half satisfied our curiosity," said Mrs. 
Selwyn. " You have only told us that he is a little over 
the medium height, and that he bears him stiffly up. 
What of his eyes, what of his hair, his beard? Does he 
discharge in either your straw-color beard, your orange- 
tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, or your French 
corn-colored beard, your perfect yellow? " 

Hiram looked a little bewildered. "I beg your par- 
don, ma'am," he said. The duke came to his rescue. 

"Mrs. Selwyn 's Shakespearian quotation expresses all 
our sentiments, Mr. Borringer. Give us a faithful picture 
of the hero of the hour." 
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" As for his hair and beard,*' Hiram resumed, " why, they 
are pretty much like most people's hair and beard, a fairish 
brown, and his eyes match them. He has very much the 
sort of favor you might expect from the son of a very fair- 
haired man and a dark woman. His father was as fair as 
•a Scandinavian, he told me once. He was descended from 
some old Danish Viking, he said.** 

"That helps to explain his belligerent Berserker dis- 
position,** said Sir Rupert. 

" A fine type,** said the duke pensively, and Mr. Selwyn 
caught him up with : 

" The finest type in the world. The sort of men who 
have made our empire what it is,** and he added somewhat 
confusedly, for his wife's eyes were fixed upon him and 
he felt afraid that he was overdoing his part, " Hawkins, 
Probisher, Drake, Rodney, you know.** 

"But,*' said Helena, who had been very silent, for her, 
during the interrogation of Hiram, " I do not feel as if I 
quite knew all I want to know yet.*' 

" The noble thirst for knowledge does you crec^t, Miss 
Langley," said Soame Rivers pertly. 

Miss Langley laughed at him. 

" Yes, I want to know all about him. He interests me, 
he has done something, he casts a shadow, as somebody 
has said somewhere. I like men who do something, who 
cast shadows instead of sitting in other people's shadows.** 

Soame Rivers smiled a little sourly, and there was a sug- 
gestion of acerbity in his voice as he said in a low tone, as 
if more to himself than as a contribution to the general 
conversation: "He has cast a decided shadow over Gloria.** 
He did not quite like Helena's interest in the dethroned 
Dictator. 

" He made Gloria worth talking about,** Helena retorted. 
" Tell me, Mr. Borringer, how did he happen to get to 
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Gloria at all? How did it come in his way to be president 
and dictator and all that? " 

" Rebellion lay in his way and he found it," Mrs. Selwyn 
suggested, whereupon Soame Eivers tapped her playfully 
upon the wrist, carrying on the quotation with the words 
of Prince Hal, " Peace, chewet, peace." Mr. Soame Hivers 
was a very free-and-easy young gentleman occasionally, and 
as he was a son of Lord Shoreditch, much might be for- 
given to him. 

Hiram, always slightly bewildered by the quotations of 
Mrs. Selwyn and the badinage of Soame Rivers, decided 
to ignore them both and to address himself entirely to 
Miss Langley. 

"Sorry to say I can't help you much, Miss Langley. 
When I was in Gloria five years ago, I found him there, as 
I said, running for President. He had been a nationalized 
citizen there for some time, I reckon, but how he got so 
much to the front I don't know." 

"Doesn't a strong man always get to the front? " the 
duchess asked. 

"Yes," said Hiram. "I guess that's so. Well, I hap- 
pened to get to know him and we became a bit friendly, 
and we had many a pleasant chat together. He was as 
frank as frank, told me all his plans. ^I mean to make 
this little old place move,' he said to me." 

"Well, he has made it move," said Helena. She was 
immensely interested and her eyes dilated with excite- 
ment. 

"A little too fast, perhaps," said Hiram meditatively. 
" I don't know. Anyhow he had things all his own way 
for a goodish spell." 

"What did he do when he had things his own way?" 
Helena asked impatiently. 

" Well — he tried to introduce reforms " 
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"Yes — I knew he would do that," the girl said, with 
the proud air of a sort of ownership. 

"You seem to have known all about him," Mrs. Selwyn 
said, smiling loftily, sweetly, as at the romantic enthusiasm 
of youth. 

"Well, so I do somehow," Helena answered almost 
sharply, certainly with impatience. She was not thinking 
of Mrs. Selwyn.' "Now, Mr. Borringer — goon — about his 
reforms? " 

" He seemed to have gotten a kind of notion about mak- 
ing things English or American. He abolished flogging 
of criminals and all sorts of old-fashioned ways — and he 
tried to reduce taxation — and he put down a sort of a 
remnant of slavery that was still hanging round — and he 
wanted to give free land to all the emancipated folks — and 
he wanted to have an equal suffrage for all men — and to do 
away with corruption in the public offices and the civil 
service — and to compel the judges not to take bribes — and 
all sorts of things. I am afraid he wanted to do a good 
deal too much reform for what you folks would call the 
governing classes out there. I thought so at the time. 
He was right, you know," Hiram said meditatively, "but 
then I am mightily afraid he was right in a wrong sort of 
way. 

" He was right anyhow," Helena said triumphantly. 

"S'pose he was," said Hiram; "but things have to go 
slow, don't you see." 

" Well— what happened? " 

" I don't rightly know how it all came about exactly, but 
I gqess all the privileged classes, as you call them here, 
got their backs up,- and all the officials went dead against 
him " 

" My great deed was too great," Helena said. 

" What is that, Helena? " her father asked. 
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"It's from a poem by Mrs. Browning — about another 
dictator, but more true of my dictator than of hers,*' 
Helena answered. 

" Well,** Hiram went on, " the opposition soon began to 
grumble ** 

" Some people are always grumbling,*' said Soame Rivers. 
"What should we do without them? Where should we 
get our independent opposition? ** 

" Where indeed? ** said Sir Rupert, with a sigh of humor- 
ous pathos. 

"Well,** said Helena, "what did the opposition do?** 

"Made themselves nasty,** answered Hiram. "Stirred 
up discontent against the foreigner, as they called him. 
He found his congress hard to handle. There were votes 
of censure and talks of impeachment, and I don't know 
what else. He went right ahead his own way without 
paying them the least attention. Then they took to refus- 
ing to vote his necessary supplies for the army and navy. 
He managed to get the money in spite of them, but 
whether he lost his temper or not I can't say, but he took 
it into his head to declare that the constitution was endan- 
gered by the machinations of unscrupulous enemies and to 
declare himself Dictator.** 

" That was brave,** said Helena enthusiastically. 

"Rather rash, wasn't it? ** sneered Soame Rivers. 

" It may have been rash and it may not,** Hiram answered 
meditatively. " I believe he was within the strict letter 
of the constitution, which does empower a president to take 
such a step under certain conditions. But the opposition 
meant fighting. So they rebelled against the Dictator and 
that's how the bother began. How it ended you all 
know.** 

"Where were the people all this time?** asked Helena 
eagerly. 
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" I guess the people didn't understand much about it 
then,*' Hiram answered. 

"My great deed was too great," Helena answered once 
again. 

"The usual thing," said Soame Eivers. "Victory to 
begin with, and the confidence born of victory ; then de- 
feat and disaster." 

" The story of those three days' fighting in Valdorado is 
one of the most rattling things in recent times," said the 
duke. 

" Was it not? " said Helena. " I read every word of it 
every day, and I did want him to win so much." 

" Nobody could be more sorry that you were disappointed 
than he, I should imagine," said Mr. Selwyn. 

"What puzzles me," said Mrs. Selwyn, "is why, when 
they had got him in their power, they didn't shoot 
him." 

"Ah, you see he was an Englishman by family," Sir 
Rupert explained. "And though, of course, he had 
changed nationality, I think the Congressionalists were a 
little afraid of arousing any kind of feeling in England." 
As a matter of fact, of course," said Soame Eivers, 

we shouldn't have dreamed of making any row if they 
had shot him or hanged him, for the matter of that." 

"You can never tell," said the duke. "Somebody 
might have raised the civis Romanus cry " 

" Yes, but he wasn't any longer a dvis Romanus^** Soame 
Rivers objected. 

" Do you think that would matter much if a cry was 
wanted against the Government?" the duke asked with a 
smile. 

"Not much, I'm afraid," said Sir Rupert. "But what- 
ever their reasons, I think the victors did the wisest thing 
possible in putting their man on board their big ironclad. 
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the Almirante Cochrane^ and setting him ashore at Cher- 
bourg." 

^ With a polite intimation, I presame, that if he again 
returned to the territory of Gloria he would be shot with- 
out form of trial," added Soame Rivers. 

" But lie will return," Helena said. " He will, I am sure p 
of it, and perhaps they may not find it so easy to shoot him T 
then as they think now. A man like that is not so easily 
got rid of." 

Helena spoke with great animation, and her earnestness 
made Sir Bupert smile. 

"If that is so," said Soame Rivers, "they would have 
done better if they had shot him out of hand." 

Helena looked slightly annoyed as she replied quickly: 
" He is a strong man. I wish there were more men like 
him in the world." 

" Well," said Sir Rupert, " I suppose we shall all see him 
soon and judge for ourselves. Helena seems to have made 
up her mind already. Shall we go upstairs? " 

" My great deed was too great " held possession that day 
of the mind and heart of Helena Langley. 



CHAPTER VI 

"hope is my throne — BID KINGS COME BOW TO IT 



It 



London, eager for a lion, lionized Ericson. That royal 
sport of lion-hunting, practised in old times by kings in 
Babylon and Nineveh, as those strange monuments in the 
British Museum bear witness, is the favorite sport of fash- 
ionable London to-day. And just at that moment London 
lacked its regal quarry. The latest traveller from dark- 
est Africa, the latest fugitive pretender to authority in 
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France, had slipped oat of the popular note and the favors 
of the press. Ericson came in good time. There was a 
gap and he filled it. 

He found himself, to his amazement and his amusement, 
the hero of the hour. Invitations of all kinds showered 
upon him ; the gates of great houses yawned wide to wel- 
come him ; had he been gifted like Helena with the power 
of multiplying his personality he could scarcely have been 
able to accept every invitation that was thrust upon him. 
But he did accept a great many ; indeed it might be said 
that he had to accept a great many. Had he had his own 
way he might perhaps have buried himself in Hampstead 
and enjoyed the company of his aunt and the mild society 
of Mr. Gilbert Sarrasin. But the impetuous, indomitable 
Hamilton would hear of no inaction. He insisted, copy- 
ing a famous phrase of Lord Beaconsfield's, that the key of 
Gloria was in London. " We must make friends," he said, 
" we must keep ourselves in evidence ; we must never for 
a moment allow our claim to be forgotten or our interests 
to be ignored. If we are ever to get back to Gloria we 
must make the most of our inevitable exile." 

The Dictator smiled at the enthusiasm of his young 
henchman. Hamilton was tremendously enthusiastic. A 
young Englishman of high family, of education, of some 
means, he had attached himself to Ericson years before at 
a time when Hamilton, fresh from the university, was tak- 
ing that complement to a university career, a trip round 
the world, at a time when Ericson was just beginning that 
course of reform which had ended for the present in Lon- 
don and Paulo's Hotel. Hamilton's enthusiasm often 
proved to be practical. Like Ericson he was full of great 
ideas for the advancement of mankind ; he had swallowed 
all socialisms and had almost believed, before he fell in 
with Ericson, that he had elaborated the secret of social 
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government. But his wide knowledge was of service; and 
his devotion to the Dictator showed itself of sterling stuff 
on that day in the Plaza Nacional when he saved his life 
from the insurgents. If the Dictator sometimes smiled at 
Hamilton's enthusiasm he often allowed himself to yield 
to it. Just for the moment he was a little sick of the 
whole business; the inevitable bitterness that tinges a 
man's heart who has striven to be of service and who has 
been misunderstood had laid hold of him ; there were times 
when he felt that he would let the whole thing go and 
make no further effort. Then it was that Hamilton's en- 
thusiasm proved so useful, that Hamilton's restless energy 
in keeping in touch with the friends of the fallen man 
roused him and stimulated him. 

He had made many friends now in London. Both the 
great political parties were civil to him, especially perhaps 
the Tory party. Being in power they could not make an 
overt declaration of their interest in him, but just then 
the Tory party was experiencing one of those emotional 
waves which at times sweep over its consciousness, when 
it feels called upon to exalt the banner of progress, to play 
the old Eoman part of lifting up the humble and casting 
down the proud, of showing a paternal interest in all man- 
ner of schemes for the redress of wrong and suffering every- 
where. Somehow or other it had got it into its head that 
Ericson was a man after its own heart ; that he was a kind 
of new Gordon ; that his gallant determination to make 
the people of Gloria happy in spite of themselves was a 
proof of the application of Tory methods. Sir Rupert en- 
couraged this idea. As a rule, his party were a little afraid 
of his advanced ideas, but on this occasion they were will- 
ing to accept them, and they manifested the friendliest 
interest in the Dictator's defeated schemes. Indeed so 
friendly were they that many of the Radicals began to take 
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alarm and think that something must be wrong with a man 
who met with so cordial a reception from the ruling party. 

Ericson himself met these overtures contentedly enough. 
If it was for the good of Gloria that he should return some 
day to carry out his dreams, then anything that helped 
him to return was for the good of Gloria too, and un- 
doubtedly the friendliness of the ministerialists was a very 
important factor in the problem he was engaged upon. 
He did not know at first how much Tory feeling was influ- 
enced by Sir Eupert; he did not know until later how 
much Sir Rupert was influenced by his daughter. 

Helena had aroused in her father something of her own 
enthusiasm for the exiled Dictator. Sir Rupert had looked 
into the whole business more carefully, had recognized that 
it certainly would be very much better for the interests of 
British subjects under the green and yellow banner, that 
Gloria should be ruled by an Englishman like Ericson, 
than by the wild and reckless Junta who at present upheld 
uncertain authority by martial law. England had recog- 
nized the Junta of course; it was the de facto government 
and there was nothing else to be done. But it was not 
managing its affairs well; the credit of the country was 
shaken ; its trade was gravely impaired ; the very consid- 
erable English colony was loud in its protests against the 
defects of the new regime. Under these conditions Sir 
Rupert saw no reason for not extending the hand of friend- 
ship to the Dictator. 

He did 'extend the hand of friendship. He met the 
Dictator at a dinner-party given in his honor by Mr. 
Wynter, M.P., Mr. Wynter who had always made it a 
point to know everybody, and who was as friendly with 
Sir Rupert as with the chieftains of his own party. Sir 
Rupert had expressed to Wynter a wish to meet Ericson ; 
go when th^ dinner oaine off be found himself placed at • 
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the right-hand side of Ericson, who was at his host's right- 
hand side. The two men got on well from the first. Sir 
Rupert was attracted by the fresh unselfishness of Ericson, 
by something still youthful, still simple in a man who had 
done and endured so much, and he made himself agreeable 
as he only knew how to his neighbor. Ericson, for his 
part, was frankly pleased with Sir Rupert. He was a 
little surprised, perhaps, at first to find Sir Rupert's opin- 
ions coincided so largely with his own; that their views of 
government agreed on so many important particulars. He 
did not at first discover that it was Ericson 's unconstitu- 
tional act in enforcing his reforms rather than the actual 
reforms themselves that aroused Sir Rupert's admiration. 
Sir Rupert was a good talker, a master of the manipula- 
tion of words, knowing exactly how much to say in order 
to convey to the mind of his listener a very decided im- 
pression without actually committing himself to any pledged 
opinion. Ericson was a shrewd man, but in such delicate 
dialectic he was not a match for a man like Sir Rupert. 

Sir Rupert asked the Dictator to dinner, and the Dictator 
went to the great house in Queen's Gate and was presented 
to Helena and was placed next to her at dinner, and thought 
her very pretty and original and attractive, and enjoyed 
himself very much. He found himself, to his half-un- 
conscious surprise, still young enough and human enough 
to be pleased with the attention people were paying him ; 
above all, that he was still young enough and human 
enough to be pleased with the very obvious homage of a 
charming young woman. For Helena's homage was very 
obvious indeed. Accustomed always to do what she pleased 
and say what she pleased, Helena at three-and-twenty had 
a frankness of maniier, a straightforwardness of speech 
which her friends called original and her detractors called 
audacious. She would argue unabashed with the great 
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leader of the party on some high point of foreign policy ; 
she would talk to the great chieftain of Opposition as if he 
were her elder brother. People who did not understand 
her said that she was forward, that she had no reserve ; 
even people who understood her, or thought they did, were 
sometimes a little startled by her careless directness. Soame 
Rivers once, when he was irritated by her, which occasion- 
ally happened, though he generally kept his irritation to 
himself, said that she had a " slap-on- the-back *' way of 
treating her friends. The remark was not kind, but it 
happened to be fairly accurate, as unkind remarks some- 
times are. 

But from the first Helena did not treat the Dictator 
with the same brusque spirit of camaraderie which she 
showed to most of her friends. Her admiration for the 
public man, if it had been very enthusiastic, was very sin- 
cere. She had, from the first time that Ericson's name 
began to appear in the daily papers, felt a keen interest in 
the adventurous Englishman who was trying to introduce 
free institutions and advanced civilization into one of the 
worm-eaten republics of the New World. As time went 
on Ericson's doings became more and more conspicuous, 
the girl's admiration for the lonely pioneer waxed higher 
and higher, till at last she conjured up for herself an image 
of heroic chivalry as romantic in its way as anything that 
could be evolved from the dreams of a sentimental school- 
girl. To reform the world — was not that always England's 
mission, if not especially the mission of her own party? 
and here was an Englishman fighting for reform* in that 
feverish place, and endeavoring to make his people happy 
and prosperous and civilized by methods which certainly 
seemed to have more in common with the benevolent 
despotism of the Tory party, than with the theories of 
Opposition. Bit by bit it came to pass, that Helena Lang- 
5 
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ley grew to look upon Ericson over there in that queer, 
ebullient comer of new Spain as her ideal hero, and so 
it happened that, when at last she met her hero in the 
flesh, for the first time her frank audacity seemed to desert 
her. 

Not that she showed in the slightest degree embarrass- 
ment when Sir Eupert first presented to her the grave 
man with the earnest eyes, whose pointed beard and brown 
hair were both slightly touched with gray. Only those 
who knew Helena well could possibly have told that she 
was not absolutely at her ease in the presence of the Dic- 
tator. Ericson himself thought her the most self- 
possessed young lady he had ever met, and to him, familiar 
as he was with the exquisite effrontery belonging to the 
New Castilian dames in Gloria, self-possession in young 
women was a recognized fact. Even Sir Eupert himself 
scarcely noticed anything that he would have called shyness 
in his daughter's demeanor as she stood talking to the 
Dictator with her large fine eyes fixed in composed gaze 
upon his face. But Soame Eivers noticed a difference in 
her bearing ; he was not her father, and he was accustomed 
to watch every tone of her speech and every movement of 
her eyes, and he saw that she was not entirely herself in 
the company of the "new man," as he called Ericson; and 
seeing it he felt a pang, or at least a prick, at the heart 
and sneered at himself immediately in consequence. But 
he edged up to Helena just before the pairing took place for 
dinner, and said softly to her, so that no one else could 
hear, "You are shy to-night. Why?" and moved away 
smiling at the angry flash of her eyes and the compression 
of her mouth. 

Possibly the words of Eivers may have affected her more 
than she was willing to admit ; but she certainly was not 
as self -composed as usual during that first dinner. Her 
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wit flashed vivaciously ; the Dictator thought her brilliant 
and even rather bewildering; if any one had said to him 
that Helena Langley was not absolutely at her ease with 
him he would have stared in amazement. For himself he 
was not at all dismayed by the brilliant, beautiful girl who 
sat next to him. The long habit of intercourse with all 
kinds of men under all kinds of conditions had given him 
the experience which enabled him to be at his ease under 
any circumstances even the most unfamiliar, and certainly 
talking to Helena Langley was an experience that had no 
precedent in the Dictator's life. But he talked to her 
readily, with great pleasure ; he felt a little surprise at her 
obvious willingness to talk to him and accept his judgment 
upon many things; bufc he set this down as one of the few 
agreeable conditions attendant upon being lionized, and 
accepted it gratefully. "I am the newest thing," he 
thought to himself, " and so this child is interested in me 
and consequently civil to me. Probably she will have for- 
gotten all about me the next time we meet ; in the mean 
while she is very charming." The Dictator had even been 
about to suggest to himself that he might possibly forget 
all about her, but somehow this did not seem very likely 
and he dismissed it. 

He did not see very much of Helena that night after the 
dinner. Many people came in, and Helena was surrounded 
by a little court of adorers, men of all ages and occupa- 
tions, statesmen, soldiers, men of letters, all eagerly talk- 
ing a kind of talk which was almost unintelligible to the 
Dictator. In that bright Babel of voices, in that conver- 
sation which was full of allusions to things of which he 
knew nothing, and for which, if he had known, he would 
have cared less, the Dictator felt his sense of exile suddenly 
come strongly upon him like a great chill wave. It was 
not that he could feel neglected. A great statesman was 
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talking to him, talking at much length, confidentially, 
paying him the compliment of repeatedly inviting his 
opinion and of deferring to his judgment. There was not 
a man or woman in the room who was not anxious to be 
introduced to Ericson, who was not delighted when the 
introduction was accorded and when he or she had taken 
his hand and exchanged a few words with him. But some- 
how it was Helena's voice that seemed to thrill in the Dic- 
tator's ears; it was Helena's face that his eyes wandered to 
through all that brilliant crowd, and it was with some- 
thing like a sense of serious regret that he found himself 
at last taking her hand and wishing her good-night. Her 
bright eyes grew brighter as she expressed the hope that 
they would meet soon again. The Dictator bowed and 
withdrew. He felt in his heart that he shared the hope 
very strongly. 

The hope was certainly realized. So notable a lion as 
the Dictator was asked everywhere, and everywhere that he 
went he met the Langleys. In the high political and 
social life in which the Dictator, to his entertainment, 
found himself, the hostilities of warring parties had little 
or no effect. In that rarefied air it was hard to draw the 
breath of party passion, and the Dictator came across the 
Ijangleys as often in the houses of Opposition as in Minis- 
terial mansions. So it came to pass that something almost 
approaching to an intimacy sprang up between John Eric- 
son on the one part, and Sir Eupert and Helena Langley 
on the other. Sir Eupert felt a real interest in the ad- 
venturous man with the eccentric ideas; perhaps his pres- 
ence recalled something of Sir Eupert's own hot youth, 
when he had had eccentric ideas and was looked upon with 
alarm by the steady -going. Helena made no concealment 
of her interest in the exile. She was always so frank in 
her friendships, so off-hand and boyish in her air of com- 
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radeship with many people that her attitude toward the 
Dictator did not strike any one, except Soame Eivers, as 
being in the least marked — for her. Indeed most of her 
admirers would have held that she was more reserved with 
the Dictator than with others of her friends. Soame 
Eivers saw that there was a difference in her bearing 
toward the Dictator and toward the courtiers of her little 
court, and he smiled cynically and pretended to be amused. 

Ericson's acquaintance with the Langleys ripened into 
that rapid intimacy which is sometimes possible in London. 
At the end of a week he had met them many times and 
had been twice to their house. Helena had always insisted 
that a friendship which was worth anything should declare 
itself at once, should blossom quickly into being, and not 
proceed by slow stages. She offered the Dictator her 
friendship very frankly and very graciously, and Ericson 
accepted very frankly the gracious gift. For it delighted 
him, tired as he was of all the strife and struggle of the 
last few years, to find rest and sympathy in the friendship 
of so charming a girl; the cordial sympathy she showed 
him came like a balm to the humiliation of his overthrow. 
He liked Helena, he liked her father; though he had 
known them but for a handful of days it always delighted 
him to meet them ; he always felt in their society that he 
was in the society of friends. 

One evening, when Ericson had been little more than a 
month in London, he found himself at an evening party 
given by Lady Seagraves. Lady Seagraves was a wonder- 
ful woman — "the fine flower of our modern civilization," 
Soame Eivers called her. Everybody came to her house ; 
she delighted in contrasts; life was to her one prolonged 
antithesis. Soame Eivers said again of her parties that 
they resembled certain early Italian pictures which gave 
you the mythological gods in one place, a battle in another^ 
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a scene of pastoral peace in a third. It was an astounding 
amalgam. 

Ericson arrived at Lady Seagraves' rather late ; the rooms 
were very full ; he found it difficult to get up the great 
staircase. There had been some great ministerial function, 
and the dresses of many of the men in the crowd were 
as bright as the women's. Court suits, ribands and orders 
lent additional color to a richly colored scene. But even 
in a crowd where everybody bore some claim to distinction 
the arrival of the Dictator aroused general attention. 
Ericson was not yet sufficiently hardened to the experience 
to be altogether indifferent to the fact that every one was 
looking at him, that people were whispering his name to 
each other as he slowly made his way from stair to stair, 
that pretty women paused in their upward or downward 
progress to look at him, and invariably with a look of ad- 
miration for his grave, handsome face. 

When he got to the top of the stairs Ericson found his 
hostess and shook hands with her. Lady Seagraves was an 
effusive woman, who was always delighted to see any of her 
friends, but she felt a special delight at seeing the Dictator 
and she greeted him with a special effusiveness. Her party 
was choking with celebrities of all kinds, social, political, 
artistic, legal, clerical, dramatic, but it would not have 
been entirely triumphant if it had not included the Dicta- 
tor. Lady Seagraves was very glad to see him indeed and 
said so in her warm, enthusiastic way. 

"I'm so glad to see you," Lady Seagraves murmured. 
" It was so nice of you to come. I was beginning to be 
desperately afraid that you had forgotten all about me and 
my poor little party." 

It was one of Lady Seagraves' graceful affectations to 
pretend that all her parties were small parties, almost par- 
taking of the nature of impromptu festivities. Ericson 
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glanced around over the great room crammed to overflow- 
ing with a crowd of men and women who could hardly 
move, men and women most of whose faces were famous or 
beautiful, men and women all of whom, as Soame Rivers 
said, had their names in the play-bill ; there was a smile 
on his face as he turned his eyes from the brilliant mass to 
Lady Seagraves' face. 

" How could I forget a promise which it gives me so 
much pleasure to fulfil? " he asked. Lady Seagraves gave 
a little cry of delight. 

" Now that's perfectly sweet of you ; how did you ever 
learn to say such pretty things in that dreadful place? 
Oh, but of course I forgot, Spaniards pay compliments to 
perfection, and you have learned the art from them, you 
frozen Northerner." 

Ericson laughed. " I am afraid I should never rival a 
Spaniard in compliments," he said. He never knew quite 
what to talk to Lady Seagraves about, but indeed there 
was no need for him to trouble himself, as Lady Seagraves 
could at all times talk enough for two or more. 

So he just listened while Lady Seagraves rattled on, 
sending his glance hither and thither in that glittering 
assembly, seeking almost unconsciously for one face. He 
saw it almost immediately; it was the face of Helena 
Langley and, her eyes were fixed on him. She was stand- 
ing in the throng at some little distance from him talking 
to Soame Eivers, but she nodded and smiled to the Dic- 
tator. 

At that moment the arrival of the Duke and Duchess of 
Deptford set Ericson free from the ripple of Mrs. Sea- 
graves' conversation. She turned to greet the new arrivals, 
and the Dictator began to edge his way through the press 
to where Helena was standing. Though she was only a little 
distance off, his progress was but slow progress. The 
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rooms were tightly packed, and almost every person he met 
knew him and spoke to him or shook hands with him. 
But he made his way steadily forward. 

** Here comes the illustrious exile," said Soame Eivers in 
a low tone, " I suppose nobody will have a chance of saying 
a word to you for the rest of the evening? '* 

Miss Langley glanced at him with a little frown. " I 
am afraid I can scarcely hope that Mr. Ericson will con- 
sent to be monopolized by me for the whole of the even- 
ing,** she said. " But I wish he would, for he is certainly 
the most interesting person here." 

Soame Eivers shrugged his shoulders slightly. "You 
always know some one who is the most interesting man in 
the world — for the time being," he said. 

Miss Langley frowned again, but she did not reply, for 
by this time Ericson had reached her and was holding out 
his hand. She took it with a bright smile of welcome. 
Soame Eivers slipped away in the crowd, after nodding to 
Ericson. 

"I am so glad that you have come," Helena said. **I 
was beginning to fear that you were not coming." 

"It is very kind of you,** the Dictator began, but Miss 
Langley interrupted him. 

" No, no, it isn't kind of me at all, it is just natural 
selfishness. I want to talk to you about several things, 
and if you hadn't come I should have been disappointed in 
my purpose, and I hate being disappointed.*' 

The Dictator still persisted that any mark of interest 
from Miss Langley was kindness. " What do you want to 
talk to me about particularly? " he asked. 

"Oh, many things. But we can't talk in this awful 
crush. It's like trying to stand up against big billows on 
a stormy day. Come with me. There is a quieter place 
at the back where we shall have a chance of peace.*' 
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She turned and led the way slowly through the crowd, 
the Dictator following her obediently. Once again the 
progress was a slow one, for every man had a word for Miss 
Langley, and he himself was eagerly caught at as they 
drifted along. But at last they got through the greater 
crush of the centre rooms and found themselves in a kind 
of lull in a further saloon where a piano was, and where 
there were fewer people. Out of this room there was a 
still smaller one with several palms in it, and out of the 
palms arising a great bronze reproduction of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles. Lady Seagraves playfully called this little 
room her Pagan parlor. Here people who knew the house 
well found their way when they wanted quiet conversa- 
tion. There was nobody in it when Miss Langley and the 
Dictator arrived. Helena sat down oil a sofa with a sigh 
of relief, and Ericson sat down beside her. 

" What a delightful change from all that awful noise and 
glare ! " said Helena. " I am very fond of this little corner, 
and I think Lady Seagraves regards it as especially sacred 
to me.'* 

" I am grateful for being permitted to cross the hallowed 
threshold," said the Dictator. ** Is this the tutelary divin- 
ity? " And he glanced up at the bronze image. 

"Yes," said Miss Langley. "That is a copy of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles which was discovered at Olympia 
some years ago. It is the right thing to worship." 

" One so seldom worships the right thing — at least at 
the right time," he said. 

I worship the right thing, I know," she rejoined — 

but I don't quite know about the right time." 

"Your instincts would be sure to guide you right," he 
answered, not indeed quite knowing what he was talking 
about. 

" Why? " she asked point-blank. 
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" Well — I suppose I meant to say that you have nobler 
instincts than most other people " 

" Come — you are not trying to pay me a compliment? 
I don't want compliments — I hate and detest them. Leave 
them to stupid and uninteresting men." 

" And to stupid and uninteresting women? " 

" Another try at a compliment! " 

"No— I felt that." 

" Well, anyhow I did not entice you in here to hear 
anything about myself — I know all about myself." 

"Indeed," he said straightforwardly, "I do not care to 
pay compliments and I should never think of wearying 
you with them. I believe I hardly quite knew what I was 
talking about just now." 

" Very well — it does not matter. I want to hear about 
you — I want to know all about you. I want you to trust 
in me and treat me as your friend." 

" But what do you want me to tell you? " 

"About yourself — and your projects and everything; 
will you?" 

The Dictator was a little bewildered by the girl's earnest- 
ness, her energy, and the perfect simplicity of her evident 
belief that she was saying nothing unreasonable. She saw 
reluctance and hesitation in his eyes. 

" You are very young," he began. 

" Too young to be trusted? " 

" No — I did not say that.'' 

" But your look said it." 

" My look then mistranslated my feelings." 

"What did you feel?" 

" Surprise — and interest — and gratitude." 

She tossed her head impatiently. 

"Do you think I can't understand?" she asked in her 
impetuous way — her imperial way with most others, but 
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only impetuous way with him. For most others with 
whom she was familiar she was able to control and be 
familiar with — but she could only be impetuous with the 
Dictator. Indeed it was the high tide of her emotion 
which carried her away so far as to fling her in mere im- 
petuousness against him. 

The Dictator was silent for a moment and then he said : 

" You don't seem much more than a child to me." 

" Oh — why? Do you not know — I am twenty-three! '* 

"I am twenty- three," the Dictator murmured, looking 
at her with a kindly and half -melancholy interest. " You 
are twenty-three ! — well, there it is — do you not see, Miss 
Langley?" 

" There what is? " 

** There is all the difference. To be twenty-three seems 
to you to make you quite a grown-up person ? " 

" What else should it make me? I have been of age for 
two years — what am I but a grown-up person? " 

"Not in my sense," he said placidly. "You see I have 
gone through so much and lived so many lives, that I 
begin to feel quite like an old man already. Why, I 
might have had a daughter as old as you." 

" Oh, stuff! " the audacious young woman interposed. 

" Stuff? How do you know? " 

" As if I hadn't read lives of you in all the papers and 
magazines and I don't know what. I can tell your birth- 
day if you wish, and the year of your birth. You are 
quite young — in my eyes." <^ 

" You are kind to me," he said gravely, " and I am quite 
sure that I look at my very best in your eyes." 

"You do indeed," she said fervently, gratefully. 

" Still that does not prevent me from being twenty years 
older than you " 

" All right ; but would you refuse to talk frankly and 
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sensibly about yourself — sensibly, I mean, as one talks to a 
friend and not as one talks to a child ; would you refuse to 
talk in that way to a young man merely because you were 
twenty years older than he? " 

"I am not much of a talker," he said, "and I very 
much doubt if I should talk to a young man at all about 
my projects — ^unless, of course, to my friend Hamilton." 

Helena turned half away disappointed. It was of no 
use then. She was not his friend. He did not care to 
reveal himself to her. And yet she thought that she could 
do so much to help him ! She felt that tears were begin- 
ning to gather in her eyes and she would not for all the 
world that he should see them. 

"I thought we were friends," she said, giving out the 
words very much as a child might give them out — and in- 
deed her heart was much more as that of a little child 
than she herself knew or than he knew then. For she had 
not the least idea that she was in love or likely to be in 
love with the Dictator. Her free, energetic, wild falcon 
spirit had never as yet troubled itself with thoughts of such 
kind. She had made a hero for herself out of the Director 
— she almost adored him — but it was with the most genu- 
ine hero-worship, or fetish-worship, if that be the better 
and harsher way of putting it, and she had never thought 
of being in love with him. Her highest ambition up to 
this hour was to be his friend and to be admitted to his 
confidence, and — happy recognition! — to be consulted 
by him. When she said, " I thought we were friends," she 
jumped up and went toward the window to hide the emo- 
tion which she knew was only too likely to make itself felt. 

The Dictator got up and followed her. " We are friends, " 
he said. 

She looked brightly round at him ; but perhaps he saw in 
her eyes that she had been feeling a keen disappointment. 
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"You think my professed friendship mere girlish in- 
quisitiveness — I know you do," she said, for she was still 
angry. 

" Indeed I do not," he said earnestly. " I have had no 
friendship since I came back an outcast to England — no 
friendship like that given to me by you " 

She turned round delightedly toward him. 

" And by your father." 

And again she could not tell why she turned partly away. 

"But the truth is," he went on to say, "I have no 
clearly defined plans as yet." 

" You don't mean to give in? " she asked eagerly. 

He smiled at her impetuosity. She blushed slightly as 
she saw his smile. 

"Oh, I know!" she exclaimed; "you think me an im- 
pertinent school-girl and you only laugh at me." 

" I do nothing of the kind. It is only too much of a 
pleasure to me to talk to you on terms of friendship. 
Look here — I wish we could do as people used to do in the 
old melodramas and swear an eternal friendship." 

"I swear an eternal friendship to you," she exclaimed, 
"whether you like it or not," and obeying the wild im- 
pulse of the hour she held out both her hands. 

He took them both in his, held them for just one instant 
— and then let them go. 

"I accept the friendship," he said with a quiet smile, 
" and I reciprocate it, with all my heart." 

Helena was already growing a little alarmed at her own 
impulsiveness and efEusiveness. But there was something 
in the Dictator's quiet, grave, and protecting way which 
always seemed to reassure her. " He will be sure to un- 
derstand me," was the vague thought in her mind. 

Assuredly the Dictator now thought he did understand 
her. He felt satisfied that her enthusiasm was the enthu- 
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siasm of a generous girl's friendship, and that she thought 
about him in no other way. He had learned to like her 
companionship and to think much of her fresh, courageous 
intellect, and even of her practical good sense. He had 
no doubt that he should find her advice on many things 
worth having. His battle-field just now and for some 
time to come must be in London — in the London of finance 
and diplomacy. 

" Come and sit down again," the Dictator said. " I will 
tell you all I know — and I don't know much. I do not 
mean to give up, Miss Langley. I am not a man who 
gives up — I am not built that way." 

"Of course I knew," Helena exclaimed triumphantly. 
" I knew you would never give up. You couldn't." 

"I couldn't; and I do not believe I ought to give up. 
I am sure I know better how to provide for the future of 
Gloria than — than — ^well, than Gloria knows herself, just 
now. I believe Gloria will want me back." 

" Of course she will want you back, when she comes to 
her senses," Helena said with sparkling eyes. 

" I don't blame her for having a little lost her senses 
under the conditions; it was all too new and I was too 
hasty ; I was too much inspired by the ungoverned energy 
of the new broom. I should be better now if I had the 
chance." 

" You will have the chance — you must have it ! " 

" Do you promise it to me? " he said with a kindly smile. 

" I do — I can — I know it will come to you ! " 

"Well, I can wait," he said quietly. "When Gloria 
calls me to go back to her I will go." 

" But what do you mean by Gloria? Do you want a 
plebiscite of the whole population in your favor? " 

" Oh no! I only mean this, that if the large majority of 
the people whom I strove to serve are of opinion they can 
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do without me — well, then I shall do without them. But 
if they call me I shall go to them, although I went to my 
death and knew it beforehand." 

One may do worse things," the girl said proudly, 

than go knowingly to one's death." 

"You are so young!" he said. "Death seems nothing 
to you. The young and the generous are brave like that." 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, " let my youth alone ! " She would 
have liked to say, "Oh, confound my youth!" but she 
did not give way to any such unseemly impulse. She felt 
very happy again, her high spirits all rallying round her. 

" Let your youth alone? " the Dictator said with a half- 
melancholy smile. "So long as time lets it alone! And 
even time will do that for some years yet." 

Then he stopped, and felt a little as if he had been 
preaching a sermon to the girl. 

" Come," she broke in upon his moralizings, " if I am so 
dreadfully young at least I'll have the benefit of my im- 
maturity! If I am to be treated as a child I must have a 
child's freedom from conventionality." She dragged for- 
ward a heavy armchair lined with the soft, mellowed, dull 
red leather which one sees made into cushions and sofa- 
pillows in the shops of Nuremberg's more artistic uphol- 
sterers; and then at its side on the carpet she planted a 
footstool of the same material and color. " There," she 
said, "you sit in that chair." 

" And you — what are you going to do? " 

" Sit first and I will show you." 

He obeyed her and sat in the great chair. 

"Well— now?" he asked. 

" I shall sit here at your feet." She flung herself down 
and sat on the footstool. 

"Here is my throne," she said composedly; "bid kings 
come bow to it," 
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" Kings come bowing to a banished republican? ** 

" You are my king," she answered, " and so I sit at your 
feet and am proud and happy. Now talk Jo me and tell 
me some more." 

But the talk was not destined to go any further that 
night. Soame Rivers and one or two others came loung- 
ing in. Helena did not stir from her lowly position. The 
Dictator remained as he was just long enough to show that 
he did not regard himself as having been disturbed. 
Helena flung a saucy little glance of defiance at the prin- 
cipal intruder. 

" I know you were sent for me," she said. " Papa wants 
me?" 

« 

" Yes," the intruder replied ; " if I had not been sent I 
should never have ventured to follow you into this room." 

"Of course not; this is my special sanctuary. Lady 
Seagraves has dedicated it to me and now I dedicate it to 
Mr. Ericson. I have just been telling him that for all he 
is a republican he is my king. " 

The Dictator had risen by this time. 

" You are sent for? " he said. 

" Yes — I am sorry." 

" So am I; but we must not keep Sir Rupert waiting." 

" I shall see you again — when? " she asked eagerly. 

" Whenever you wish," he answered. Then they shook 
hands and Soame Rivers took her away. 

Several ladies remarked that night that really Helena 
Langley was going quite beyond all bounds, and was over- 
doing her unconventionality quite too shockingly. She 
was actually throwing herself right at Mr. Ericson 's head. 
Of course Mr. Ericson would not think of marrying a chit 
like that. He was quite old enough to be her father. 

One or two stout dowagers shook their heads sagaciously 
and remarked that Sir Rupert had a great deal of money, 
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and that a large fortune got with his wife might come in 
very handy for the projects of a dethroned Dictator. " And 
men are all so vain, my dear," remarked one to another. 

"Mr. Ericson doesn't look vain," the other said medita- 
tively. 

" They are all alike, my dear," rejoined the one. And so 
the matter was settled — or left unsettled. 

Meanwhile the Dictator went home and began to look 
over maps and charts of Gloria. He buried himself in 
some plans of street improvement, including a new and 
splendid opera house, of which he had actually laid the 
foundation before the crash came. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE PRINCE AND CLAUDIO 

Why did the Dictator bury himself in his maps and his 
plans and his improvements in the street architecture of a 
city which in all possibility he was never to see more? 

For one reason, because his mind was on something else 
to-night, and he did not feel as if he were acting with full 
fidelity to the cause of Gloria if he allowed any subject to 
come even for the hour too directly between him and that. 
Little as he allowed himself to put on the airs of a patriot 
and a philanthropist, much as he would have hated to exhibit 
himself or be regarded as a professional patriot, yet the 
devotion to that cause which he had himself created — the 
cause of a regenerated Gloria — was deep down in his very 
heart. Gloria and her future were his day-dream, his idol, 
his hobby, or his craze, if you like ; he had long been 
possessed by the thought of a redeemed and regenerated 
Gloria. To-night his mind had been thrown for a mo- 
6 
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ment off the track, and it was therefore that he pulled 
out his maps and was endeavoring to get on to the track 
again. 

But he could not help thinking of Helena Langley. 
The girl embarrassed him — bewildered him. Her upturned 
eyes came between him and his maps. Her frank homage 
was just like that of a child. Yet she was not a child, 
but a remarkably clever and brilliant young woman, and 
he did not know whether he ought to accept her homage. 
He was for all his strange career somewhat conservative in 
his notions about women. He thought that there ought 
to be a sweet reserve about them always. He rather liked 
the pedestal theory about woman. The approaches and 
the devotion he thought ought to come from the man 
always. In the case of Helena Langley it never occurred 
to him to think that her devotion was anything different 
from the devotion of Hamilton, but then a young man who 
is one's secretary is quite free to show his devotion, while 
a young woman who is not one's secretary is not free to 
show her devotion. Ericson kept asking himself whether 
Sir Kupert would not feel vexed when he heard of the 
way in which his dear spoiled child had been going on, as 
he probably would from herself; for she evidently had 
not the faintest notion of concealment. On the other 
hand, what could Ericson do? Give Helena Langley an 
exposition of his theories concerning proper behavior in 
unmarried womanhood? Why, how absurd and priggish 
and offensive such a course of action would be! The girl 
would either break into laughter at him or feel herself of- 
fended by his attempt to lecture her. And who or what had 
given him any right to lecture her? What, after all, had 
she done? Sat on a footstool beside the chair of a public 
man whose cause she sympathized with and who was quite 
old enough — or nearly so, at all events — to be her father. 
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Up to this time Ericson was rather inclined to press the 
" old enough to be her father " and to leave out the " nearly 
so. ** Then again he reminded himself that social ways and 
manners had very much changed in London during his 
absence, and that girls were allowed and even encouraged 

• 

to do all manner of things now, which would have been 
thought tomboy ish or even improper in his younger days. 
Why, he had glanced at scores of leading articles and 
essays written to prove that the London girl of the close 
of the century was free to do things which would have 
brought the deepest and most comprehensive blush to the 
cheeks of the meek and modest maidens of a former gen- 
eration. 

Yes; but for all this change of manners it was certain 
that he had himself heard comments made on the impul- 
sive nnconventionality of Miss Langley. The comments 
were sometimes generous, sympathetic, and perhaps a lit- 
tle pitying, and of course they were sometimes ill-natured 
and spiteful. But whatever their tone, they all tuned to 
the one key that Miss Langley was impulsively unconven- 
tional. 

The Dictator was inclined to resent the intrusion of a 
woman into his thoughts. For years he had been in the 
habit of regarding women as trees walking. He had ha^ 
a love disappointment early in life. His true-love had 
proved a false true-love, and he had taken it very seriously 
— taken it quite to heart. He was not enough of a modern 
London man to recognize the fact that something of the 
kind happens to a good many people, and that there are 
still a great many girls left to choose from. He ought 
to have made nothing of it, and consoled himself easily, 
but he did not. So he had lost his ideal of womanhood, 
and went through the world like one deprived of a sense. 
The man is on the whole happiest whose true-love dies 
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early and leaves him with an ideal of womanhood which 
never can change. He is, if he be at ail a true man, 
thenceforth as one who walks under the guidance of an 
angel. But Ericson's mind was put out by the failure of 
his ideal. Happily he was a strong man by nature, with 
deep impassioned longings and profound convictions, and 
going on through life in his lonely overcrowded way, he 
soon became absorbed in the entrancing egotism of devo- 
tion to a great cause. He began to see all things in life 
first as they bore on the regeneration of Gloria ; now as 
they bore on his restoration to Gloria. So he had been 
forgetting all about women, except as ornaments of society 
and occasionally as useful mechanisms in politics. 

The memory of his false true-love had long faded. He 
did not now particularly regret that she had been false. 
He did not regret it even for her own sake; for he knew 
that she had got on very well in life; had married a rich 
man, held a good position in society, and apparently had 
all her desires gratified. It was probable — it was almost 
certain — that he should meet her in London this season, 
and he felt no interest or curiosity about the meeting — did 
not even trouble himself by wondering whether she had 
been following his career with eyes in which old memories 
gleamed. But after her he had done no love-making and 
felt inclined for no romance. His ideal, as has been said, 
was gone, and he did not care for women without an ideal 
to pursue. Ericson was a curious combination, more 
often living in life than met in life, of the dreamer and 
the man of action. In some moods he was a Druid and 
in some a soldier of fortune, a Free Companion ; and in 
others yet a fanatic. 

Every night, however late, when the Dictator had got 
back to his rooms Hamilton came to see him and they read 
over letters and talked over the doings of the next day. 
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Hamilton came this night in the usual course of things and 
Ericson was delighted to see him. He was sick of trying 
to study the street improvements of the metropolis of 
Gloria, and he was vexed at the intrusion of Helena Lang- 
ley into his mind ; for he did not suspect in the least that 
she had yet made any intrusion into his heart. 

** Well, Hamilton, I hope you have been enjoying your- 
self?" 

" Yes, Excellency, fairly enough. Do you know I had a 
long talk with Sir Eupert Langley about you? " 

" Aye, aye? What does Sir Rupert say about me? " 

"Well, he says," Hamilton began distressedly, "that 
you had better give up all notions of Gloria and go in for 
English politics." 

The Dictator laughed, and at the same time felt a little 
touched. He could not help remembering the declaration 
of his life's policy he had just been making to Sir Eupert 
Langley's daughter. 

" What on earth do I know about English politics? " he 
asked. 

" Oh, well, of course you could get it all up easily 
enough so far as that goes. " 

" But doesn't Sir Rupert see that so far as I understand 
things at all I should be in the party opposed to him? " 

" Yes, he says that, but he doesn't seem to mind. He 
thinks you would find a field in English politics, and he 
says the life of the House of Commons is the life to which 
the ambition of every true Englishman ought to turn, and, 
you know, all that sort of thing." 

"And does he think that I have forgotten Gloria? " 

"No, but he has a theory about all South American 
States ; he thinks they are all rotten and that sort of thing. 
He insists that you are thrown away on Gloria." 

" Fancy a man being thrown away upon a country," the 
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Dictator said, with a smile. ^I have often heard and 
read of a country being thrown away upon a mau, but 
never yet of a man being thrown away upon a country. 
I should not have wondered at such an opinion from an 
ordinary Englishman who has no idea of a place the size 
of Gloria, where we could stow away England, France, and 
Germany in a little unnoticed comer. But Sir Eupert, 
who has been there ! Give us out the cigars, Hamilton, 
and ring for some drinks. " 

Hamilton brought out the cigars and rang the bell. 

"Well, anyhow, I have told you," he said hesitatingly. 

" So you have, boy, with your usual indomitable honesty. 
For I know what you think about all this." 

Of course you do. You don't want to give up Gloria? " 
Give up Gloria? Never! while grass grows and water 
runs!" 

" Well, then we need not say any more about that." 

"Tell me, though, where was all this? At Lady Sea- 
graves'?" 

"No, it was at Sir Eupert's own house." 

" Oh, yes, I forgot. You were dining there? " 

"Yes, I was dining there." 

" This was after dinner? " 

" Yes. There were very few men there, and he talked 
all this to me in a confidential sort of way. Tell me, 
Excellency, what do you think of his daughter? " 

The Dictator almost started. If the question had come 
out of his own inner consciousness, it could not have illus- 
trated more clearly the problem which was perplexing his 
heart. 

"Why, Hamilton, I have not seen very much of her, 
and I don't profess to be much of a judge of young ladies. 
Why on earth do you want my opinion? What is your 
own opinion of her? " 
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" I think she is very beautiful. " 
"So do I." 
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And awfully clever." 
Right again — so do I." 

And singularly attractive, don't you think? " 
Yes, very attractive, indeed. But you know, my boy, 
that the attractions of young women have now little more 
than a purely historical interest for me. Still I am quite 
prepared to go as far with you as to admit that Miss Lang- 
ley is a most attractive young woman." 

" She thinks ever so much of you^** Hamilton said dog- 
matically. 

"She has great sympathy with our cause," the Dictator 
said. 

" She would do anything you asked her to do." 

"My boy, I don't want to ask her to do anything." 

" Excellency, I want you to advise her to do something 
— for me. " 

" For you, Hamilton? Is that the way? " The Dictator 
asked the question with a tone of infinite sympathy, and 
he stood up as if he were about to give some important 
order. Hamilton on the other hand collapsed into a chair. 

" That is the way, Excellency." 

" You are in love with this child? " 

" I am madly in love with this child, if you call her 



so. 



Ericson made some strides up and down the room with 
his hands behind him. Then he suddenly stopped. 

" Is this quite a serious business? " he asked in a low, 
soft voice. 

"Terribly serious for me, Excellency, if things don't 
turn out right. I have been hit very hard." 

The Dictator smiled. 

" We get over such things," he said. 
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"But I don H want to get over this. 1 don't mean to 
get over it.** 

"Well," Ericson said good-humoredly, and with quite 
recovered composure, ^ it may not be necessary for you to 
get over it. Does the young lady want you to get over it? " ) i^-. 

" I haven't ventured to ask her yet." 

" What do you mean to ask her? " 

"Well, of course, if she will — have me." • 

" Yes, naturally. But I mean when " 

" When do I mean to ask her? " 

"No; when you propose to marry her? " 

" Well, of course, when we have settled ourselves again 
in Gloria and all is right there. You don't fancy I would 
do anything before we have made that all right? " 

"But all that is a little vague," the Dictator said. 
" The time is somewhat indefinite ; one does not quite know 
what the young lady might say." 

" She is just as enthusiastic about Gloria as I am, or as 
you are." 

" Yes, but her father? Have you said anything to him 
about this? " 

" Not a word. I waited until I could talk of it to you, 
and get your promise to help me." 

" Of course I'll help you, if I can. But tell me, how 
can I? What do you want me to do? Shall I speak to 
Sir Eupert? " 

" If you would speak to him after, I should be awfully 
glad. But I don't so much mind, about him just yet; I 
want you to speak to her! " 

" To Miss Langley? To ask her to marry you? " 

"That's about what it comes to," Hamilton said cour- 
ageously. 

"But my dear love-sick youth, would you not much 
rather woo and win the girl for yourself? " 
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"What I am afraid of," Hamilton said gravely, "is that 
she would pretend not to take me seriously. She would 
laugh and turn me into ridicule, and try to make fun of 
the whole thing. But if you tell her that it is positively 
serious and a business of life and death with me, then she 
will believe you, and she must take it seriously and give you 
a serious answer, or at least promise to give me a serious 
answer." 

" This is the oddest way of love-making, Hamilton. " 

" I don't know," Hamilton said ; " we have Shakespeare's 
authority for it, haven't we? Didn't Don Pedro arrange 
for Claudio and Hero? " 

"Well, a very good precedent," Ericson said, with a 
smile. "Tell me about this to-morrow; think over it and 
sleep over it in the mean time, and if you then still think 
that you are willing to make your proposals through the 
medium of an envoy, then trust me, Hamilton, your envoy 
will do all he can to win for you your heart's desire.". 

"I don't know how to thank you," Hamilton exclaimed 
fervently. 

"Don't try. I hate thanks. If they are sincere they 
tell their tale without words. I know you, everything 
about you is sincere." 

Hamilton's eyes lightened with joy and gratitude. He 
would have liked to seize his chief's hand and press it to 
his lips; but he forbore. The Dictator was not an effusive 
man, and effusiveness did not flourish in his presence. 
Hamilton confined his gratitude to looks and thoughts and 
to the dropping of the subject for the present. 

"I have been pottering over these maps and plans," the 
Dictator said. 

"I am so glad," Hamilton exclaimed, "to find that your 
heart is still wholly absorbed in the improvement of 
Gloria." 
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The Dictator remained for a few moments silent and 
apparently buried in thctught. He was not thinking, per- 
haps, altogether of the projected improvements in the cap- 
ital of Gloria. Hamilton had often seen him in these 
sudden and silent, but not sullen moods, and was always 
careful not to disturb him by asking any question or 
making any remark. The Dictator had been sitting in a 
chair and pulling the ends of his moustache. At once he 
got up and went over to where Hamilton was seated. 

"Look here, Hamilton," he said in a tone of positive 
sternness, "I want to be clear about all this. I want to 
help you, of course I want to help you, if you can really 
be helped. But first of all, I must be certain, as far as 
human certainty can go, that you really know what you do 
want. The great curse of life is that men, and I suppose 
women too, I can't say, do not really know or trouble to 
know what they do positively want with all their strength 
and itith all their soul. The man who positively knows 
what he does want and sticks to it has got it already. Tell 
me, do you really want to marry this young woman? " 

" I do, with all my soul and with all my strength ! *' 

"But have you thought about it? Have you turned it 
over in your mind? Have you come down from your high 
horse and looked at yourself, as the old joke puts it? " 

" It's no joke for me," Hamilton said dolefully. 

"No, no, boy; I didn't mean that it was. But I mean, 
have you really looked at yourself and her? Have you 
thought whether she could make you happy? Have you 
thought whether you could make her happy? What do 
you know about her? What do you know about the kind 
of life which she lives? How do you know whether she 
could do without that kind of life; whether she could live 
any other kind of life? She is a London society girl; she 
rides in the Row at a certain hour ; she goes out to dinner- 
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parties and to balls; she dances until all hours of the 
morning; she goes abroad to the regular place at the regu- 
lar time ; she spends a certain part of the winter visiting 
at the regulation country-houses. Are you prepared to 
live that sort of life, or are you prepared to bear the 
responsibility of taking her out of it? Are you prepared 
to take the butterfly to live in the camp? " 

"She isn't a butterfly." 

" No, no — never mind my bad metaphor. But she has 
been brought up in a kind of life which is second nature 
to her. Are you prepared to live that life with her? Are 
you sure, are you quite, quite sure, that she would be 
willing, after the first romantic outburst, to put up with a 
totally different life, for the sake of you? " 

"Excellency," Hamilton said, smiling somewhat sadly, 
"you certainly do your best to take the conceit out of a 
young man." 

"My boy, 1 don't think you have any self-conceit; but 
you may have a good deal of self-forgetfulness. Now I 
want you to call a halt and remember yourself. In this 
business of yours, supposing it comes to what you would 
consider at the moment a success " 

"At the moment," Hamilton pleaded in pained remon- 
strance. 

" At the moment, yes. Supposing the thing ends suc- 
cessfully for you, one life or other must necessarily be sac- 
rificed — yours or hers. Which is it going to be? Don't 
make too much of her present enthusiasm. Which is it 
going to be?" 

"I don't believe there will be any sacrifice needed," 
Hamilton said, in an impassioned tone. " I told you she 
loves Gloria as well as you or I could do." 

The Dictator shook his head and smiled pityingly. 

" But if there is to be any sacrifice of any life," Hamilton 
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said, driven on, perhaps, by his chief's pitying smile, " it 
shan't be hers. No! if she will have me after we have got 
back Gloria, I'll live with her in London every season, and 
ride with her in the Row every morning and afternoon, 
and take her, by Jove! to all the dinners and balls she cares 
about, and she shall have her heart's desire whatever it 
be." 

The Dictator's face was crossed by some shadows. Pity 
was there and sympathy was there, and a certain melan- 
choly pleasure, and, it may be, a certain disappointment. 
He pulled himself together very quickly, and was cool, 
genial, and composed according to his usual way. 

"All right, boy," he said; "this is genuine love at all 
events, however it may turn out. You have answered my 
question fairly and fully. I see now that you do know 
what you want. That is one great point anyhow. I will 
do my very best to get for you what you want. If it only 
rested with me, Hamilton! " 

There was a positive note of tenderness in his voice as 
he spoke these words, and yet there was a kind of forlorn 
feeling in his heart as if the friend of his heart was leaving 
him. He felt a little as the brother Walt in Eichter's 
exquisite and forgotten novel might have felt when he was 
sounding on his flute that final morning, and going out on 
his cold way never to see his brother again. The brother 
Walt heard the soft sweet notes and smiled tranquilly, be- 
lieving that his brother was merely going on a kindly 
errand to help him, Walt, to happiness. But the flute- 
player felt that come what might they were, in fact, to be 
parted forever. 



CHAPTER VIII 
"l WONDEB WHY?" 



The Dictator had had a good deal to do with marrying 
and giving in marriage in the republic of Gloria. One of 
the social and moral reforms he had endeavored to bring 
about was that which should secure to young people the 
right of being consulted as to their own inclinations before 
they were formally and finally consigned to wedlock. The 
ordinary j)ractice in Gloria was very much like that which 
prevails in certain Indian tribes ; the family on either side 
arranged for the young man and maiden — made it rather of 
a market bargain, settled it by compromise of price or 
otherwise, and then brought the pair together and married 
them. Ericson set his face against such a system and 
tried to get a chance for the young people. He carried his 
influence so far that the parents on both sides among the 
official classes in the capital consulted him generally be- 
fore taking any step, and then he frankly undertook the 
mediator's part and found out whether the young woman 
liked the young man or not — -.whether she liked some one 
better or not. He had a sweet and kindly way with him 
which usually made both the youths and the maidens con- 
fidential, and he was told many a quiet heart secret, and 
where he found that a suggested marriage would really not 
dp he told the parents as much, and they generally yielded 
to his influence and his authority. He had made happy 
many a pair of young lovers who, without his beneficent 
intervention, would have been doomed to "spoil two 
houses," as the old saying puts it. 

Therefore, he did not feel much put out at the mere idea 
of intervening in another man's love affairs, or even the 
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idea of carrying a proposal of marriage from another 
man. 

Yet, the Dictator was in somewhat thoughtful mood as 
he drove to Sir Rupert Langley's. He had taken much 
interest in Helena Langley. She had an influence over 
him which he told himself was only the influence of a clever 
child — told himself of this again and again. Yet there 
was a curious feeling of unfltness, of dissatisfaction with 
the part he was going to play. Of course he would do his 
very best for Hamilton. There was no man in the world 
for whom he cared half so much as he did for Hamilton. 
No, that is not putting it strongly enough — there was now 
no man in the world for whom he really cared but Hamil- 
ton. The Dictator's affections were curiously narrowed. 
He had almost no friends whom he really loved but Hamil- 
ton, and acquaintances were to him just all the same, one 
as good as another and no better. He was a philanthropist 
by temperament, or nature, or nerve, or something; but 
while he would have risked his life for almost any man 
and for any woman or child, he did not care in the least 
for social intercourse with men, women, and children in 
general. He could not talk to a child; children were a 
trouble to him because he did not know what to say to 
them. Perhaps, this was one reason why he was attracted 
by Helena Langley, she seemed so like the ideal child to 
whom one can talk. Then came up the thought in his 
mind : must he lose Hamilton if Miss Langley should con- 
sent to take him as her husband? Of course Hamilton 
had declared that he would never marry until the Dictator 
and he had won back Gloria; but how long would that re- 
solve last if Helena were to answer yes — and now? The 
Dictator felt lonely as his cab stopped at Sir Eupert Lang- 
ley's door. 

" Is Miss Langley at home? " 
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Yes, Miss Langley was at home. Of course the Dic- 
tator knew that she would be, and yet in his heart he could 
almost have wished to hear that she was out. There is a 
mood of mind in which one likes any postponement. But 
the duty of friendship had to be done, and the Dictator 
was sorry for everybody. 

The Dictator was met in the hall by the footman and 
also by To-to. To-to was Helena's black poodle. The 
black poodle took to all Helena's friends very readily. 
Whom she liked, he liked. He had his ways like his mis- 
tress, and he at once allowed Ericson to understand not 
only that Helena was at home, but that Helena was sitting 
just then in her own room where she habitually received 
her friends. The footman told the Dictator that Miss 
Langley was at home; To-to told him what the footman 
could not have ventured to do, that she was waiting for 
him in her own drawing-room and ready to receive him. 

Now how did To-to contrive to tell him that? 

Very easily, in truth. To-to had a keen, healthy curios- 
ity. He was always anxious to know what was going on. 
The moment he heard the bell ring at the great door he 
wanted to know who was coming in, and he ran down the 
stairs and stood in the hall to find out. When the door 
was opened and the visitor appeared To-to instantly made 
up his mind. If it was an unfamiliar figure, To-to con- 
sidered it an introduction in which he had no manner of 
interest, and without waiting one second he scampered back 
to rejoin his mistress, and try to explain to her that there 
was some very uninteresting man or woman coming to call 
on her. But, if it was somebody he knew and whom he 
knew that his mistress knew, then there were two courses 
open to him. If Helena was not in her sitting-room, then 
To-to welcomed the visitor in the most friendly and hospit- 
able way, and then fell into the background and took no 
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further notice, but ranged the premises carelessly and on 
his own account. If, however, his mistress were in her 
drawing-room, then To-to invariably preceded the visitor 
up the stairs, going in front even of the footman, and 
ushered the new-comer into my lady's chamber. The pro- 
cess of reasoning on To-to's part must have been somewhat 
after this fashion : " My business is to announce my lady's 
friends, the people whom I with my exquisite intelligence 
know to be people whom she wants to see. If I know that 
she is in her drawing-room ready to see them, then of 
course it is my duty and my pleasure to go before and an- 
nounce them. But if I know, having just been there, that 
she is not yet there, then I have no function to perform. 
It is the business of some other creature ; her maid very 
likely, to receive the news from the footman that some one 
is waiting to see her. That is a complex process with 
which I have nothing to do." The favored visitor, there- 
fore — the visitor, that is to say, whom To-to favored, believ- 
ing him or her to be favored by To-to's mistress — had to 
pass through what may be called two portals or ordeals. 
First, he had to ask of the servant whether Miss Langley 
was at home. Being informed that she was at home, then 
it depended on To-to to let the visitor know whether Miss 
Langley was actually in her drawing-room waiting to re- 
ceive him, or whether he was to be shown into the drawing- 
room and told that Miss Langley would be duly informed 
of his presence, and asked if he would be good enough to 
take a chair and wait for a moment. Never was To-to 
known to make the slightest mistake about the actual con- 
dition of things. Never had he run up in advance of the 
Dictator when his mistress was not seated in her drawing- 
room ready to receive her visitor. Never had he remained 
lingering in the hall and the passages when Miss Langley 
was in her room and prepared for the reception. Evi- 
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dently To-to regarded himself as Helena's special function- 
ary. The other attendants and followers, footmen, maids, 
and such like might be allowed the privilege of saying 
whether Miss Langley was or was not at home to receive 
visitors, but the special and quite peculiar function of 
To-to was to make it clear whether Miss Langley was or 
was not at that very moment waiting in her own particular 
drawing-room to welcome them. 

So the Dictator, who had not much time to spare, being 
pressed with various affairs to attend to, was much pleased 
to find that To-to not merely welcomed him when the door 
was opened — a welcome which the Dictator would have ex- 
pected from To-to 's undisguised regard and even patron- 
age — but that To-to briskly ran up the stairs in advance of 
the footman, and ran before him in through the drawing- 
room door when the footman had opened it. The Dictator 
loved the dog because of the creature's friendship for him 
and love for its mistress. The Dictator did not then know 
how much he loved the dog because the dog was devoted 
to Helena Langley. On the stairs, as he went up, a sudden 
pang passed through the Dictator's heart. It might, per- 
haps, have brought him even clearer warning than it did. 
"If I succeed in my mission,** it might have told him, 
"what is to become of me?** But although the shot of 
pain did pass through him, he did not give it time to ex- 
plain itself. 

Helena was seated on a sofa. The moment she heard 
his name announced she jumped up and ran to meet 
him. 

"I ought to have gone beyond the threshold,** she said, 
blushing, " to meet my king.** 

" So kind of you,** he said rather stiffly, " to stay in for 
me. You have so many engagements.*' 

" As if I would not give up any engagements to please 
7 
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She perversely pretended to misunderstand his meaning. 
He hardly noticed her words. "Please go on," she said, 
and tell me about Mr. Hamilton." 

He is in love with you," the Dictator said in a soft, 
low voice, and as if he envied the man about whom that 
tale could be told. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed impatiently, turning on her sofa as 
if in pain, " I am sick of all this love-making! Why can't^ 
a young man like one without making an idiot of himself 
and falling in love with one? Why can't we let each 
other be happy all in our own way? It is all so horribly 
mechanical! You meet a man two or three times, and you 
dance with him and you talk with him, and perhaps you 
like him — perhaps you like him ever so much, and then 
in a moment he spoils the whole thing by throwing his 
ridiculous offer of marriage right in your face ! Why on 
earth should I marry Mr. Hamilton? " 

"Don't take it too lightly, dear young lady; I know 
Hamilton to the very depths of his nature. This is a 
serious thing with him, he is not like the commonplace 
young masher of London society; when he feels he feels 
deeply. I know what has been his personal devotion to 
mvself." 

"Then why does he not keep to that devotion? Why 
does he desert his post? What does he want of me? 
What do I want of him? I liked him chiefly because he 
was devoted to you, and now he turns round and wants to 
be devoted to me ! Tell him from me, that he was much 
better employed with his former devotion — tell him, my 
advice was that he should stick to it." 

"You must give a more serious answer," the Dictator 
said gravely. 

"Why didn't he come himself?" she asked somewhat 
inconsequently, and going off on another tack at once. " I 
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can't understand how a man of any spirit can love by 
deputy." 

** Kings do sometimes/' the Dictator said. 

Helena blushed again. Some thought was passing 
through her mind which was not in his. She had called 
him her king. 

"Mr. Hamilton is not a king," she said almost angrily. 
She was on the point of blurting out, "Mr. Hamilton 
is not my king," but she recovered herself in good time. 
"Even if he were," she went on, "I should rather be 
proposed to in person, as Katherine was by Henry the 
Fifth." 

" You take this all too lightly," Ericson pleaded. " Re- 
member that this young man's heart and his future life 
are wrapped up in your answer, and in you.'' 

" Tell him to come himself and get his answer," she said 
with a scornful toss of her head. Something had risen up 
in her heart which made her unkind. 

"Miss Langley," Ericson said gravely, "I think it 
would have been much better if Hamilton had come him- 
self and made his proposal and argued it out with you for 
himself. I told him so, but he would not be advised. He 
is too modest and fearful, although I tell you I have seen 
more than once what pluck he has in danger. Yes, I have 
seen how cool, how elated he can be with the bullets and 
the bayonets of the enemy all at work about him. But he 
is timid with yow, because he loves you." 

" He either fears his fate too much," she began. 

** You can't settle this thing by a quotation. I see that 
you are in a mood for quotations, and that shows that you 
are not very serious. I shall tell you why he asked me and 
prevailed upon me to come to you and speak for him. 
There is no reason why I should not tell you " 

"Tell me," she said. 
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" I am old enough to have no hesitation in telling a girl 
of your age anything " 

Again Helena said, "I wish you would let my age 
alone. I thought we had come to an honorable understand- 
ing to leave my age out of the question." 

" I fear it can't well be left out of this question. You 
see what I was going to tell you was that Hamilton asked 
me to break this to you because he believes I have great 
influence with you." 

"Of course, you know you have." 

"Yes; but there was more." 

" What more? " she turned her head away. 

" He is under the impression that you would do anything 
I asked you to do." 

" So I would, and so I will ! " she exclaimed impetuously. 
" If you ask me to marry Mr. Hamilton I will marry him ! 
Yes — I will. If you, knowing what you do know, can 
wish your friend to marry me, and me to become his wife, 
I will accept his condescending offer. You know I do not 
love him ; you know I never felt one moment's feeling of 
that kind for him ; you know that I like him as I like 
twenty other young men, and not a bit more. You know 
this, at all events you know it now when I tell you, and 
will you ask me to marry Mr. Hamilton now? " 

"But is this all true — is this really how you feel to 
him?" 

'^ Zwischen uns sei WahrJieit" Helena said scornfully. 
"Why should I deceive you? If I loved Mr. Hamilton I 
could marry him, couldn't I — seeing that he has sent you 
to ask me? I do not love him — I never could love him in 
that way; now what do you ask me to do? " 

"I am sorry for my poor young friend and comrade," 
the Dictator said sadly. " I thought, perhaps, he might 
have had some reason to believe " 
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"Did he tell you anything of the kind? '* 

" Oh, no, no! he is the last man in the world to say such 
a thing or even to think it. One reason why he wished 
me to open the matter to you was, that he feared, if he 
spoke to you about it himself, you would only laugh at 
him and refuse to give him a serious answer. He thought 
you would give me a serious answer." 

" What a very extraordinary and eccentric young man! " 

" Indeed, he is nothing of the kind, although of course, 
like myself he has lived a good deal outside the currents 
of English feeling.** 

"I should l^ve thought,** she said gravely, "that that 
was rather a question of the currents of common human 
feeling. Do the young women in Gloria like to be made 
love to by delegation? ** 

" Would it have made any difference if he had come 
himself? *' 

" No difference in the world — now or at any other time. 
But remember I am a very loyal subject, and I admit the 
right of my king to hand me over in marriage. If you 
tell me to marry Mr. Hamilton I will.** 

" You are only jesting, Miss Langley, and this is not a 
jest." 

"I don't feel much in the mood for jesting,'* she an- 
swered. " It would rather seem as if I had been made the 
subject of a jest." 

"Oh, you must not say that,*' he interposed with almost 
angry tone; " you can't and don't think that either of him 
or of me.** 

"No, I don't! I could not think it of you^ and no, I 
could not think it of him either. But you must admit 
that he has acted rather oddly." 

" And I too, I suppose? " 
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" Oh, you — well, of course you were naturally thinking 
of the interest, or at least the momentary wishes, of your 
friend." 

" Of my two friends. You are my friend. Did we not 
swear an eternal friendship the other night? " 

" Now you are jesting." 

" I am not — I am profoundly serious. I thought per- 
haps this might be for the happiness of both." 

" Did you ever see anything in me which seemed to make 
such an idea likely? " 

You see I have known you but for a short time." 
People who are worth knowing at all are known at 
once or never known," she said promptly, and very dog- 
matically. 

"Young ladies do not wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves." 

" I am afraid I do sometimes, too much," she said. 

" I thought it at least possible " 

"Now you know. Well, are you going to ask me to 
marry your friend Mr. Hamilton? " 

" No, indeed. Miss Langley. That would be a cruel in- 
justice and wrong to him and to you. He must marry 
some one who loves him. You must marry some one 
whom you love. I am sorry for my poor friend ; this will 
hurt him. But he cannot blame you and I cannot blame 
you. He has some comfort — he has Gloria to fight for 
some day." 

"Put it nicely, very nicely to him," Helena said, soften- 
ing now that all was over. "Tell him, won't you? that I 
am ever so fond of him, and tell him that this must not 
make the least difference in our friendship. No one shall 
ever know from me." 

"I will put it all as well as I can," said the Dictator, 
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^ but I am afraid it must make a difference to him. It 
made a difference to me when I was a young man of about 
his age." 

" You were disappointed? " Helena asked in rather trem- 
ulous tones. 

" More than that, I think I was deceived. I was ever so 
much worse off than Hamilton, for there was bitterness in 
my story, and there can be none in his. But I have sur- 
vived, as you see." 

"Is she still living?" 

" Oh, yes, she married for money and rank and has got 
both, and I believe she is perfectly happy." 

"And have you recovered, quite?" 

" Quite ; I fancy it must have been an unreal sort of 
thing altogether. My wound is quite healed, does not 
give me even a passing moment of pain, as very old wounds 
sometimes do. But I am not going to lapse into the senti- 
mental ; it was only the thought of Hamilton that brought 
all this up." 

" You are not sentimental? " Helena asked. 

" I have not had time to be. Anyhow, no woman ever 
cared about me in that way, I mean; no, not one." 

"Ah, you never can tell," Helena said gently. He 
seemed to her somehow to have led a very lonely life; it 
came into her thoughts just then, she could not tell why. 
She was relieved when he rose to go ; for she felt her sym- 
pathy for him beginning to be a little too strong, and she 
was afraid of betraying it. The interview had been a 
curious and a trying one for her. The Dictator left the 
room wondering how he could ever have been drawn into 
talking to a girl about the story of his lost love. " That 
girl has a strange influence over me," he thought. "I 
wonder why? " 



CHAPTER IX 
THE PEIVATE SECBETAEY 

SoAMB KiVERS was in some ways and not a few a model 
private secretary for a busy statesman. He was a gentle- 
man by birth, bringing up, appearance, and manners; he 
was very quick, adroit, and clever; he had a wonderful 
memory, a remarkable faculty for keeping documents and 
ideas in order ; he could speak French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, and conduct a correspondence in these lan- 
guages. He knew the political and other gossip of most 
or all of the European capitals, and of Washington and 
Cairo just as well. He could be interviewed on behalf of 
his chief and could be trusted not to utter one single word 
of which his chief could not approve. He could see any 
undesirable visitor and in five minutes talk him over into 
the belief that it was a perfect grief to the minister to have 
to forego the pleasure of seeing him in person. He was to 
be trusted with any secret which concerned his position, and 
no power on earth could surprise him into any look or gesture 
from which anybody could conjecture that he knew more 
than he professed to know. He was a younger son of very 
good family, and although his allowance was not large, it en- 
abled him as a bachelor to live an easy and gentlemanly 
life. He belonged to some good clubs and he always dined 
out in the season. He had nice little chambers in the St. 
James' Street region, and of course he spent the greater 
part of every day in Sir Eupert's house, or in the lobby of 
the House of Commons. It was understood that he was to 
be provided with a seat in Parliament at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity, not indeed so much for the good of the 

State as for the convenience of his chief, who naturally 
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found it unsatisfactory to have to go out into the lobby in 
order to get hold of his private secretary. Eivers was 
devoted to his chief in his own sort of way. That way was 
not like the devotion of Hamilton to the Dictator : for it 
is very likely that in his own secret soul Rivers occasionally 
made fun of Sir Rupert, with his quixotic ideas and his 
sentimentalisms and his views of life. Rivers had no views 
on the subject of life or of anything else. But Hamilton 
himself could not be more careful of his chief's interests 
than was Rivers. Rivers had no beliefs and no prejudices. 
He was not an immoral man, but he had no prejudice in 
favor of morality ; he was not cruel, but he had no objec- 
tion to other people being as cruel as they liked, as cruel 
as the law would allow them to be, provided that their 
cruelty was not exercised on himself or any one he partic- 
ularly cared about. He never in his life professed or felt 
one single impulse of what is called philanthropy. It was 
to him a matter of perfect indifference whether ten thou- 
sand people in some remote place did or did not perish by 
war or fever or cyclone or inundation. Nor did he care 
in the least, except for occasional political purposes, about 
the condition of the poor in our rural villages or in the 
East End of London. He regarded the poor as he regarded 
the flies, that is, with entire indifference so long as they 
did not come near enough to annoy him. He did not care 
how they lived or whether they lived at all. For a long 
time he could not bring himself to believe that Helena 
Langley actually felt any strong interest in the poor. He 
could not believe that her professed zeal for their welfare 
was anything other than the graceful affection of a pretty 
and clever girl. 

But we all have our weaknesses, even the strongest of us, 
and Soame Rivers found, when he began to be much in 
companionship with Helena Langley, where the weak point 
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was to be hit in his panoply of pride. To him love and 
affection, and all that sort of thing, were mere sentimental 
nonsense, encumbering a rising man and as likely as not, if 
indulged in, to spoil his own career. He had always made 
up his mind to the fact that, if he ever did marry, he must 
marry a woman with money. He would not marry at all 
unless he could have a house and entertain as other people 
in society were in the habit of doing. As a bachelor he 
was all right. He could keep nice chambers, he could ride 
in the Eow, he could have a valet^ he could wear good 
clothes, and he was a man whom nature had meant and 
tailor recognized for one to show off good clothes. But if 
he should ever marry, it was clear to him that he must 
have a house like other people, and that he must give din- 
ner-parties. He did not reason this out in his mind; he 
never reasoned anything out in his mind. It was all clear 
and self-evident to him. Therefore, after a while the 
question began to arise, why should he not marry Helena 
Langley? He knew perfectly well that if she wished to 
be married to him. Sir Eupert would not offer the slightest 
objection. Any man whom his daughter really loved Sir 
Eupert would certainly accept as a son-in-law. Eivers 
even fancied, not perhaps altogether without reason, that 
Sir Eupert personally would regard it as a convenient 
arrangement if his daughter were to fall in love with his 
secretary and get married to him. Above and beyond all 
this Eivers, as practical philosopher, had broken down, 
and he found himself in love with Helena Langley. For 
herself Helena never suspected it. She had grown to be 
very fond of Soame Eivers. He seemed to fill for her 
exactly the part that a good-tempered brother might have 
done. Indeed not any brother, however good-natured, 
would have been as attentive to a sister as Eivers was to 
her. He had a quiet, unobtrusive way of putting his per- 
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Bonal attentions as part of his official duty which absolutely 
relieved Helena's mind of any idea of lover-like considera- 
tion. At many a dinner-party or evening party her father 
had to leave her prematurely and go down to the House of 
Commons. It became to her a matter of course that, in 
such a case, Rivers was always sure to be there to put her 
into her carriage and see that she got safely home. There 
was nothing iu it. He was her father's secretary, a gentle- 
man, to be sure, a man of social position as good as the 
best, but still her father's secretary, looking after her be- 
cause of his devotion to her father. She began to like 
him every day more and more for his devotion to her father. 
She did not at first like his cynical ways ; his trick of making 
out that every great deed was really but a small one; that 
every seemingly generous and self-sacrificing action was actu- 
ally inspired by the very principle of selfishness ; that love of 
the poor, sympathy with the oppressed, were only with the 
better classes another mode of amusing a weary social life. 
But she soon made out a generous theory to satisfy herself on 
that point. Soame Eivers, she felt sure, put on that pan- 
oply of cynicism only to guard himself against the weak- 
ness of yielding to a futile sensibility. He was very poor, 
she thought. She had lordly views about money, and she 
thought a man without a country house of his own must 
needs be wretchedly poor, and she knew that Soame Rivers 
passed all his holiday seasons in the country houses of 
other people. Therefore she made out that Soame Rivers 
was very poor, and of course, if he was very poor, he could 
not lend much practical aid to those who in the East End 
or otherwise were still poorer than he. So she assumed 
that he put on the mask of cynicism to hide the flushing 
of sensibility. She told him as much; she said she knew 
that his affected indifference to the interests of humanity 
was only a disguise put on to conceal his real feelings. At 
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first he used to laugh at her odd, pretty conceits. After 
a while he came to encourage her in the idea, even while 
formally assuring her that there was nothing in it and that 
he did not care a straw whether the poor were miserable 
or happy. 

Chance favored him. There were some poor people 
whom Helena and her father were shipping off to New 
Zealand. Sir Eupert without Helena's knowledge asked 
his secretary to go and look after them the night of their 
going abroad, as he could not go himself. Helena, with- 
out consulting her father, drove down to the docks to look 
after her poor friends, and there she found Rivers installed 
in the business of protector. He did the work well — as 
he did every work that came to his hand. The emigrants 
thought him the nicest gentleman they had ever known. 
Helena said to him : 

" Come now, I have found you out at last,*' and he only 
said: 

"Oh, nonsense! this is nothing," but he did not more 
directly contradict her theory, and he did not say her 
father had sent him, for he knew Sir Eupert would never 
say that of himself. 

Eivers found himself every day watching over Helena 
with a deepening interest and anxiety. Her talk, her 
companionship were growing to be indispensable to him. 
He did not pay her compliments ; indeed, sometimes they 
rather stared at one another in a pleasant school-boy and 
school-girl sort of way. But she liked his society, and felt 
herself thoroughly companionable and comrade-like with 
him, and she never thought of concealing her liking. The 
result was that Soame Rivers began to think it quite on 
the cards that, if nothing should interpose, he might marry 
Helena Langley, and that, too, before very long. Then he 
should have in every way his heart's desire. 
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If nothing should interpose? Yes, but there was where 
the danger came in. If nothing should interpose. But 
was it likely tha{ nothing and nobody would interpose? 
The girl was well known to be a rich heiress : she was the 
only child of a most distinguished statesman. She would 
be very likely to have dukes and marquises competing for 
her hand, and where might Soame Rivers be then? The 
young man sometimes thought that if, through her uncon- 
ventional and somewhat romantic nature, he could entan- 
gle her in a love affair, he might be able to induce her to 
get secretly married to him, before any of the possible 
dukes and marquises had time to put in a claim. But of 
course there would be always the danger of his turning Sir 
Rupert hopelessly against him by any trick of that kind, 
and he saw no use in having the daughter on his side, if 
he could not also have the father. Besides he had a sore 
conviction that the girl would not do anything to displease 
her father. So he gave up the idea of the romantic elope- 
ment or the secret marriage, and he reminded himself that, 
after all, Helena Langley, with all her unconventional 
ways, was not exactly another Lydia Languish. 

Then the Dictator and Hamilton came on the scene, and 
Rivers had many an unhappy hour of it. At first he was 
more alarmed about Hamilton than about the Dictator. 
He could easily understand an impulsive girl's hero- 
worship for the Dictator, and he did not think much about 
it. The Dictator, he assured himself, must seem quite an 
elderly sort of person to a girl of Helena's age. But 
Hamilton was young and handsome, of good family, and 
undoubtedly rich. Hamilton and Helena fraternized very 
freely and openly in their adoration for Ericson, and Rivers 
thought moodily that that partnership of admiration for a 
third person might very well end in a partnership of still 
closer admiration for each other. So, although from the 
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very first he disliked the Dictator, yet he soon began to 
detest Hamilton a great deal more. 

His dislike of Ericson was not exclusively and altogether 
because of Helena's hero-worship; according to his way of 
thinking all foreign adventure had something more or less 
vulgar in it, but was especially objectionable in the case of 
an Englishman. What business had an Englishman — one 
who claims apparently to be an English gentleman — what 
business had he with a lot of South American republicans? 
What did he want among such people; why should he 
care about them; why should he want to govern them; 
and if he did want to govern them, why did he not stay 
there and govern? The thing was in any case mere 
bravado and melodramatic enterprise. 

It was the morning after the day when the Dictator had 
proposed to Helena for poor Hamilton. Soame Rivers met 
Helena on the staircase. 

"Of course," he said with an emphasis, "you will be at 
luncheon to-day? " 

" Why of course? " she asked carelessly. 

"Well, your hero is coming, didn't you know? ** 

" I didn't know, and who is my hero? " 

"Oh, come now — the Dictator, of course." 

"/« he coming?" she asked, with a sudden gleam of 
genuine emotion flashing over her face. 

" Yes, your father particularly wants him to meet Sir 
Lionel Rainey." 

" Oh, I didn't know. Well, yes, I shall be there, I sup- 
pose, if I feel well enough." 

"Are you not well? " Rivers asked, with a tone of some- 
what artificial tenderness in his voice. 

" Oh, yes, I am all right enough ; but I might not feel 
quite up to the level of Sir Lionel Rainey. Only men, 
of course?" 
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"Only men." 
• " WeU, I shall think it over." 

" But you can't want to miss your Dictator? " 

"My Dictator will probably not miss me," the girl said 
in scornful tones, which brought no comfort to the heart 
of Soame Eivers. 

"You would be very sorry if he did not miss you," 
Soame Eivers said blunderingly. Your cynical man of the 
world has his feelings and his angers. 

"Very sorry," Helena defiantly declared. 

The Dictator came punctually at two; he was always 
punctual. To-to was friendly, but did not conduct him. 
He was shown at once into the dining-room where luncheon 
was laid out. The room looked lonely to the Dictator. 
Helena was not there. 

"My daughter is not coming down to luncheon," Sir 
Rupert said. 

" I am so sorry," the Dictator said. "Nothing serious, 
I hope?" 

" Oh, no, a cold or something like that. She didn't tell 
me. She will be quite well, I hope, to-morrow. You see 
how To-to keeps her place? " 

Ericson then saw that To-to was seated resolutely on 
the chair which Helena usually occupied at luncheon. 

"But what is the use, if she is not coming? " the Dic- 
tator suggested, not to disparage the intelligence of To-to, 
but only to find out, if he could, the motive of that un- 
doubtedly sagacious animal's taking such a definite atti- 
tude. 

" Well, To-to does not like the idea of any one taking 
Helena's place — except himself. Now you will see, when 
we all settle down, and no one presumes to try for that 
chair, To-to will quietly drop out of it, and allow the 
remainder of the performance to go undisturbed. He 
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doesn't want to set up any claim to sit on the chair him- 
self ; all he wants is to assert and to protect the right of 
Helena to have that chair at any moment when she may 
choose to join us at luncheon/' 

The rest of the party soon came in from various rooms 
and consultations. Soame Rivers was the first to come. 

" Miss Langley not coming? " he said, with a glance at 
To-to. 

" No/' Sir Rupert answered, " she is a little out of sorts 
to-day; nothing much, but she won't come down just yet." 

" So To-to keeps her seat reserved, I see." 

The Dictator felt in his heart as if he and To-to were 
born to be friends. 

The other guests were Lord Courtreeve and Sir Lionel 
Rainey, the famous Englishman who had settled himself 
down at the court of the King of Siam, and taken in hand 
the railways and general engineering^ and military and 
financial arrangements of that monarch, and, having been 
somewhat hurt in an expedition against the Black Flags, 
was now at home partly for rest and recovery, and partly 
in order to have an opportunity of enlightening his majesty 
of Siam, who had a very inquiring mind, on the imme- 
diate condition of politics and house-building in England. 
Sir Lionel said that above all things the King of Siam 
would be interested in learning, something about Ericson 
and the condition of Gloria, for the King of Siam read 
everything he could get hold of about politics everywhere. 
Therefore Sir Rupert had undertaken to invite the Dic- 
tator to this luncheon, and the Dictator had willingly 
undertaken to come. Soame Rivers had been showing Sir 
Lionel over the house and explaining all its arrangements 
to him, for the King of Siam had thoughts of building a 
palace after the fashion of some first-class and up-to-date 
house in London. Sir Lionel was a stout man rather 
8 
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above the middle height, but looking rather below it 
because of his stoutness. He had a sharply tumed-up, 
dark moustache, and purpling cheeks and eyes, that seemed 
too tightly fitted into the face for their own personal 
comfort. 

Lord Courtreeve was a pale young man, with very refined 
and delicate face. He was a member of the London County 
Council, and was a chairman of a County Council in his 
own part of the country. He was a strong advocate of 
Local Option, and wore at his courageous button-hole the 
blue ribbon which proclaimed his devotion to the cause of 
temperance. He was an honored and a sincere member of 
the League of Social Purity. He was much interested in 
the increase of open spaces and recreation grounds for the 
London poor. He was an unaffectedly good young man, 
and if people sometimes smiled quietly at him, they re- 
spected him all the same. Soame Eivers had said of him, 
that Providence had invented him to be the chief living 
argument in favor of the principle of hereditary legis- 
lation. 

Sir Lionel Rainey and Lord Courtreeve did not get on 
at all. Sir Lionel had too many odd and high-flavored 
anecdotes about life in Siam to be a congenial neighbor for 
the champion of social purity. He had a way, too, of 
referring everything to the lower instincts of man, and 
roughly declining to reckon in the least on any of man's 
or woman's higher qualities. Therefore the Dictator did 
not take to him any more than Lord Courtreeve did, and 
Sir Rupert began to think that his luncheon party was not ^, 
well mixed. Soame Rivers saw it, too, and was deter- 
mined to get the company out of Siam. 

" Do you find London society much changed since you 
were here last. Sir Lionel? " he asked. 

"Didn't come to London to study society," Sir Lionel 
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answered, somewhat gruffly, for he thought there was 
much more to be said about Siam, " I mean in that sort 
of way. I want to get some notions to take back to the 
King of Siam." 

" But might it not interest his majesty to know of any 
changes, if there were any, in London society during that 
time? '* Rivers blandly asked. 

" No, sir ; his majesty never was in England, and he 
could not be expected to take any interest in the small and 
superficial changes made in the tone or the talk of society 
during a few years. You might as well expect him to be 
interested in the fact that whereas when I was here last 
the ladies wore eel-skin dresses, now they wear full skirts, 
and some of them, I am told, wear a divided skirt." 

" But I thought such changes of fashion might interest 
the king," Eivers remarked, with an elaborate meekness. 

" The king, sir, does not care about divided skirts," Sir 
Lionel answered, with scorn and resentment in his voice. 

"I must confess," the Dictator said, glad to be free of 
Siam, " that I >'^ve been much interested in observing the 
changes that have been made in the life of England — I 
mean in the life of London — since I was living here." 

" We have all got so Republican," Sir Rupert said sadly. 

"And we all profess to be Socialists," Soame Rivers 
added. 

" There is much more done for the poor than ever there 
was before," Lord Courtreeve pleaded. 

"Because so many of the poor have got votes," Rivers 
observed. 

"Yes," Sir Lionel struck in, with a laugh, "and you 
fellows all want to get into the House of Commons, or the 
County Council, or some such place. By Jove ! in my time 
a gentleman would not want to become a county coun- 
cillor!" 
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" I am not troubling myself about English politics," the 
Dictator said. " I do not care to vex myself about them ; I 
should probably only end by forming opinions quite differ- 
ent from some of my friends here, and as I have no mission 
for English political life, where would be the good of that? 
But I am much interested in English social life, and even 
in what is called society. Now what I want to know is, 
how far does society in London represent social London, 
and still more social England? " 

"Not the least in the world," Sir Rupert promptly 
replied. 

"I am not quite so sure of that," Soame Rivers inter- 
posed. " I fancy most of the fellows try to take their tone 
from us." 

" I hope not," the Dictator said. 

"So do I," added Sir Rupert emphatically, "and I am 
quite certain they do not. What on earth do you know 
about it. Rivers? " he asked almost sharply. 

"Why shouldn't I know all about it, if I took the 
trouble to find out? " Rivers answered languidly. 

"Yes, yes, of course you could," Sir Rupert said be- 
nignly, correcting his awkward touch of anger, as a painter 
corrects some sudden mistake in drawing. " I didn't 
mean in the least to disparage your faculty of acquiring 
correct information on any subject. Nobody appreciates 
more than I do what you are capable of in that way; 
nobody has had so much practical experience of it. But 
what I mean is this, that I don't think you know a great 
deal of English social life outside the West End of 
London." 

" Is there anything of social life worth knowing to be 
known outside the West End of London?" Soame Rivers 
asked. 

" Well, you see, the mere fact that you ask the question 
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shows that you can't do much to enlighten Mr. Ericson on 
the one point about which he asks for enlightenment. 
He has been out of England for a great many years, and 
he finds some fault with our ways, or at least he asks for 
some explanation about them." 

" Yes, quite so ; I am afraid I have forgotten the point 
on which Mr. Ericson desired to get information." And 
Rivers smiled a bland smile, without looking at Ericson. 
" May I trouble you, Lord Courtreeve, for the cigarettes? " 

" It was not merely a point, but a whole cresset of points, 
a cluster of points," Ericson said, "on every one of which 
I wished to have a tip of light. Is English social life to 
be judged of by the conversation and the canons of opinion 
which we find received in London society? " 

"Certainly not," Sir Rupert exclaimed. 

"Heaven forbid! " Lord Courtreeve added, fervently. 

"I don't quite understand," said Soame Rivers. 

"Well," the Dictator explained, "what I mean is' this. 
I find little or nothing prevailing in London society but 
cheap cynicism, the very cheapest cynicism, cynicism at a 
farthing a yard or thereabouts. We all admire healthy 
cynicism, cynicism with a great reforming and purifying 
purpose, the cynicism that is like a corrosive acid to an 
evil system; but this West End London sham cynicism, 
what does that mean? " 

"I don't quite know what you mean," Soame Rivers 
said. 

" Well, I mean this : wherever you go in London society, 
at all events wherever I go, I notice a peculiarity that I 
think did not exist, at all events to such an extent, in my 
younger days. Everything is taken with easy ridicule. A 
divorce case is a joke. Marriage is a joke. Love is a 
joke. Patriotism is a joke. Everybody is assumed, as a 
matter of course, to have a selfish motive in everything. 
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Is this the real feeling of London society, or is it only a 
fashion, a sham, a grimace? '' 

"I think it is a very natural feeling," Soame Rivers 
replied, with the greatest promptitude. 

" And represents the truB feeling of what are called the 
better classes of London? " 

"Why, certainly." 

"I think the thing is detestable, anyhow," Lord Court- 
reeve interposed, " and I am quite sure it does not represent 
the tone of English society." 

"So am I," Sir Rupert added. 

" But you must admit that it is the tone which does 
prevail," the Dictator said pressingly, for he wanted very 
much to study this question down to its roots. 

" I am afraid it is the prevailing social tone of London, 
I mean the West End," Sir Rupert admitted reluctantly. 
" But you know what a fashion there is in these things as 
well as in others. The fashion in a woman's gown or a 
man's hat does not always quite represent the shape of a 
woman's body or the size of a man's head." 

" It sometimes represents the shape of the man's mind 
and the size of the woman's heart," said Riverg. 

"Well, anyhow," Sir Rupert persevered, "we all know 
that a great deal of this sort of talk is talked for want of 
anything else to say, and because it amuses most people, 
and because anybody can talk cheap cynicism. I believe 
that London society is healthy at the core." 

"But come now, let us understand," Ericson asked. 
" How can the society be healthy at the core for which 
you yourself make the apology by saying that it parrots 
the jargon of a false and loathsome creed, because it has 
nothing better to say, or because it hopes to be thought 
witty by parroting it? Come, Sir Rupert, you won't 
maintain that?" 
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"I will maintain,*' Sir Eupert said, "that London soci- 
ety is not as bad as it seems." 

" Oh, well, I have no doubt you are right in that," the 
Dictator hastily replied. " But what I think so melan- 
choly to see is that degeneracy of social life in Eng- 
land, I mean in London, which apes a cynicism it doesn't 
feel." 

"But I think it does feel it," Elvers struck in, "and 
very naturally and justly." 

" Then you think London society is really demoralized? " 
The Dictator spoke, turning on him rather suddenly. 

"I think London society is just what it has always 
been," Eivers promptly answered. 

*' Corrupt and cynical? " 

" Well, no, I should rather say corrupt and candid." 

" If that is London society, that certainly is not English 
social life," Lord Courtreeve declared emphatically, pat- 
ting the table with his hand. "It isn't even London 
social life. Come down to the East End, sir " 

" Oh, indeed, by Jove! I shall do nothing of the kind," 
Bivers replied, with a shudder. " I think of all the hum- 
bugs of London society slumming is about the worst." 

"I was not speaking of that," Lord Courtreeve said, 
with a slight flush on his mild face. " Perhaps I do not 
think very differently from you about some of it — some of 
it, although. Heaven be praised ! not about all ; but what 
I meant and was going to say when I was interrupted," 
and he looked with a certain modified air of reproach at 
Eivers — " what I was going to say when I was interrupted," 
he repeated, as if to make sure that he was not going to 
be interrupted this time, " was that if you would go down 
to the East End with me, I could show you in one single 
day plenty of proofs that the heart of the English people 
is as sound and true as ever it was " 
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"Very likely,** Rivers interposed saucily; "I never said 
tt wasn't.** 

Lord Courtreeve gaped with astonishment. "I don't 
quite grasp your meaning,*' he stammered. 

"I never said," Soame Rivers replied deliberately, "that 
the heart of the English people was not just as sound and 
true now as it ever was. I dare say it is just about the 
same — memejeu, don't you know?" And he took a lan- 
guid puff at his cigarette. 

" Am I to be glad or sorry of your answer? " Lord Court- 
reeve asked, with a stare. 

" How can I tell? It depends on what you want me to 
say.** 

"Well, if you mean to praise the great heart of the 
English people now, and at other times — :-" 

" Oh, dear, no! I mean nothing of the kind." 

"I say. Rivers, this is all bosh, you know," Sir Rupert 
struck in. 

" I think we are all shams and frauds in our set, in our 
class," Rivers said composedly, " and we are all well brought 
up and educated, and all that, don't you know? I really 
can't see why some cads who clean windows or drive omni- 
buses, or sell vegetables in a donkey cart, or carry bricks up 
a ladder, should be any better than we. Not a bit of it; 
if we are bad, they are worse — you may put your money on 
that." 

" Well, I think I have had my answer," the Dictator said, 
with a smile. 

"And what is your interpretation of the oracle's an- 
swer? " Rivers asked. 

" I should have to interpret the oracle itself before I 
could be clear as to the meaning of its answer," Ericson 
said composedly. 

Soame Rivers knew pretty well by the words and by the 
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tone thafe>4f ^® ^^^ ^^^ li^® ^^^ Dictator, neither did the 
Dictator very much like him. 

"You must not mind Rivers and his cynicism," Sir 
Rupert said, intervening somewhat hurriedly, "he doesn't 
mean half he says." 

" Or say half he means," Rivers added. 

"But, as I was telling you, about the police organiza- 
tion of Siam," Sir Lionel broke out anew, and this time 
the others went back without resistance to a few moments 
more of Siam. 



CHAPTER X 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 

Captain Oisin Sarrasin came one morning to see the 
Dictator by appointment. 

Captain Oisin Sarrasin had described himself in his let- 
ter to the Dictator as a soldier of fortune. So he was in- 
deed, but there are soldiers and soldiers of fortune. He 
was not the least in the world like the Orlando the Fear- 
less, who is described in Lord Lytton's Zanonia, and who 
cared only for his steed and his sword, and his lady the 
peerless. Or, rather, he was like him in one respect, he 
did care for his lady the peerless. But otherwise Captain 
Oisin Sarrasin resembled in no wise the traditional soldier 
of fortune, the Dugald Dalgetty, the condottiere, the 
" Heaven's Swiss" even. Captain Sarrasin was terribly in 
earnest, and would not lend the aid of his bright sword to 
any cause which he did not believe to be the righteous 
cause, and owing to the nervous peculiarities of his or- 
ganization it was the way of Captain Sarrasin to regard 
the weaker cause as the righteous cause always. That was 
his ruling inclination. When he entered as a volunteer 
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the Federal ranks in the great American war, he knew very 
well that he was entering on the side of the stronger. He 
was not blinded in the least, as so many Englishmen were, 
by the fact that in the first instance the Southerners won 
some battles ; he knew the country from end to end, and 
he knew perfectly well what must be the outcome of such a 
struggle. But then he went in to fight for the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes, and he knew that they were the weakest 
of all the parties engaged in the controversy, and so he 
struck in for them. 

He was a man of about forty-eight years of age and some 
six feet in height; he was handsome, strong and sinewy, 
all muscles and flesh and no fat. He had a deep olive 
complexion and dark-brown hair and eyes — eyes that in 
certain lights looked almost black. He was a silent man 
habitually, but given anything to talk about in which he 
felt any interest and he could talk on forever. 

Unlike the ordinary soldier of fortune he was not in the 
least thrasonical. He hardly ever talked of himself; he 
hardly ever told people of where he had been and what 
campaigns he had fought in. He looked soldierly, but the 
soldier in him did not really very much overbear the de- 
meanor of the quiet, ordinary gentleman. At the moment 
he is a leader-writer on foreign subjects for a daily news- 
paper in London, and is also retained on the staff in order 
that he may give advice as to the meaning of names and 
places and allusions in late foreign telegrams. There is a 
revolution, say in Burmah, or in Patagonia, and a late 
telegram comes in and announces in some broken-kneed 
words the bare fact of the crisis. Then the editor sum- 
mons Captain Sarrasin, and Sarrasin quietly explains: 
"Oh, yes, of course, I knew that was coming this long 
time. The man at the head of affairs was totally incom- 
petent; I gave him my advice many a time. Yes, it's all 
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right. I'll write a few sentences of explanation, and we 
shall have fuller news to-morrow," and he would write his 
few sentences of explanation, and the paper he wrote for 
would come out next morning with the only intelligible 
account of what had happened in the far-off country. 

The Dictator did not know it at the time, but it was certain 
that Captain Sarrasin's description of the rising in Gloria 
and the expulsion of Gloria's former chief had done much 
to secure a favorable reception of Ericson in London. The 
night when the news of the struggle and the defeat came 
to town, no newspaper man knew anything in the world 
about it but Oisin Sarrasin. The tendency of the English 
press is always to go in for foreign revolutions. It saves 
trouble, for one thing. Therefore all the London press, 
except the one paper to which Oisin Sarrasin contributed, 
assumed, as a matter of course, that the revolution in 
Gloria was a revolution against tyranny, or priestcraft, or 
corruption, or what not ; and Oisin Sarrasin alone explained 
that it was a revolution against reforms too enlightened 
and too advanced — a revolution of corruption against 
healthy civilization and purity ; of stagnation against pro- 
gress; of the system comfortable to judges and to wealthy 
suitors against judicial integrity. It was pointed out in 
Captain Sarrasin's paper that this was the sort of revolu- 
tion which had succeeded, for the moment, in turning out 
the Englishman Ericson ; and the other papers, when they 
came to look into the matter, found that Captain Sarrasin's 
version of the story was about right, and in a few days all 
the papers were glorifying the heroic Englishman who had 
endeavored so nobly to reorganize the Eepublic of Gloria 
on the exalted principles of the British constitution, and 
had for the time lost his place and his power in the generous 
effort. Then the whole press of London rallied round the 
Dictator, and the Dictator became a splendid social success. 
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Oisin Sarrasin had been called to the English bar and to 
the American bar. He seemed to have done almost every- 
thing that a man could do, and to have been almost every- 
where that a man could be. Yet, as we have said, he 
seldom talked of where he had been or what he had done. 
He did not parade himself, he was found out. He never 
paraded his intimate knowledge of Russia ; but he happened 
at Constantinople one day to get next to Sir Mackenzie 
Wallace at a dinner-party, and to get into talk with him, 
and Sir Mackenzie went about everywhere the next day 
telling everybody that Captain Sarrasin knew more about 
the inland life of Russia than any other Englishman he 
had ever met. It was the same with Stanley and Africa; 
the same with Lesseps and Egypt; the same with South 
America and the Emperor of Brazil, to whom Captain Sar- 
rasin was presented at Cannes. There was a story to the 
effect that he had lived for some time among the Indian 
tribes of the Wild West, and Sarrasin had been questioned 
on the subject, and only smiled and said he had lived a 
great many lives in his time, and people did not believe the 
story. But it was certain that, at the time when the Wild 
West Show first opened in London, Oisin Sarrasin went to 
see it, and that Red Shirt, the fighting chief of the Sioux 
nation, galloping round the barrier, happened to see Sar- 
rasin, suddenly wheeled his horse and drew up and greeted 
Sarrasin in the Sioux dialect, and hailed him as his dear 
old comrade, and talked long of past adventures, and Sar- 
rasin responded, and that they had for a few minutes an 
eager conversation. It was certain, too, that Colonel Cody, 
Buffalo Bill, noticing the conversation brought his horse 
up to the barrier too, and greeting Sarrasin with the 
friendly way of an old comrade, said in a tone heard by all 
who were near: "Why, Captain, you don't come out our 
way in the West as often as you used to do." Sarrasin 
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could talk various languages, and his incredulous friends 
sometimes laid traps for him. They brought him into 
contact with Kichard Burton, or Professor Palmer, hoping 
in their merry moods to enjoy some disastrous results. 
But Burton only said, in the end, "By Jupiter, what a 
knowledge of Asiatic languages that fellow has! " and Pal- 
mer declared that Sarrasin ought to be paid by the State 
to teach our British officers all the dialects of some of the 
East Indian provinces. In a chance mood of talkativeness, 
Sarrasin had mentioned the fact that he spoke modern 
Greek. A good-natured friend invited him to a dinner- 
party with M. Gennadius, the Greek Minister in London, 
and presented him as one who was understood to be ac- 
quainted with modern Greek. The two had much con- 
versation together after dinner was over and much curiosity 
was felt by the sceptical friend as to the result. M. Gen- 
nadius being questioned said, "Oh, well, of course, he 
speaks Greek perfectly, but I should have known by his 
accent here and there that he was not a born Greek." 

The truth was that Oisin Sarrasin had seen too much in 
life, seen too much of life, of places and peoples and sit- 
uations, and so had got his mind's picture painted out. 
He had started in life too soon, and overclouded himself 
with impressions. His nature had grown languorous under 
their too rich variety. His own extraordinary experiences 
seemed commonplace to him ; he seemed to assume that all 
men had gone through just the like. He had seen too 
much, read too much, been too much. Life could hardly 
present him with anything which had not already been a 
familiar object or thought to him. Yet he was always on 
the quiet lookout for some new principle, some new cause, 
to stir him into activity. He had nothing in him of the 
used-up man ; he was curiously the reverse of the type of 
the used-up man. He was quietly delighted with all he 
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had seen and done, and he still longed to add new sights 
and doings to his experiences, but he could not easily dis- 
cover where to find them. He did not crave merely for 
new sensations. He was on the whole a very self-suificing 
man, devoted to his wife as she was devoted to him. He 
coald perfectly well have done without new sensations. 
But he had a kind of general idea that he ought to be 
always doing something for some cause or somebody, and 
for a certain time he had not seen any field on which to 
develop his Don Quixote instincts. The coming of Ericson 
to London reminded him of the Eepublic of Gloria, and of 
the great reforms that were only too great, and, as we have 
said, he wrote Ericson up in his newspaper. 

Captain Sarrasin had a home in the far southern sub- 
urbs, but he had lately taken a bedroom in Paulo's Hotel. 

The moment Captain Sarrasin entered the room the Dic- 
tator remembered that he had seen him before. The Dic- 
tator never forgot faces, but he could not always put names 
to them, and he was a little surprised to find that he and 
the soldier of fortune had met already. 

He advanced to meet his visitor with the smile of sin- 
gular sweetness which was so attractive to all those on 
whom it beamed. The Dictator's sweet smile was as much 
a part of his success in life, and of his failure too, perhaps, 
as any other quality about him, as his nerve or his courage, 
or his good temper, or his commander-in-chief sort of genius. 

"We have met before. Captain Sarrasin," he said. "I 
remember seeing you in Gloria; I am not mistaken, surely." 

"I was in Gloria," Captain Sarrasin answered, "but 
only for a few days, and only just at the outbreak of the 
revolution. That is, I mean I only got there just before 
the revolution. I remained there a little time after you left. 
I am on your side altogether." 

" Yes, so you were good enough to tell me. Well, do 
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you bring me any news? You know how my heart is 
bound up with the fortunes of Gloria? " 

" I know very well, and I think I do bring you some 
news. It's all going to pieces in Gloria without you." 

" Going to pieces — how can that be? " 

"The republic is torn asunder by faction, and she is 
going to be annexed by her big neighbor.*' 

" The new republic of Orizaba? " 

This was a vast South American State which had started 
into political existence as an empire and had shaken off its 
emperor, sent him home to Europe, and had set up as a 
republic of a somewhat aggressive order. 

"Yes, Orizaba, of course." 

"But do you really believe. Captain Sarrasin, that 
Orizaba has any actual intentions of that kind? " 
~ "I happen to know it, for certain," Captain Sarrasin 
grimly replied. 

" How do you know it, may I ask? " 

" Because I was offered a command in the expedition to 
cross the frontier of Gloria." 

The Dictator looked straight into the eyes of Captain 
Sarrasin. They were mild, blue, fearless eyes. Ericson 
read nothing there that he might not have read in the eyes 
of Sarrasin's quiet, scholarly, untravelled brother. 

" Captain Sarrasin," he said, "I am an odd sort of per- 
son, and always have been — can't help myself, in fact. Do 
you mind my feeling your pulse? " 

"Not in the least," Sarrasin gravely answered, with as 
little expression of surprise about him as if Ericson had 
asked him whether he did not think the weather was very 
fine. He held out a strong sinewy and white wrist. Eric- 
son laid his finger on the pulse. 

"Your pulse, as mine," he said, "doth temperately keep 
time and makes as healthful music." 
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Captain Sarrasin's face lighted. 

" You are a Shakespearian? " he said eagerly. " I am so 
glad. I am an old-fashioned person and love Shakespeare; 
that is only another reason why *' 

"Go on, Captain Sarrasin." 

"Why I want to go along with you." 

" But do you want to go along with me — and where? " 

" To Gloria, of course. You have not asked me why I 
refused to give my services to Orizaba." 

" No ; I assumed that you did not care to be the merce- 
nary of an invasion." 

" Mercenary? No, it wasn't quite that. I have been a 
mercenary in many parts of the world, although I never in 
my life fought on what I did not believe to be the right 
side. That's how it comes in here, in your case. I told 
the Orizaba people, who talked to me, that I firmly believed 
you were certain to come back to Gloria, and that, if the 
sword of Oisin Sarrasin could help you, that sword was at 
your disposal." 

"Captain Sarrasin," the Dictator said, "give me your 
hand." 

Captain Sarrasin's was a pretty strong hand, but the 
grip of the Dictator almost made him wince. 

"When you make up your mind to go back," Captain 
Sarrasin said, "let me know. I'll go with you." 

"If this is really going on," the Dictator said medi- 
tatively, "if Orizaba is actually going to make war on 
Gloria, well, I 7nust go back. I think Gloria would wel- 
come me under such conditions, at such a crisis. I do not 
see that there is any other man." 

"There is no other man," Sarrasin said. "Of course, 
one doesn't know what the scoundrels who are in oflBce now 
might do. They might arrest you and shoot you the mo- 
ment you /landed ; they are quite capable of it." 
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"They are, I dare say," the Dictator said carelessly. 
"But I shouldn't mind that, I should take my chance." 
And then the sudden thought went to his heart that he 
should dislike death now much more than he would have 
done a few weeks ago. But he hastened to repeat, "I 
should take my chance." 

"Of course — of course," said Sarrasin, quite accepting 
the Dictator's remark as a commonplace and self-evident 
matter of fact. " I'll take my chance too. I'll go along 
with you, and so will my wife." 

" Your wife? " 

" Oh, yes, my wife. She goes everywhere with me." 

The face of the Dictator looked rather blank. He did 
not quite see the appropriateness of petticoats in actual war- 
fare, unless, perhaps, the short petticoats of a vivandiire^ and 
he hoped that Captain Sarrasin 's wife was not a vivandiere. 

"You see," Sarrasin said cheerily, "my wife and I are 
very fond of each other, and our one little child is long 
since dead, and we have nobody else to care much about, 
and she is a tall woman, nearly as tall as I am, and she 
dresses up as my aide-de'Camp, and she has gone with me 
into all my fights, and we find it so convenient that if ever 
I should get killed, then, of course, she would manage to 
get killed too, and vice versa — vice versa of course, and 
that would be so convenient, don't you see? We are so 
used to each other, one of us couldn't get on alone." 

The Dictator felt his eyes growing a little moist at this 
curious revelation of conjugal affection. 

"May I have the honor soon," he asked, "of being pre- 
sented to Mrs. Sarrasin? " 

"Mrs. Sarrasin, sir," said her husband, "will come 
whenever she is asked or sent for. Mrs. Sarrasin will 
regard it as the highest honor of her life to be allowed to 
serve upon your staff with me." 
9 
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" Has she been with you in all your campaigns? " Eric- 
son asked. 

" In all what I may call my irregular warfare, certainly," 
Captain Sarrasin answered. " When first we married I was 
in the British service, sir, and of course they wouldn't 
allow anything of the kind there. But after that I gave 
up the English army, there wasn't much chance of any real 
fighting going on, and I served in all sorts of odd irregular 
campaignings, and Mrs. Sarrasin found out that she pre- 
ferred to be with me, and so from that time we fought, as 
I may say, side by side. She has been wounded more than 
once, but she doesn't mind. She is not the woman to 
care about that sort of thing. She is a very remarkable 
woman." 

"She must be," the Dictator said earnestly. "When 
shall I have the chance of seeing her? When may I call 
on her? " 

"I hardly venture to ask it," Captain Sarrasin said, "but 
would you honor us by dining with us any day you have to 
spare?" 

"I shall be delighted," the Dictator replied. "Let us 
find a day. May I send for my secretary? *"* 

Mr. Hamilton was sent for and entered, bland and 
graceful as usual, but with a deep sore at his heart. 

"Hamilton, how soon have I a free day for dining with 
Captain Sarrasin, who is kind enough to ask me? " 

Hamilton referred to his engagement book, 

"Saturday week is free. That is, it is not filled up. 
You have seven invitations, but none of them has yet been 
accepted." 

"Eefuse them all, please. I shall dine with Captain 
Sarrasin." 

"If Mr. Hamilton will also do me the pleasure," the 
kindly captain began. 
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"No, I am afraid I cannot allow him," the Dictator an- 
swered. " He is sure to have been included in some of these 
invitations, and we must diffuse ourselves as much as we 
can. He must represent me somewhere. You see. Cap- 
tain Sarrasin, it is only in obedience to Hamilton's policy 
that I have consented to go to any of these smart dinner- 
parties at all, and he must really bear his share of the bur- 
den which he insists on imposing upon me." 

"All right, I'm game," Hamilton said. 

"He likes it, I daresay," Ericson said; "he is young 
and fresh and energetic, and he is fond of mashing on to 
young and pretty women, and so the dinner-parties give 
him pleasure. It will give me sincere pleasure to dine 
with Mrs. Sarrasin and you, and will leave Hamilton to 
his countesses and marchionesses. But don't think too 
badly of him. Captain Sarrasin, for all that he is so young. 
If there is a fight to go on in Gloria, he'll be there with 
you and me, you may depend on that. " 

" But is there any chance of a fight going on? " Hamil- 
ton asked, looking up from his papers with flushing face 
and sparkling eyes. 

" Captain Sarrasin thinks that there is a good chance of 
something of the kind, and he offers to be with us. He 
has certain information that there is a scheme on foot in 
Orizaba for the invasion and annexation of Gloria." 

Hamilton leaped up in delight. 

" By Jove ! " he exclaimed, " that would be the one chance 
to rally all that is left of the national and the patriotic in 
Gloria. Hip, hip, hurrah ! one cheer more — hurrah ! " And 
the usually demure Hamilton actually danced then and 
there, in his exultation, some steps of a music-hall break- 
down. His face was aflame with delight. The Dictator 
and Sarrasin both looked at him with an expression of 
sympathy and admiration. But there were different feel- 
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ings in the breasts of the two sympathizing men. Sarrasin 
was admiring the manly courage and spirit of the young 
man, and in his admiration there was that admixture of 
melancholy, of something like compassion, with which 
middle age regards the enthusiasm of youth. With the 
Dictator's admiration was blended the full knowledge that 
amid all Hamilton's sincere delight in the prospect of 
again striking a blow for Gloria, there was a sufEused de- 
light in the sense of sudden lightening of pain, the sense 
that, while fighting for Gloria, he would be able in some 
degree to shake oflE the burden of his unsuccessful love. 
In the wild excitement of the coming struggle he might 
have a chance of now and then forgetting how much he 
loved Helena Langley, and how she did not love him. 



CHAPTER XI 

HELENA 

Love, according to the Greek proverb quoted by Plutarch, 
is the offspring of the rainbow and the west wind. That de- 
licious west wind so full of hope and youth in all its breath- 
ing; that rainbow that we may, if we will, pursue forever, 
and which we shall never overtake. Helena Langley, al- 
though she was a fairly well-read girl, had probably never 
heard of the proverb, but there was something in her mood 
of mind at present that might seem to have sprung from the 
conjunction of the rainbow and the west wind. She was ex- 
alted out of herself by her feelings; the west wind breathed 
lovingly on her. And yet she saw that the rainbow was 
very far off. She was beginning to admit to herself that 
she was in love with the Dictator — at all events, that she 
was growing more and more into love with him ; but she 
could not see that he was at all likely to be in love with 
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her. She was a spoilt child. She had all the virtues and, 
no doubt, some of the defects of the spoilt child. She had 
always been given to understand that she would be a great 
match; that anybody would be delighted to marry her; 
that she might marry any one she pleased, provided she 
did not take a fancy to a royal prince, and that she must 
be very careful not to let herself be married for her money 
alone. She knew that she was a handsome girl, and she 
knew, too, that she had got credit for being clever and a 
little eccentric ; for being a girl who was privileged to be 
unconventional, and to say what she pleased and whatever 
came into her head. She enjoyed the knowledge of the 
fact that she was allowed to speak out her mind, and that 
people would put up with things from her which they 
would not put up with from other girls. The knowledge 
did not make her feel cynical, it only made her feel secure. 
She was not a reasoning girl — she loved to follow her own 
impulses, and had the pleased conviction that they gener- 
ally led her right. 

Now, however, it seemed to her that things had not been 
going right with her, and that she had her own impulses 
all to blame. She had taken a great liking to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and she had petted him, and made much of him, and 
probably got talked of with him, and all the time she never 
had the faintest idea that he was likely to misunderstand 
her feelings toward him. She thought he would know 
well enough that she admired him, and was friendly and 
free with him because he was the devoted follower of the 
Dictator. And at first she regarded the Dictator himself 
only as the chief of a cause which she had persuaded 
herself to recognize, and talked herself into regarding as 
her cause. Therefore it had not occurred to her to think 
that Hamilton would not be quite satisfied with the friend- 
liness which she showed to him as the devoted follower of 
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their common leader. She went on the assumption that 
they were sworn and natural comrades, Hamilton and her- 
self, bound together by the common bond of servitude to 
the Dictator. All this dream had been suddenly shattered 
by the visit of Ericson, and the curious mission on which 
he had come. Helena felt her cheeks flushing up again 
and again as she thought of it. It had fcold her every- 
thing. It had shown her what a mistake she had made 
when she lavished so much of her friendly. attentions on 
Hamilton, and what a mistake she had made when she 
failed to understand her own feelings about the Dictator. 
The moment he spoke to her of Hamilton's offer, she knew 
at a flash how jt was with her. The burst of disappoint- 
ment and anger with which she found that he had come 
there to recommend to her the love of another man, was a 
revelation that almost dazzled her by its light. What had 
she said, what had she done, she now kept asking herself? 
Had she betrayed her secret to him, just at the very 
moment when it had first betrayed itself to her? Had she 
allowed him to guess that she loved him? Her cheeks 
kept reddening again and again at the terrible suspicion. 
What must he think of her? Would he pity her? Would 
he wonder at her? Would he feel shocked and sorry, or 
only gently mirthful? Did he regard her only as a more 
or less precocious child? What had she said; how had she 
looked ; had her eyes revealed her, or her trembling lips, 
or her anger, or the tone of her voice? A young man 
accustomed to ways of abstinence is tempted one sudden 
night into drinking more champagne than is good for him, 
and in a place where there are girls, where there is one 
girl in whose eyes above all others he wishes to seem an 
admirable and heroic figure. He gets home all right; he 
is apparently in possession of all his senses, but he has an 
agonized doubt as to what he may have said or done while 
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the first flush of the too much champagne was still in his 
spirits and his brain. He remembers talking with Her; 
he tries to remember whether she looked at all amazed or 
shocked; he does not think she did, he cannot recall any 
of her words or his words, but he may have said some- 
thing to convince her that he had taken too much cham- 
pagne, and for her even to think anything of the kind 
about him would have seemed to him eternal and utter 
degradation in her eyes. Very much like this were the 
feelings of Helena Langley about the words which she 
might have spoken, the looks which she might have given, 
to the Dictator. All she knew was that she was not quite 
herself at the time, the rest was mere doubt and misery. 
And Helena Langley passed in society for being a girl who 
never cared in the least what she said or what she did so 
long as she was not conventional. 

To add to her concern, the Duchess of Deptford was 
announced. Now Helena was very fond of the beautiful 
and bright little duchess, with her kindly heart, her utter 
absence of affectation, and her penetrating eyes. She 
gathered herself up, and went to meet her friend. 

"My! but you are looking bad, child,'* the genial 
duchess said ; she may have been a year and a half or so 
older than Helena. "What's the matter with you any- 
way? Why have you got these blue semicircles round 
your eyes? Aren't you well? " 

"Oh, yes, quite well," Helena hastened to explain. 
" Nothing is ever the matter with me, duchess. My father 
says Nature meant to make me a boy, and made a mistake 
at the last moment. I am the only girl he knows, so he 
tells me, that never is out of sorts." 

"Well, then, my dear, that only proves the more cer- 
tainly that Nature distinctly meant you for a girl when 
she made you a girl " 
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"Dear duchess, how do you explain that? " 

" Because you have got the art of concealing your feel- 
ings, which men have not got anyhow," the duchess said 
composedly, "If you ain't out of sorts about something, 
and with these blue semicircles under your lovely eyes, 
well, then a semicircle is not a semicircle, nor a girl a 
girl. That's so." 

" Dear duchess, never mind me. I am really in the 
rudest health." 

"And no troubles — ^brain or heart or anything? " 

" Oh, no, none but those common to all human creatures." 

"Well, well, have it your own way," the duchess said 
good-humoredly. "You have got a kind father to look 
after you anyway. How is dear Sir Eupert? " 

Helena explained that her father was very well, thank 
you, and the conversation drifted away from those present 
to some of those absent. 

"Seen Mr. Ericson lately? " the duchess asked. 

"Oh, yes, quite lately." Helena did not explain how 
very lately it was that she had seen him. 

" I like him very much," said the duchess, " He is real 
sweet, I think." 

"He is very charming," Helena said. 

"And his secretary, young — what is his name? " 

"Mr. Hamilton." 

"Yes, yes, Mr. Hamilton. Don't you think he is just a 
lovely young man? " 

"I like him immensely." 

"But so handsome, don't you think? Handsomer than 
Mr. Ericson, /think." 

" One doesn't think much about Mr. Ericson 's personal 
appearance," Helena said, in a tone which distinctly im- 
plied that, according to her view of things, Mr. Ericson 
was quite above personal appearance. 
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" Well, of course, he is a great man and he did wonder- 
ful things, and he was a Dictator " 

" And will be again," said Helena. 

"What troubles me is this," said the duchess; "I don't 
see much of the Dictator in him. Do you? " 

" How do you mean, duchess? " Helena asked evasively. 

" Well, he don't seem to me to have much of a ruler of 
men about him. He is a charming man, and a brainy 
man, I dare say, but the sort of man that takes hold at 
once and manages things and puts things straight all of 
his own strength — well, he don't seem to be quite that sort 
of man; now does he? " 

" We haven't seen him tried," Helena said. 

"No, of course we haven't had a chance that way; but 
it seems to me as if you could get some kind of notion 
about a man's being a great commander-in-chief without 
actually seeing him directing a field of i^attle. Now I don't 
appear to get that impression from Mr. Ericson." 

"Mr. Ericson wouldn't care to show off probably. He 
likes to keep himself in the background," Helena said 
warmly. 

" Dear child, I am not finding any fault with your hero, 
or saying that he isn't a hero. I am only saying that so 
far I have not discovered any of the magnetic force of the 
hero; isn't magnetic force the word? He is ever so nice 
and quiet and intellectual, and I dare say as an all-round 
man he's first class, but I have not yet struck the Dicta- 
torship quality in him." 

The duchess rose to go away. 

"You see there's nothing in particular for him to do in 
this country," Helena said, still lingering on the subject, 
which the duchess seemed quite willing to put away. 

"Is he going back to his own country?" the duchess 
asked languidly. 
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"His own country, duchess? Why, this is his own 
country." Wrapped up as she was in the fortunes of 
Gloria, Helena, like a genuine English girl, could not help 
resenting the idea of any Englishman acknowledging any 
country but England. Especially she would not admit 
that her particular hero could be any sort of foreigner. 

" Well, his adopted country, I mean, the country where 
he was Dictator. Is he going back there? " 

"When the people call him, he will go," Helena an- 
swered proudly. 

" Oh, my dear, if he wants to get back he had better go 
before the people call him. People forget so soon nowa- 
days. We have all sorts of exiles over in the States, and 
it don't seem to be as if anybody ever called them back. 
Some of them have gone without being called — and then, 
I think, they mostly got shot. But I hope your hero 
won't do that. 6ood-by, dear, come and see me soon, or 
I shall think you as mean as ever you can be." And the 
beautiful duchess, bending her graceful head, departed 
and left Helena to her own reflections. 

Somehow these were not altogether pleasant reflections. 
Helena did not like the manner in which the Dictator had 
been discussed by the duchess. The duchess talked of him 
as if he were just some ordinary adventurer who would be 
forgotten in his old domain if he did not keep knocking 
at the door and demanding re-admittance even at the risk 
of being shot for his pains. This grated harshly on her 
ears. In truth it is very hard to talk of the loved one to 
loving ears, without producing a sound that grates on 
them. Too much praise may grate, criticism of any kind 
grates — cool, indifferent comment, even though perfectly 
free from ill-nature, is sure to grate. The loved one, in 
fact, is not to be spoken of as other beings of earth may 
lawfully and properly be spoken of. On the whole the 
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loving one is probably happiest when the name of the loved 
one is not mentioned at all by profane or commonplace 
lips. But there was something more than this in Helena's 
case. The very thought which the duchess had given out 
so freely and so carelessly had long been a lurking thought 
in Helena's own mind. Whenever it made its appearance 
too boldly she tried to shut it down and cram the hatches 
over it and keep it there, suppressed and shut up and be- 
low. But it would come up again and again. The thought 
was, where is the Dictator? She could recognize the 
bright talker, the intellectual thinker, the clever man of 
the world, the polished, grave, and graceful gentleman; 
but where were the elements of dictatorship? It was quite 
true, as she herself had said, had pleaded even, that some 
men never carry their great public qualities into civil life, 
and Helena raked together in her mind all manner of 
famous historical examples of men who had led great armies 
to victory, or had discovered new worlds for civilization to 
conquer, and who appeared to be nothing in a drawing- 
room or a dining-room but ordinary, well-behaved, un- 
demonstrative gentlemen. Why should not the Dictator 
be one of these? Why; indeed! She was sure he must 
be one of these; but was it not to be her lot to see him in 
his true light, in his true self? Then the meeting of that 
other day gave her a keen pang. She did not like the idea 
of the Dictator coming to her to make love by deputy for 
another man. It was not like him, she thought, to un- 
dertake a task such as that. It was done, of course, out of 
kindness and affection for Mr. Hamilton, and that was in 
its way a noble and a generous act, but still it jarred 
upon her feelings. The truth was that it jarred upon her 
feelings because it showed her, as she thought, how little 
serious consideration of her was in the Dictator's mind, 
and how sincere and genuine had been his words when he 
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told her again and again that to him she seemed little more 
than a child. It was not that feeling which had brought 
up the wish that she could see the Dictator prove himself 
a man born to dictate. But that wish or that doubt or 
that questioning, whatever it might be, which was already 
in her mind, was stirred to painful activity now by the 
consciousness, which she strove to exclude ancj could not help 
admitting, that she, after all, was nothing to the Dictator. 
That night, like most nights when she did not herself 
entertain, Helena went with her father to a dinner-party. 
She showed herself to be in radiant spirits the moment 
she entered the room. She was dressed bewitchingly, and 
every one said she was looking more charming even than 
usual. The fashion of lighting drawing-rooms and dining- 
rooms gives ample opportunity for a harmless deception in 
these days, and the blue half -circles were ' not seen round 
Helena's eyes, nor would any of the company in the draw- 
ing-room have guessed that the heart under that silken 
bodice was bleeding. 



CHAPTER XII 
DOLORES. 

Mr. Paulo was perplexed. And as Mr. Paulo was a 
cool-headed, clear-sighted man, perplexity was an unusual 
thing with him and it annoyed him. The cause of his 
perplexity was connected almost entirely with the ex- 
Dictator of Gloria. Ericson had still kept his rooms in 
the hotel; he had said, and Hamilton agreed with him, 
that in remaining there they seemed more like birds of 
passage, more determined to regard return to Gloria as not 
merely a possible but a probable event, and an event in the 
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near future. To take a house in London, the Dictator 
thought, and of course Hamilton thought with him, would 
be to admit the possibility of a lengthy sojourn in London, 
and that was a possibility which neither of the two men 
wished to entertain. 

"It wouldn't look well in the papers," Hamilton said, 
shaking his head solemnly. So they remained on at 
Paulo's, and Paulo kept the green and yellow flag of Gloria 
flying as if the guest beneath his roof were still a ruling 
potentate. 

But it was not the stay of the Dictator that in any way 
perplexed Mr. Paulo. Paulo was honestly proud of the 
presence of Ericson in his house. Paulo's father was a 
Spaniard who had gone out to Gloria as a waiter in a cafe, 
and who had entered the service of a young Englishman in 
the legation, and had followed him to England and married 
an English wife. Mr. Paulo, George Paulo, was the son 
of this international union. His father had been a " gen- 
tleman's gentleman," and Paulo followed his father's bus- 
iness, and became a gentleman's gentleman too. George 
Paulo was almost entirely English in his nature, thanks to 
a strong-minded mother, who ruled the late Manuel Paulo 
with a kindly severity. The only thing Spanish about him 
was his face, smooth-shaven with small black side-whiskers, 
a face which might have seemed more appropriately placed 
in the bull-rings of Madrid or Seville. George Paulo in 
his turn married an English woman, a lady's-maid, with 
some economies and more ideas. They had determined, 
soon after their marriage, to make a start in life for them- 
selves. They had kept a lodging-house in Sloane Street, 
which soon became popular with well-to-do young gentle- 
men, smart soldiers, and budding diplomatists, for both 
Paulo and his wife understood perfectly the art of making 
these young gentlemen comfortable. Things went well 
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with Paulo and his wife ; their small economies were made 
into small investments; the investments being judicious 
prospered. A daring purchase of house property proved 
one stroke of success and led to another. When he was fifty 
years of age, Paulo was a rich man, and then he built 
Paulo's Hotel, and his fortune swelled yearly. He was a 
very happy man, for he adored his wife, and he idolized 
his daughter, the handsome, stately, dark-eyed girl whom, 
for some sentimental reason, her mother had insisted upon 
calling Dolores. Dolores was, or at least seemed to be, that 
rarest creature among women — an unconscious beauty. She 
could pass a mirror without even a glance at it. 

Dolores Paulo had everything she wanted. She was well 
taught ; she knew several languages, including, first of all, 
that Spanish of which her father, for all his bull-fighter 
face, knew not a single syllable ; she could play and sing 
and dance, and, above all things, she could ride. No one 
in the Park rode better than Miss Paulo; no one in the 
Park had better animals to ride. George Paulo was a 
judge of horse-flesh and he bought the best horses in London 
for Dolores, and when Dolores rode in the Row, as she did 
every morning, with a smart groom behind her, every one 
looked in admiration at the handsome girl who was so per- 
fectly mounted. The Paulos were a curious family. They 
had not the least desire to be above what George Paulo 
called their station in life. He and his wife were people 
of humble origin who had honestly become rich, but they 
had not the least desire to force themselves into a society 
which might have accepted them for their money and 
laughed at them for their ambition. They lived in a suite 
of rooms in their own hotel, and they managed the hotel 
themselves. They gave all their time to it, and it took all 
their time, and they were proud of it. It was their busi- 
ness and their pleasure, and they worked for it with an 
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artistic conscientiousness which was highly admirable. 
Dolores had inherited the sense and the business-like quali- 
ties of her parents, and she insisted on taking her part in 
the great work of keeping the hotel going. Paulo, proud 
of his hotel, was still prouder of the interest taken in it by 
his daughter. 

Dolores came in from her ride one afternoon, and was 
hurrying to her room to change her dress, when she was 
met by her father in the public corridor. 

" Dolores, my little girl " — he always called the splendidly 
proportioned young woman " my little girl " — " I'm puzzled. 
I don't mind telling you in confidence that I am extremely 
puzzled." 

" Have you told mother? " 

" Oh, yes; of course I've told mother, but she don't seem 
to think there is anything in it." 

" Then you may be sure there is nothing in it." Mrs. or 
Madame Paulo was the recognized sense-carrier of the 
household. 

" Yes, I know ; nobody knows better than I what a woman 
your mother is." He laid a kindly emphasis on the word 
^^your" as if to carry to the credit of Dolores some consid- 
erable part of the compliment that he was paying to her 
parent. " But still I thought I should like to talk to you 
too, little girl. If two heads are better than one, three 
heads, I take it, are better than two." 

"All right, dear, go ahead." 

" Well, it's about this Captain Sarrasin — in number forty- 
seven, you know." 

" Of course I know, dear; but what can puzzle you about 
him ? He seems to me the most simple and charming old 
gentleman I have seen in this house for a long time." 

"Old gentleman!" Paulo said with a smile. "I fancy 
bow much he would like to be described in that sort of way, 
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and by a handsome girl, too. He don't think he is an old 
gentleman, you may be sure." 

" Why, father, he is as old as you ; he must be fifty years 
old at least — ^more than that." 

"So you consider me quite an old party?* Paulo said 
with a smile. 

"I consider you an old darling," his daughter answered, 
giving him a fervent embrace; they were quite alone in the 
corridor, and Paulo seemed quite contented. 

" But now," he said, releasing himself from the prolonged 
osculation, "about this Captain Sarrasin " 

" Yes, dear, about him. Only, what about him? " 

" Well, that's exactly what I want to know. I don't quite 
see what he is up to. What does he have a room in this 
hotel for? " 

" I suppose because he thinks it is a very nice hotel, and 
so it is, dear, thanks to you." 

"Yes, that's all right enough," Paulo said, a little dissat- 
isfied ; the personal compliment did not charm away his dis- 
comfort in this instance as the embrace had done in the 
other. 

"I don't see where your trouble comes in, dear." 

" Well, you see, I have ascertained that this Captain Sar- 
rasin is a married man, and that he has a house where he 
and his wife live far down Clapham way," and Paulo made 
a jerk with his hand as if to designate to his daughter the 
precise geographical situation of Captain Sarrasin's abode; 
" but he sleeps here many nights, and he is here most of the 
day, and he gets his letters here, and all sorts of people 
come to see him here." 

" I suppose, dear, he has business to do, and it wouldn't 
be quite convenient for people to go out and see him in 
Clapham." 

" Why, my little girl, if it comes to that, it would be 
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almost as convenieut for people, City people for instance, 
to go to Clapham as to come here." 

" Dear, that depends on what part of Clapham he lives 
in. You see we are just next to a station here, and in parts 
of Clapham they are two miles off anything of the kind. 
Besides, all people don't come from the City, do they? " 

"Business people do," Mr. Paulo replied sententiously. 

"But the people I see coming after Captain Sarrasin 
are not one little bit like City people." 

" Precisely," her father caught her up; " there you have 
got it, little girl. That's what has set me thinking. 
What are your ideas about the people who come to see him? 
You know the looks of people pretty well by this time. 
You have a good eye for them. How do you figure them 
up?" 

The girl reflected. 

" Well, I should say foreign refugees generally, and ex- 
plorers and all that kind. Mr. Hiram Borringer comes 
with his South Pole expeditions, and I see men who were 
in Africa with Stanley, and all that kind of thing." 

"Yes; but some of that may be a blind, don't you know. 
Have you ever, tell me, in all your recollection seen a 
downright, unmistakable, solid City man go into Captain 
Sarrasin 's room? " 

"No, no," said the girl, after a moment's thought, "I 
can't quite say that I have. But I don't see what that 
matters to us. There are good people, I suppose, who 
don't come from the City? " 

"I don't like it somehow," Paulo said. "I have been 
thinking it over, and I tell you I don't like it." 

" What I can't make out," the girl said, not impatiently 

but very gently, "is what you don't like in the matter. Is 

there anything wrong with this Captain Sarrasin? He 

seems an old dear." 
10 
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" This is how it strikes me. He never came to this house 
until after his Excellency the Dictator made up his mind 
to settle here." 

" Oh! " Dolores started and turned pale. " Tell me what 
you mean, dear; you frighten one." 

Paulo smiled. 

"You are not over-easily frightened," he said, "and so 
I'll tell you all my suspicions." 

" Suspicions? " she said, with a drawing-in of the breath 
that seemed as emphatic as a shudder. " What is there to 
suspect? " 

" Well, there is nothing more than suspicion at present. 
But here it is : I have it on the best authority that this 
Captain Sarrasin was out in Gloria. Now, he never told 
me that." 

"No? Well, goon." 

" He came back here not long after his Excellency came, 
but he never took a room in this house until his Excellency 
had made up his mind to settle down here for all his time 
with Mr. Hamilton. Now, what do you think his settling 
down here, and not taking a house like General Boulan- 
ger — what do you think his staying on here means? " 

" I suppose," the girl said slowly, "it means that he has 
not given up the idea of recovering his position in Gloria." 
She spoke in a low tone, and with eyes that sparkled. 

" Eight you are, girl. Of course that's what it does mean. 4 
Mr. Hamilton as good as told me himself, but I didn't 
want him to tell me. Now again, if this Captain Sarrasin 
has been out in Gloria, and if he is on the right side, why 
didn't he call on his Excellency and prove himself a 
friend ? " 

" Dear, he has called on him." 

"Yesterday, yes, but not before." 

"Yes, but don't you see, dear," Dolorefe said eagerly, 
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"that would cut both? Yon think that he is not a 
friend, but an enemy? " 

" I begin to fear so, Dolores." 

" But don't you see an enemy might be for that very 
reason all the more anxious to pass himself off as a friend? '* 

"Yes, there's something in that, little girl — there's 
something in that, to be sure. But now, you just hear me 
out before you let your mind come to any conclusion one 
way or the other." 

" I'll hear you out," said Dolores, " you need not be afraid 
about that." Dolores knew her father to be a cool-headed 
and sensible man, but still even that fact would hardly, in 
itself, account for the interest she took in suspicions which 
appeared to have only the slightest possible foundation. 
She was evidently listening with breathless anxiety. 

" Now, of course I never allow revolutionary plotting in 
this house," Paulo went on to say. " I may have my sym- 
pathies and you may have your sympathies, and so on, but 
business is business, and we can't have any plans of cam- 
paign carried on in Paulo's Hotel. Kings are as good 
customers to me when they're on the throne as when 
they're off it, better maybe." 

"Yes, dear, I know all about that." 

" Still, one must assume that a man like his Excellency 
will see his friends in private in his own rooms and talk 
over things. I don't suppose he and Mr. Hamilton are 
talking about nothing but the play, and the opera, and 
Hurlingham, and all that." 

" No, no, of course not. Well? " 

" It would get out that they were planning a return to 
Gloria. Now I know, and I dare say you know, that a re- 
turn to Gloria by his Excellency would mean the stopping 
of the supplies to hundreds of rascals there, who are living 
on public plunder, and who are always living on it as long 
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as he is not there, and who never will be allowed to live 
upon it as long as he is there, don't you see? " 

"Oh, yes, dear, I see very plainly." 

" It's all true what I say, isn't it? " 

"Quite true, quite, quite true." 

" Well now, I dare say you begin to take my idea. You 
know how little that gang of scoundrels care about the life 
of any man " 

" Oh, father, please don't ! " She had her riding- whip in 
her hand, and she made a quick movement with it, ex- 
pressively suggesting how she should like to deal with such 
scoundrels. 

"My child, my child, it has to be talked about! You 
don't seem quite in your usual form to-day." 

" Oh, yes, I'm all right. But it sounds so dreadful. 
You don't really think people are plotting to kill him? " 

" I don't say that they are, but from what I know of the 
scoundrels out there who were opposed to him, it wouldn't 
one bit surprise me." 

"Oh!" the girl shuddered, and again the riding-whip 
flashed. 

" But it may not be quite that, you know, little girl ; there 
are shabby tricks to be done short of that. There's spying 
and eavesdropping, to find out in advance all he is going 
to do and to thwart it." 

"Yes, yes, there might be that," Dolores said in a tone 
of relief, the tone of one who, still fearing for the worst, is 
glad to be reminded that there may, after all, be something 
not so bad as the very worst. 

"I don't want his Excellency spied on in Paulo's Hotel," 
Mr. Paulo proudly said. " It has not been the way of this 
hotel, and I do not mean that it ever should be the way." 

"Not likely," Dolores said with a scornful toss of her 
head. The idea indeed of Paulo's Hotel being a resort of 
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mouchards and spies, to find out the secrets of illustrious 
exiles who were sheltered there as guests! 

" Well, that's what I say. Now I have my suspicions of 
this Captain Sarrasin. I don't know what he wants here, 
and why, if he is on the side of his Excellency, he don't 
boldly attend him every day." 

" I think you are wrong about him, dear," Dolores quietly 
said. " You may be right enough in your general suspi- 
cions and alarms and all that, and I dare say you are quite 
right, but I am sure you are wrong about him. Anyhow, 
you keep a sharp lookout everywhere else, and leave me to 
find out all about Mm.** 

"Little girl, how can you find out about him? " 

" Leave that to me. I'll talk to him and I'll make him 
talk to me. I never saw the man yet whose character I 
couldn't read like a printed book, after I have had a little 
direct and confidential talk with him I ** Miss Dolores tossed 
her head with the air of one who would say, " Ask me no 
questions about the secret of my art; enough for you to 
know that the art is there." 

" Well, some of you women have wonderful gifts, I know," 
her father said half-admiringly, half-reflectively, proud 
of his daughter, and wondering how women came to have 
such gifts. 

While they were speaking, Hamilton and Sir Rupert 
Langley came out of the Dictator's rooms together. Do- 
lores knew that the Dictator had been out of the hotel for 
some hours. Mr. Paulo disappeared. Dolores knew Sir 
Rupert perfectly well by sight, and knew who he was, and 
all about him. She had spoken now and again to Hamil- 
ton. He took oS. his hat in passing, and she, acting on a 
sudden impulse, asked if he could speak to her for a mo- 
ment. 

Hamilton, of course, cheerfully assented and asked Sir 
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Bupert to wait a few seconds for him. Sir Rupert passed 
along the corridor and stood at the head of the stairs. 

"Only a word, Mr. Hamilton; excuse me for haiing 
stopped you so unceremoniously." 

"Oh, Miss Paulo, please don't talk of excuses." 

"Well, it's only this: do you know anything about a 
Captain Sarrasin, who stays here a good deal of late? " 

" Captain Sarrasin ? Yes, I know a little about him — not 
very much certainly. Why do you ask? " 

" Do you think he is a man to be trusted? " 

She spoke in a low tone ; her manner was very grave, and 
she fixed her deep, dark eyes on Hamilton. Hamilton read 
earnestness in them. He was almost startled. 

"From all I know," he answered slowly, "I believe him 
to be a brave soldier and a man of honor." 

"So do I!" the girl said emphatically and with relief 
sparkling in her eyes. 

"But why do you ask?" 

** I have heard something," said she, " I don't believe it, 
but I'll soon find out, about his being here as a — as a spy! " 

" A spy — on whom ? " 

" On his Excellency, of course! " 

" I don't believe it, but I thank you for telling me." 

"I'll find out and tell you more," she said hurriedly. 
"Thank you very much for speaking to me. Don't keep 
Sir Rupert waiting any longer. Good -morning, Mr. Ham- 
ilton." And with quite a princess-like air she dismissed 
him. 

Hamilton hastily rejoined Sir Rupert, and was thinking 
whether he ought to mention what Dolores had been saying 
or not. The subject, however, at once came up without 
his giving it a start. 

" See here, Hamilton," Sir Rupert said as he was standing 
on the hotel steps, about to take his leave, " I don't think 
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that, if I were you, I would have Ericson going about the 
streets at night all alone in his careless sort of fashion. 
It isn't common sense, you know. There are all sorts of 
rowdies and spies, I fancy, and very likely hired assassins, 
here from all manner of South American places, and it 
can't be safe for a marked man like him to go about alone 
in that free-and-easy way." 

" Do you know of any danger? " Hamilton asked eagerly. 

" How do you mean ? " 

" Well, I mean, have you had any information of any 
definite danger, at the Foreign Office? " 

" No, we shouldn't be likely to get any information of 
that kind at the Foreign Office. It would go, if there were 
any, to the Home Office." 

" Have you had any information from the Home Office? " 

" Well, I may have had a hint. I don't know what ground 
there was for it; but I believe there was a hint given at the 
Home Office to be on the lookout for some fellows of a 
suspicious order from Gloria. " 

Hamilton started. The words concurred exactly with the 
kind of warning he had just received from Dolores Paulo. 

" I wonder who gave the hint," he said meditatively. 
" It would immensely add to the value of the information 
if I were to know who gave the hint." 

" Oh, so then you have had some information of your 
own?" 

" Yes, I may tell you that I have, and I should be glad to 
know if both hints came from the same man." 

" Would it make the information more serious if they 
did?" 

'* To my mind much more serious." 

" Well, I may tell you in confidence — I mean not to get 
into the confounded papers, that's all — the Home Secretary 
in fact made no particular mystery about it. He said the 
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hint was given at the Home Office by an odd sort of person, 
who called himself Captain Oisin Sarrasin." 

"That's the man," Hamilton exclaimed. 

"Well, what do you make of that, and of him? " 

"I believe he is an honest fellow and a bfaye soldier," 
Hamilton said. " But I have heard that some others have 
thought differently, and were inclined to suspect that he 
himself was over here in the interests of his Excellency's 
enemies. I don't believe a word of it myself." 

"Well, he will be looked after, of course," Sir Rupert 
said decisively. " But in the mean time I wouldn't let 
Ericson go about in that sort of way, at night especially. 
He never ought to be alone. Will you see to it? " 

"If I can, but he's very hard to manage." 

"Have you tried to manage him on that point? " 

" I have — yes, quite lately." 

"What did he say?" 

"Wouldn't listen to anything of the kind. Said he 
proposed to go about where he liked. Said it was all 
nonsense. Said if people want to kill a man, they can do 
it in spite of any precautions he takes. Said that if any 
one attacks him in front, he can take pretty good care of 
himself, and that if fellows come behind, no man can take 
care of himself." 

"But if some one walks behind him, to take care of 
him." 

" Oh, police protection? " Hamilton said. 

"Yes, certainly; why not?" 

" Out of the question. His Excellency never would stand 
it. He would say, *I don't choose to run life on that prin- 
ciple,' and he would smile a benign smile on you, and 
you couldn't get him to say another word on the subject." 

" But we can put it on him, whether he likes it or not. 
Good heavens, Hamilton I you must see that it isn't only 
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a question of hifn, it is a question of the credit and the 
honor of England and of the London police system/' 

"That's a little different from a question of the honor of 
England, is it not? " Hamilton asked with a smile. 

"I don't see it," Sir Rupert answered almost angrily. 
" I take it that one test of the civilization of a society is 
the efficiency of its police system. I take it that if a 
metropolis like London cannot secure the personal safety 
of an honored and distinguished guest like Ericson, himself 
an Englishman too, by Jove! it forfeits in so far its 
claim to be considered a capital of civilization. I really 
think you might put this to Ericson." 

"I think you had better put it to him yourself, Sir 
Rupert. He will take it better from you than he would 
from me. You know I have some of his own feeling about 
it, and if I were he I fancy I should feel as he feels ; I 
wouldn't accept police protection against those fellows." 

" Why don't you go about with him yourself? You two 
would be quite enough, I dare say. He wouldn't be on his 
guard, but you would, for 1dm" 

" Oh ! if he would let me, that would be all right enough. 
I am always pretty well armed, and I have learned, from 
his very self, the way to use weapons. I think I could 
take pretty good care of him. But there! he won't always 
let me go with him, and he will persist in walking home 
from dinner-parties and studying, as he says, the effect of 
London by night." 

"As if he were a painter or a poet," Sir Rupert said, in 
a tone which did not seem to imply that he considered 
painting and poetry among the grandest occupations of 
humanity. 

"Why, only the other night," Hamilton said, "I was 
dining with some fellows from the United States, at the 
Buckingham Palace Hotel, and I walked across St. James' 
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Park on my way to look in at the Voyagers' Club, and as 
I was crossing the bridge I saw a man leaning on it and 
looking at the pond, and the sky, and the moon, and when 
I came nearer I saw it was his Excellency, and not a police- 
man or any other human being but myself within a quarter 
of a mile of him. It was before I had had any warning 
about him, but, by Jove! it made my blood run cold." 

" Did you make any remonstrance with him? " 

" Of course I did, but he only smiled and turned it off 
with a joke, said he didn't believe in all that subterranean 
conspiracy, and asked whether I thought that, on a bright 
moonlight night like that, he shouldn't notice a band of 
masked and cloaked conspirators closing in upon him with 
daggers in their hands. No, it's no use," Hamilton wound 
up despondingly. 

" Perhaps I might try," Sir Rupert said. 

" Yes, I think you had better. At all events, he will take 
it from you; I don't think he would take it from me. I 
have worried him too much about it, and you know he can 
shut one up if he wants to." 

" I tell you what," Sir Rupert suddenly said, as if a new 
idea had dawned upon him. " I think I'll get my daughter 
to try what she can do with him." 

" Oh, yes — how is that? " Hamilton asked with a throb at 
his heart and a trembling of his lips. 

" Well, somehow I think my daughter has a certain in- 
fluence over him ; I think he likes her. Of course, it's only 
the influence of a clever child, and all that sort of thing, 
but still I fancy that something might be made to come of 
it. You know she professes such open homage for him, 
and she is all devoted to his cause, and he is so kind to her 
and puts up so nicely with all her .homage, which, of course, 
although she is my daughter and I adore her, must, I 
should say, bore a man of his time of life a good deal when 
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he is occupied with quite different ideas — don't you think 
so, Hamilton?" 

" I can't imagine a man at any time of life, or with any 
ideas, being bored by Miss Langley," poor Hamilton sadly 
replied. 

" That's very nice of you, Hamilton, and I am sure you 
mean it and don't say it merely to please me; and she likes 
you ever so much, that I know, for she has often told me; 
but I think I could make some use of her influence over 
him. Don't you think sq? If she were to ask him as a 
personal favor — to her and to me, of course, leaving the Gov- 
ernment altogether out of the question — as a personal favor 
to her and to me to t^ke some care of himself, don't you 
think he could be induced? He is so chivalric in his 
nature that I don't think he would refuse anything to a 
young woman like her." 

" What is there that I could refuse to her? " poor Hamil- 
ton thought sadly within himself. " But she will not care 
to plead to me, that / should take care of my life. She 
thinks my poor worthless life is safe enough, as indeed it 
is; who cares to attack me? and even if it were not safe, 
what would that be to her? " He thought at the moment 
that it would be sweetness and happiness to him to have 
his life threatened by all the assassins and dynamiters in 
the world, if only the danger could once induce Helena 
Langley to ask him to take a little better care of his ex- 
istence. 

"What do you think of my idea?" Sir Rupert asked. 
He seemed to find Hamilton's silence discouraging. Per- 
haps Hamilton knew that the Dictator would not like be- 
ing interfered with by any young woman. For the fondest 
of fathers can never quite understand why the daughter 
whom he himself adores might not nevertheless seem some- 
times a little of a bore to a man who is not her father. 
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Hamilton pulled himself together. j 

" I think it is an excellent idea, Sir Rupert ; in fact I 

donH know of any other idea that is worth thinking 

about." 

"Glad to hear you say so, Hamilton," Sir Rupert said, 

greatly eheered. " I'll put it in operation at once. Good- 

by." 



CHAPTER XIII 
DOLORES ON THE LOOKOUT 

Captain Sarrasin when he was in the hotel always had 
breakfast in his little sitting-room. A very modest break- 
fast it was, consisting invariably of a cup of coffee and 
some dry toast with a radish. Of late when he emerged 
from his bedroom he always found a little china jar on his 
breakfast-table with some fresh flowers in it. He thought 
this a delightful attention at first, and assumed that it 
would drop after a day or two like other formal civilities 
of a hotel-keeper. But the days went on, and the flowers 
came, and Captain Sarrasin thought that at least he ought 
to make it known that he received them and appreciated 
them and was grateful. 

So he took care to be in the breakfast-room one day 
while the waiter was laying out the breakfast things, and 
crowning the edifice, metaphorically, with the little china 
jar and its fresh flowers — roses this time. Sarrasin knew 
enough to know that the deftest-handed waiter in the 
world had never arranged that cluster of roses and moss 
and leaves. 

"Now, look here, my dear boy," he asked of the waiter 
in his beaming way — Sarrasin hardly ever addressed any 
personage of humbler rank, without some friendly and 
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encouraging epithet — " to whom am I indebted for these 
delightful morning gifts of flowers? " 

"To Miss Dolores — Miss Paulo," the man said. He was 
a Swiss and spoke with a thick Swiss accent. 

" Miss Paulo, the daughter of the house? ** 

"Yes, sir. She arranges them herself every day." 

" Is that the tall and handsome young lady I sometimes 
see with Mr. Paulo in his room? " 

" Yes, that was she." 

" But I want to thank her for her great kindness. Will 
you take a card from me, my dear fellow, and ask her if 
she will be good enough to see me? " 

" Willingly, sir. Miss Dolores has her own room on this 
floor — number twenty-five. She is there every morning 
after she comes back from her early ride, and until 
luncheon-time." 

"After she comes back from her ride? " 

" Yes, sir. Miss Dolores rides in the Park every morn- 
ing and afternoon." 

This news somewhat dashed the enthusiasm of Captain 
Sarrasin. He liked a girl who rode, that was certain. 
Mrs. Sarrasin rode like that rarest of creatures, except the 
mermaid, a female centaur, and if he had had a dozen 
daughters they would all have been trained to ride, one 
better than the other. The riding, therefore, was clearly 
in the favor of Dolores, so far as Captain Sarrasin's esti- 
mate was concerned. But then the idea of a hotel-keeper's 
daughter riding in the Row and giving herself airs! He 
did not like that. "When I was young," he said, "a girl 
wasn't ashamed of her father's business, and did not try to 
put on the ways of a class she did not belong to." Still 
he reminded himself that he was growing old and that the 
world was becoming affected, and that girls now, of any 
order, were not like the girls in the dear old days when 
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Mrs. Sarrasin was young. And in any case the morning 
flowers were a charming gift and a most delightful atten- 
tion, and a gentleman must offer his thanks for them to 
the most affected young woman in the world. So he told 
the waiter that after breakfast he would send his card to 
Miss Paulo's room, and ask her to allow him to call on her. 

"Miss Paulo will see you, of course," the man replied. 
" Mr. Paulo is generally very busy and sees very few people, 
but Miss Paulo — she will see everybody for him." 

" Everybody? What about, my good young man? " 

" But, monsieur, about everything — about paying bills, 
and complaints of gentlemen and ladies who think they 
have not had value for their money, and. all that sort of 
thing — monsieur knows." 

" Then the young lady looks after the business of the 
hotel?" 

"Oh, yes, monsieur, always." 

That piece of news was a relief to Captain Sarrasin. 
Miss Dolores went up again high in his estimation, and he 
felt ashamed at having wronged her even by the miscon- 
ception of a moment. He consumed his coffee and his 
radish and his dry toast, and he selected from the china 
jar a very pretty moss rose and put it in his gallant old 
buttonhole, and then he rang for his friend, the waiter, 
and sent his card to Miss Paulo. In a moment the waiter 
brought back the intimation that Miss Paulo would be 
delighted to see Captain Sarrasin at once. 

Miss Paulo's door stood open — as if to convey the idea 
that it was an office rather than a young lady's boudoir— 
a place of business and not a drawing-room. It was a very 
pretty room, as Sarrasin saw at a glance when he entered 
it with a grand and old-fashioned bow, such as men make 
no more in these degenerate days. It was very quietly 
decorated with delicate colors and a few etchings and many 
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flowers, and Dolores herself came from behind her writing- 
desk, smiling and blushing, to meet her tall visitor. The 
old soldier scanned her as he would have scanned a new 
recruit, and the result of his impressionist study was, to 
his mind, highly satisfactory. He already liked the girl. 

"My dear young lady," he began, "I have to introduce 
myself — Captain Sarrasin. I have come to thank you '* 

"No need to introduce yourself or to thank me," the 
girl said, very simply. " I have wanted to know you this 
long time. Captain Sarrasin, and I sent you flowers every 
morning because I knew that, sooner or later, you would 
come to see me. Now won't you sit down, please? " 
But may I not thank you for your flowers? *' 
No, no, it is not worth while, and besides I had an 
interested object. I wanted to make your acquaintance 
and to talk to you." 

"I am so glad," he said gravely. "But I am afraid I 
am not the sort of man young ladies would generally care 
to talk to. I am a battered-out old soldier, who has been 
in many wars, as Burns says " 

" That is one reason. I believe you have been in South 
America? " 

" Yes, I have been a great deal in South America." 

" In the republic of Gloria? " 

"Yes, I have been in the republic of Gloria." 

" Do you know that the Dictator of Gloria is staying in 
this house? " 

" My dear young lady, every one knows that.'* 

"Are you on his side or against him^" Dolores asked 
bluntly. 

" Dear young lady, you challenge me like a sentry," and 
Captain Sarrasin smiled benignly, feeling, however, a good 
deal puzzled. 

"I have been told that you are against him," the girl 
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said, " and now that I see you, I must say that I don't 
believe it." 

" Who told you that I was against him? " the stout old 
Paladin asked, "and why shouldn't I be against him if my 
conscience directed me that way? " 

" Well, it was supposed that you might be against him. 
You are both staying in this hotel, and until the other day 
you have never called upon him, or gone to see him, or 
even sent your card to him. That seemed to my father a 
little strange. He talked of asking you frankly all about 
it. I said / would ask you. And I am glad to have got 
you here. Captain Sarrasin, to challenge you like a sentry." 

"Well, but now look here, my dear young lady, why 
should your father care whether I was for the Dictator or 
against him?" 

" Because, if you were against him, it might not be well 
that you were in the same house," Dolores answered with 
business-like promptitude and straightforwardness, "get- 
ting to know what people called on him, and how long they 
stayed, and all that." 

"Playing the spy, in fact? " 

"Such things have been done. Captain Sarrasin." 

" By gentlemen and soldiers. Miss Paulo? " and he looked 
sternly at her. The unabashed damsel did not quail in the 
least. 

"By persons calling themselves gentlemen and soldiers," 
she answered fearlessly. The old warrior smiled. He 
liked her courage and her frankness. It was clear that 
she and her father were devoted friends of the Dictator. 
It was clear that somebody had suspected him of being one 
of the Dictator's political enemies. He took to Dolores. 

"My good young lady," he said, "you seem to me a very 
true-hearted girl. I don't know why, but that is the way 
in which I take your measure and add you up." 
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Dolores was a little amazed at first. But she saw that 
his eyes expressed nothing but honest purpose, and she did 
not dream of being offended by his kindly patronizing 
words. 

" You may add me up in any way you like," she said. 
" I am pretty good at addition myself, and I think I shall 
come out that way in the end." 

" I knew it," he said, with a quite satisfied air, as if her 
own account of herself had settled any lingering doubt he 
might possibly have had upon his mind. " Very well, 
now you say you can add up figures pretty well, and in 
fact I know you do, because you help your father to keep 
his books; now don't you? " 

"Of course I do," she answered promptly, "and very 
proud of it I am that I can assist him." 

" Quite right, dear. Well, now, as you are so good in 
figuring up things, I wonder could you figure me up? " 

There was something so comical in the question, and in 
the manner and look of the man who propounded it, that 
Dolores could not keep from a smile, and indeed could 
hardly prevent the smile from rippling into a laugh. For 
Captain Sarrasin threw back his head, stiffened up his 
frame, opened widely his gray eyes, compressed his lips, 
and in short put himself on parade for examination. 

"Figure me up," he said, "and be candid with it, dear 
girl. Say what I come up to in your estimation." 

Dolores tried to take the whole situation seriously. 

"Look into my eyes," he said imperatively. "Tell me 
if you see anything dishonest or disloyal or traitorous 
there." 

With her never-failing shrewd common sense, the girl 

thought it best to play the play out. After all, a good deal 

depended on it, to her thinking. She looked into his eyes. 

She saw there an almost childlike sincerity of purpose. If 
11 
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truth did not lie in the well of those deep gray eyes, then 
truth is not to be found in mortal orbs at all. But the 
quick and clever Dolores did fancy that she saw flashing 
now and then beneath the surface of those eyes some 
gleams of fitfulness, restlessness — some light that the world 
calls eccentric, some light which your sound and practical 
man would think of as only meant to lead astray — to lead 
astray, that is, from substantial dividends and real property, 
and lucky strokes on the Stock Exchange, and peerages, 
and baronetcies, and other good things. There was a strong 
dash of the poetic about Dolores for all her shrewd nature 
and her practical bringing up and her conflicts over hotel- 
bills, and somehow, she could not tell why, she found that 
as she looked into the eyes of Captain Sarrasin her own 
suddenly began to get dimmed with tears. 

"Well, dear girl," he asked, "have you figured me up, 
and can you trust me? " 

"I have figured you up,** she said warmly, "and I can 
trust you," and with an impulse she put her hand into 
his. 

" Trust me anywhere — everywhere? " 

"Anywhere — everywhere," she murmured passionately. 

"All right," he said, cheerfully. "I have the fullest 
faith in you, and now that you have full faith in me, we can 
come straight at things. I want you to know my wife. She 
would be very fond of you, I am quite sure. But now, for 
the moment. You were wondering why I am staying in 
this hotel?" 

" I was," she said, with some hesitancy, " because I didn'fc 
know you." 

"And because you were interested in the Dictator of 
Gloria? " 

• She felt herself blushing slightly; but his face was per- 
fectly serious and serene. He was evidently regarding her 
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only in the light of a political partisan. She felt ashamed 
of her reddening cheeks. 

"Yes, I am greatly interested in him," she answered 
quite proudly ; " so is my father." 

" Of course he is, and of course you are, and of course 
BO is every Englishman and Englishwoman who has the 
slightest care for the future fortunes of Gloria, which may 
be one of the best homes in the world for some of our poor 
people from this stifling country, if only a man like Ericson 
can be left to manage it. Well, well, I am wandering off 
into matters which you young women can't be expected to 
understand or to care anything about." 

" But I do understand them, and I do care a great deal 
about them," Dolores said indignantly. "My father un- 
derstands all about Gloria, and he has told me." 

"I am glad to hear it," Sarrasin said gravely. "Well, 
now, to come back " and he paused. 

" Yes, yes," she said eagerly, " to come back? " 

" I am staying in this hotel for a particular purpose. I 
want to look after the Dictator. That's the whole story. 
My wife and I have arranged it all." 

" You wanif to look after him? Is he in danger? " The 
girl was turning quite pale. 

"Danger? Well, it is hard to say where real danger is. 
I find as a rule that threatened men live long, and that 
there isn't much real danger where danger is talked about 
beforehand. But I never act upon that principle in life. 
I am never governed in my policy by the fact that the cry 
of wolf has been often raised ; I look out for the wolf all the 
same." 

" Has he enemies? " 

"Has he enemies? Why, I wonder at a girl of your 
knowledge and talent asking a question like that ! Is there 
a scoundrel in Gloria who is not his enemy? Is there a 
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man who has succeeded in getting any sinecure oflBce from 
the state who doesn't know that the moment Ericson comes 
back to Gloria out he goes neck and crop? Is there a 
corrupt judge in Gloria who wouldn't, if he could, sen- 
tence Ericson to be shot the moment he landed on the coast 
of Gloria? Is there a perjured professional informer who 
doesn't hate the very name of Ericson? Is there a cow- 
ardly blackguard in the army who has got promotion be- 
cause the general liked his pretty wife — oh, well, I mean 
because the general happened to be some relative of his 
wife — is there any fellow of this kind who doesn't hate 
Ericson and dread his coming back to Gloria? " 

"No, I suppose not," Dolores sadly answered. Paulo's 
Hotel was, like other hotels, a gossiping place, and it is to 
be feared that Dolores understood better than Captain 
Sarrasin supposed the hasty and speedily qualified allusion 
to the general and the pretty wife. 

"Well, you see," Sarrasin summed up, "I happen to 
have been in Gloria, and I know something of what is going 
on there. I studied the place a little bit after Ericson had 
left, and I got to know some people. I am what would 
have been called in other days a soldier of fortune, dear 
girl, although. Heaven knows, I never made much fortune 
by my soldiering ; you should just ask my wife ; but anyhow, 
you know, when I am in a foreign country where things 
are disturbed people come to me and offer me jobs, don't 
you see? So in that way I found that the powers that be 
in Gloria at present " — Sarrasin was fond of good old phrases 
like " the powers that be " — " the powers that be in Gloria 
have a terrible dread of Ericson's coming back. I know a 
lot about it. I can tell you they follow everything that 
is going on here. They know perfectly well how thick he 
is with Sir Rupert Langley, the Foreign Secretary, and they 
fancy that means the support of the English Government 
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in any attempt to return to Gloria. Of course we know it 
means nothing of the kind, you and I '* 

" Of course, of course," Dolores said. She did not know 
in the least whether it did or did not mean the support of 
the English Government ; for her own part she would have 
been rather inclined to believe that it did. But Captain 
Sarrasin evidently wanted an answer, and she hastened to 
give him the answer which he evidently wanted. 

" But they never can understand that," he added. " The 
moment a man dines with a Secretary of State in London 
they get it into their absurd heads that that means the 
pledging of the whole army, navy, and reserved forces of 
England to any particular cause which the man invited to 
dinner may be supposed to represent. Here, in nine cases 
out of ten, the man invited to dinner does not exchange 
one confidential word with the- Secretary of State, and the 
day but one after the dinner the Secretary of State has 
forgotten his very existence." 

" Oh, but is that really so? " Dolores asked in a some- 
what aggrieved tone of voice. She was disposed to resent 
the idea of any Secretary of State so soon forgetting the 
existence of the Dictator. 

" Not in this case, dear girl, not in this case certainly. 
Sir Rupert and Ericson are great friends, and they say 
Ericson is going to marry Sir Rupert's daughter." 

" Oh, do they? " Dolores asked earnestly. 

"Yes, they do, and the Gloria folk have heard of it 
already, I can tell you, and in their stupid outsider sort of 
way they go on as if their little twopenny-halfpenny re- 
public were being made an occasion for great state alliances 
on the part of England." 

"What is she like?" Dolores murmured faintly. "Is 
she very pretty? Is she young? " 

"I'm told so," Sarrasin answered vaguely. To him the 
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youth or beauty of Sir Eupert's daughter was matter of 
the slightest consideration. 

" Told what? " Dolores asked somewhat sharply. " That 
she is young and pretty, or that she isn't? *' 

" Oh, that she is young and very pretty, quite a beauty, 
they tell me; but you know, my dear, that with royal 
princesses and very rich girls a little beauty goes a long 
way." 

It wouldn't with him," Dolores answered emphatically. 
With whom?" Captain Sarrasin asked blankly, and 
Dolores saw that she had all unwittingly put herself in an 
awkward position. " I meant," she tried to explain, " that 
I don't think his Excellency would be governed much by 
a young woman's money." 

" But, my dear girl, where are we now? Did I ever say 
he would be? " 

" Oh, no," she replied meekly, and anxious to get back to 
the point of the conversation. " Then you think, Captaiti 
Sarrasin, that his Excellency has enemies here in London — 
enemies from Gloria, I mean? " 

"I shouldn't wonder in the least if he had," Sarrasin 
replied cautiously. " I know there are some queer chaps 
from Gloria about in London now. So we come to the 
point, dear girl, and now I answer the question we started 
with. That's why I am staying in this hotel." 

Dolores drew a deep breath. 

" I knew it from the first," she said. " I was sure you 
had come to watch over him." 

" That's exactly why I am here. Some of them perhaps 
will only know me by name as a soldier of fortune, and 
may think that they could manage to humbug me and get 
me over to their side. So they'll probably come to me 
and try to talk me over, don't you see? They'll try to 
make me believe that Ericson was a tyrant and a despot, 
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don't you know, and that I ought to go back to Gloria and 
help the republic to resist the oppressor, aud so get me 
out of the way and leave the coast clear to them — see? 
Others of them will know pretty well that where I am on 
watch and ward, I am the right man in the right place, 
and that it isn't of much use their trying on any of their 
little assassination dodges here, don't you see? *' 

Dolores was profoundly touched by the simple vanity 
and the sterling heroism of this Christian soldier, for she 
could not account him any less. She believed in him with 
the fullest faith. 

Does his Excellency know of this? ** she asked. 

Know of what, my dear girl? " 

About these plots? " she asked impatiently. 

I don't suppose he thinks about them." 

All the more reason why we should,*' Dolores said em- 
phatically. 

"Of course. There are lots of foreign fellows always 
staying here," Sarrasin said, more in the tone of one who 
asks a question than in that of one who makes an asser- 
tion. 

Yes, yes, of course," Dolores answered. 

I wonder, now, if you would be able to pick out a South 
American foreigner from the ordinary Spanish or Italian 
foreigner? " 

" Oh, yes, I think so," Dolores answered after a second 
or two of consideration. "Moustache more curled, nose 

more thick, general air of swagger " 

"Yes, you haven't hit it off badly at all. Well, keep a 
lookout for any such and give me the straight tip as soon 
as you can, and keep your eyes and your senses well about 
you. 

"You may trust me to do that^** the girl said cheerily. 
" Yes, I know we can. Now, how about your father? " 
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" I think it will be better not to bring father into this 
at all," Dolores answered very promptly. 

" No, dear girl? Now why not? " 

" Well, perhaps it would seem to him wrong not to let 
out the whole thing at once to the authorities, or to refuse 
to receive any suspicious persons into the house at all, and 
that isn't by any means what you and I are wanting just 
now. Captain Sarrasin ! " 

" Why, certainly not," the old soldier said with a beaming 
smile. " What a clever girl you are ! Of course it isn't 
what we want — we want the very reverse; we want to get 
them in here and find out all about them ! Oh, I can see 
that we shall be right good pals, you and I, dear girl, and 
you must come and see my wife. She will appreciate you, 
and she is the most wonderful woman in the world." 



CHAPTER XIV 
A SICILIAN KNIFE 

The day had come when the Dictator was to dine with 
that "happy warrior," the soldier of fortune. 

Captain Sarrasin and his wife lived in an old-fashioned 
house on the farther fringe of Clapham Common. The 
house was surrounded by trees and a pretty lawn, not as 
well kept as it might be, for Captain Sarrasin and his wife 
were wanderers, and did not often make any long stay at 
their home in the southern suburbs of London. There 
were many Scotch firs among the trees on the lawn, and 
there was a tiny pool within the grounds which had a tinier 
islet on its surface, and on the tiny islet a Scotch fir stood 
all alone. The place had been left to Mrs. Sarrasin years 
and years ago, and it suited her and her husband very well. 
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It kept them completely out of the way of callers and of 
a society for which they had neither of them any manner 
of inclination. Mrs. Sarrasin never remained actually 
in town while she was in London — indeed she seldom went 
into London, and when she did she always, however late 
the hour, returned to her Clapham house. Sarrasin often 
had occasion to stay in town all night, but whenever he 
could get away in time he was fond of tramping the whole 
distance, say from Paulo's Hotel to the farther side of 
Clapham Common. He loved a night walk, he said. 

Business and work apart, he and his wife were company 
for each other. They had no children. One little girl 
had just been shown to the light of day — it could not have 
seen the daylight with its little closed -up eyes doomed 
never to open — and then it was withdrawn into darkness. 
They never had another child. When a pair are thus 
permanently childless the effect is usually shown in one of 
two ways. They both repine and each secretly grumbles 
at the other, or if one only repines that comes to much 
the same thing in the end ; or else they are both drawn to- 
gether with greater love and tenderness than ever. All the 
love which the wife would have given to the child is now 
concentrated on the husband, and all the love the husband 
would have given to the infant is stored up for the wife. 
A first cause of difference or of coldness, or of growing 
indifference, between a married pair is often on the birth 
of the first child. If the woman is endowed with intense 
maternal instinct she becomes all but absorbed in the child, 
and the husband, kept at a little distance, feels rightly or 
wrongly that he is not as much to her as he was before. 
Before she was his companion, now she has got some 
one else to look after and to care about. It is a crisis 
which sensible and loving people soon get over, but all 
people cannot be loving and sensible at once and always, 
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and there does sometimes form itself the beginning of a 
certain estrangement. This probably would not have hap- 
pened in the case of the Sarrasins, but certainly if they 
had had children Mrs. Sarrasin would no longer have been 
able to pad about the round world wherever her husband 
was pleased to ask her to accompany him. If in her heart 
there were now and again some yearnings for a child, some 
pangs of regret that a child had not been given to her or 
left with her, she always found ready consolation in the 
thought that she could not have been so much to her hus- 
band had the fates imposed on her the sweet and loving 
care of children. 

The means of the Sarrasins were limited; but still more 
limited were their wants. She had a small income, he 
had a small income ; the two incomes put together did not 
come to very much. But it was enough for the Sarrasins; 
and few married couples of middle age ever gave them- 
selves less trouble about money. They were able to go 
abroad and join some foreign enterprise whenever they 
felt called that way, and, poor as he was, Sarrasin was un- 
derstood to have helped with his purse more than one em- 
barrassed cause or needy patriot. The chief ornaments 
and curios of their house were weapons of all kinds, each 
with some story labelled onto it. Captain Sarrasin dis- 
played quite a collection of the uniforms he had worn in 
many a foreign army and insurgent band, and of the dec- 
orations he had received and doubtless earned well. Mrs. 
Sarrasin for her part could show any one in whom she cared 
to be confidential a variety of costumes in which she had 
disguised herself, and in which she had managed either 
to escape from some danger or, more likely yet, to bring 
succor of some sort to others who were in danger. 

Mrs. Sarrasin was a woman of good family, a family in 
the veins of which flowed much wild blood. Some of the 
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men had squandered everything early and then gone away 
and made adventurers of themselves here and there. Cer- 
tain of these had never returned to civilization again. 
With the women the wild strain took a different line. One 
became an explorer ; one founded a Protestant sisterhood 
for woman's missionary labor and diffused itself over 
India and Thibet and Burmah and other places ; a third 
lived with her husband in perpetual yachting, no one on 
board but themselves and the crew. A steady devotion 
to some one object which had nothing to do with the con- 
ventional purposes or ambitions or comforts of society- was 
the general characteristic of the women of that family. 
None of them took to mere art or literature or woman's 
suffrage. Mrs. Sarrasin fell in love with her husband and 
devoted herself to his wild, wandering, highly eccentric 
career. 

Mrs. Sarrasin was a tall and stately woman, with an ap- 
pearance decidedly aristocratic. She had rather square 
shoulders and that sort of repression or suppression of the 
bust which comes of a woman's occupying herself much in 
the more vigorous pursuits and occupations which habitu- 
ally belong to a man. Mrs. Sarrasin could ride like a man 
as well as like a woman, and in many a foreign enterprise 
she had adopted man's clothing regularly. Yet there was 
nothing actually masculine about her appearance or her 
manners, and she had a very sweet and musical voice which 
much pleased the ears of the Dictator. 

Oisin mentioned the fact of his wife's frequent appearance 
in man's dress with an air of pride in her versatility. 

" Oh, but I haven't done that for a long time," she said, 
with alight blush rising to her pale cheek; " I haven't been 
out of my petticoats for ever so long. But I confess I did 
sometimes enjoy a regular good gallop on a barebacked 
horse, and riding-habits won't do for that;** 
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"Few men can handle a rifle as that woman can," Sar- 
raain remarked with another gleam of pride in his face. 

The Dictator expressed his compliments on the lady's 
skill in so many manly exercises, but he had himself a good 
deal of the old-fashioned prejudice against ladies who could 
manage a rifle and ride astride. 

"All I have done," Mrs. Sarrasin said, "was to take the 
commands of my husband and be as useful as I could it 
the way he thought best. I am not for woman's rights, 
Mr. Ericson, I am for wives obeying their husbands and as 
much as possible effacing themselves." 

The Dictator did not quite se^ that following one's hus- 
band to the wars in man's clothes was exactly an act of 
complete self-effacement on the part of a woman. But he 
could see at a glance that Mrs. Sarrasin was absolutely 
serious and sincere in her description of her own condition 
and conduct. There was not the slightest hint of the 
jocular about her. 

" You must have had many most interesting and extraor- \ 
dinary experiences," the Dictator said. " I hope you will 
give an account of them to the world some day." 

"I am already working hard," Mrs. Sarrasin said, "and 
putting together materials for the story of my husband's 
life, not mine — mine would be poor work indeed. I am in ; 
my proper place when I am acting as his secretary and his 
biographer." 

" And 'such a memory as she has! " Sarrasin exclaimed. 
" I assure your Excellency," Ericson made a gesture as if to 
wave away the title, which seemed to him ridiculous under 
present circumstances, but Sarrasin with a movement of J 
polite deprecation repeated the formality — " I assure your I 
Excellency that she remembers lots of things happening 
to me " 

" Or done by you," the lady interposed. 
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" Well, or done by me, things that had wholly passed out 
of my memory." 

"Quite natural," Mrs. Sarrasin observed blandly, "that 
you should forget them and that I should remember them." 

There was something positively youthful about the smile 
that lighted up her face as she said the words, and Ericson 
noticed that she had a peculiarly sweet and winning smile, 
and that her teeth could well bear the brightest light of 
day. Ericson began to grow greatly interested in her, and 
to think that, if she was a little of an oddity, it was per- 
haps a pity we had not a good many other oddity women 
going round. '*' 

" I should like much to see what you are doing with your 
husband's career, Mrs. Sarrasin," he said, "if you would 
be kind enough to let me see. I have been something of a 
literary man myself — I was at one time — and I delight in 
seeing a book in some of its early stages. Besides, I have 
been a wanderer and even a fighter myself, and perhaps I 
might be able to make a suggestion or two." 

" I shall be only too delighted. Now, Oisin, my love, 
you must not object. His Excellency knows well that you 
are a modest man by nature and do not want to have any- 
thing made of what you have done, but as he wishes to see 
what I am doing " 

"Whatever his Excellency pleases," Captain Sarrasin said 
with a grave bow. 

"Dinner is served," the man-servant announced at this 
critical moment. 

" You shall see it after dinner," Mrs. Sarrasin said as she 
took the Dictator's arm and led him, rather than accom- 
panied him, out of the drawing-room and down the stairs. 

"What charming water-colors! " the Dictator said as he 
noticed some hung on the wall of the stairs. 

" Oh, these? I am so pleased that you like them. I am 
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very fond of drawing; it often amuses me and helps to pass 
away the time. You see, I have no children to look after, 
and Oisin is a good deal away." 
Not willingly, I am sure." 

No, no, not willingly, dear Oisin. He has always my 
approval in everything he does. He is my child — my one 
child, my big child, so I tell him often." 

" But these water-colors, I really must have a good look 
at them by and by ; and they are so prettily and tastefully 
framed, so unlike the sort of frame one commonly sees in 
London houses." 

" The frames, yes. Well, I make them to please myself — 
and Oisin." 

" You make them yourself? " 

" Oh, yes, I am fond of frame-making, and doing all sorts 
of jobs of that kind." 

By this time they had reached the dining-room. It was 
a very pretty little room, its walls not papered but painted 
a soft amber color. No pictures were on the walls. 

"I like the idea of your walls," Ericson said. "The 
walls are themselves the decoration." 

" Yes," she said, " that was exactly our idea — let the color 
be the decoration ; but I don't know that I ever heard any 
one discover the idea before. People generally ask me why 
I don't have pictures on the dining-room walls, and then 
I have to explain as well as I can that the color is decoration 
enough." 

" And then, I suppose, some of them look amazed, and 
can't understand you." 

"Oh, indeed, yes," she answered. 

The dinner was simple and unpretentious, but excellent, 
almost perfect in its way. A clear soup, a sole, an entree 
or two, a bit of venison, a sweet, with good wines but not 
too many of them. 
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" You have a good cook, Mrs. Sarrasin," the Dictator said. 

"I am made proud by your saying so. We don't keep 
a cook: I do it all myself. I am very fond of cooking." 

The Dictator looked round at her in surprise. Was 
this a jest? Oh, no; there was no jesting expression on 
Mrs. Sarrasin's face. She was merely making a statement 
of fact. Ericson began to suspect that the one thing which 
the lady had least capacity for making or perhaps for un- 
derstanding was a jest. But he was certainly amazed at 
the versatility of her accomplishments, and he frankly told 
her so. 

"You see, we have but a small income," she explained 
quietly, " and I like to do all I can, and Oisin likes my 
cookery ; he is used to it. We only keep two maids and 
this man," alluding to the momentarily absent attendant, 
" and he was an old soldier of Oisin's. I will tell you his 
story *some time; it is interesting in its way." 

"I think everything in this house is interesting," the 
Dictator declared in all sincerity. 

Captain Sarrasin talked but little. He was quite con- 
tent to hear his wife talk with the Dictator, and to know 
that she was pleased, and to believe that the Dictator was 
pleased with her. That, however, he assumed as a matter 
of course; everybody must be pleased with that woman. 

After dinner the Dictator studied the so-called autobiog- 
raphy. It was a marvellously well-ordered piece of com- 
position as far as it went. It was written in the neatest of 
manuscript, and had evidently been carefully copied and 
recopied so that the volume now in his hands was about as 
gogd as any print. It was all chaptered and paged most 
carefully. It was rich with capital pencil sketches and 
even with etchings. There was no trace of any other hand 
but the one, that he could find out, in the whole volume. 
He greatly admired the drawings and etchings. 
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" These are yours, of course? " he said, turning his eyes 
on Mrs. Sarrasin. 

" Oh, yes, I like to draw for this book ; I hope it will 
have a success. Do you think it will? " she asked wist- 
fully. 

"A success in what way, Mrs. Sarrasin? Do you mean 
a success in money? " 

" Oh, no, we don't care about that. I suppose it will 
cost us some money." 

" I fancy it will if you have all these illustrations, and of 
course you will." 

" Yes, I want them to be in, because I think I can show 
what danger my husband has been in better with my 
pencil than with my pen. I am a poor writer." 

" Then the work is really all your own? " 

" Oh, yes ! he has no time. I could not have him worried. 
It is my wish altogether, and he yields to it only to 
please me. He does not care in the least for publicity; I 
do, for Mm,'' | 

The Dictator began to be impressed, for the first time, 
by a recognition of the fact that an absence of the sacred 
gift of humor is often a great advantage to mortal happi- 
ness and even to mortal success. There was clearly and ob- 
viously a droll and humorous side to the career and the com- 
panionship of Captain Sarrasin and his wife. How easy it 
would be to make fun of them both ! perhaps of her, more 
especially. Cheap cynicism could hardly find in the civil- 
ized world a more ready and defenceless spoil. Suppose 
then that Sarrasin or his wife had either of them any of the 
gift, if it be a gift and not a curse, which turns at once to 
the ridiculous side of things, where would this devoted pair I 
have been? Why, of course they would have fallen out 
long ago. Mrs. Sarrasin would have seen that her hus- 
band was a ridiculous old Don Quixote sort of person, 
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whom she was pufl^g and booming to an unconscionable 
degree, and whom people were laughing at. Captain 
Sarrasin would have seen that his wife was unconsciously 
" bossing the show," and that while professing to act entirely 
under his command was really doing everything for him, 
was writing his life while declaring to everybody that he 
was writing it himself. Now they were like two children, 
like brother and sister ; wrapped up in each other, hardly 
conscious of any outer world, or perhaps still more like 
two child-lovers; like Paul and Virginia grown old in 
years but not in feelings. The Dictator loved humor, but 
he began to feel just now rather glad that there were some 
mortals who did not see the humorous side of life. He 
felt curiously touched and softened. 

Suddenly the military butler came in and touched his 
forehead with a sort of military salute. 

" Telegram for his Excellency," he said gravely. 

Ericson took the telegram. "May I?" he asked of 
Mrs. Sarrasin, who made quite a circuitous bow of utter 
assent. 

Ericson read : 

" Will you meet me to-night at eleven, St. James' Park, 
on bridge; have a special reason. Hamilton." 

Ericson was puzzled. 

" This is curious," he said, looking up to his two friends. 
" This is a telegram from my friend and secretary and aide- 
de-camp and I don't know what else — Hamilton — asking 
me to meet him in St. James' Park, on the bridge, at eleven 
o'clock. Now, that is a place I am fond of going to, and 
Hamilton has gone there with me, but why he should want 
to meet me there, and not at home, rather puzzles me." 

"Perhaps," Captain Sarrasin suggested, "there is some 
one coming to see you at your hotel later on, for whose 
coming Mr. Hamilton wishes to prepare you." 
12 
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"Yes, I have thought of that," Ericson said, medita- 
tively. '* But then he signs himself in an odd sort of 
way." 

"Eh! how is that?" Sarrasin asked. "It is his name 
surely, is it not— Hamilton?" 

"Yes, but I had got into a way years ago of always 
calling him *the boy,' and he got into a way of signing 
himself *Boy ' in all our confidential communications, and 
I haven't for years got a telegram from him that wasn't 
signed* Boy.'" 

Mrs. Sarrasin sent a flash of her eyes that was like a 
danger-signal to her husband. He at once understood and 
sent another signal to her. 

" Of course I must go, " Ericson said. " Whatever Hamil- 
ton does he has good reason for doing. One can always 
trust him in that " 

Captain Sarrasin was about to interpose something in the 
way of caution, but his wife flashed another signal at him 
and he shut up. 

" And so I must go," the Dictator said, " and I am sorty. 
I have had a very happy evening; but you will ask me 
again and I shall come, and we shall be good friends, shall 
we not, Mrs. Sarrasin? " 

"I hope so," said the lady gravely. "We are devoted 
to your Excellency and may perhaps have a chance of prov- 
ing it one day." 

The Dictator had a little brougham from Paulo's waiting 
for him. He took a kindly leave of his host and hostess; 
he lifted Mrs. Sarrasin 's long, strong, slender hand in his, 
and bent over it and put it to his lips. He felt drawn 
toward the pair in a curious way, and he felt as if they be- 
longed to a different age from ours — as if Sarrasin ought to 
have been another Gotz of Berlichingen, about whom it 
would have been right to say, *So much the worse for the 
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age that misprizes thee;' as if she were the mail-clad wife 
of Count Kobert of Paris. 

When he had gone, up rose Mrs. Sarrasin and spake : 

"Now then, Oisin, let us go." 
Where shall we go? " Oisin asked rather blankly. 
After him, of course." 

" Yes, of course; you are quite right,** Sarrasin said, sud- 
denly waking up at the tone of her voice to what he felt 
instinctively must be her view of the seriousness of the 
situation. " You don't believe, my love, that that telegram 
came from Hamilton? ** 

" Why, dearest, of course I don't believe it — it is some 
plot, and a very clumsy plot too, but we must take measures 
to counterplot it.** 

" We must follow him to the ground.** 

" Of course we must.** 

" Shall I bring a revolver? " 

" Oh, no; this will be only a case of one man. We shall 
simply appear at the right time.*' 

"You always know what to do,** Sarrasin exclaimed. 

" Because I have a husband who has always taught me 
what to do,** she replied fervently. 

Then the military butler was sent for a hansom cab, and 
Sarrasin and his wife were soon spinning on their way to 
St. James' Park. They had ample time to get there before 
the appointed moment, and nothing would be done until 
the appointed moment came. They drove to St. James' 
Park, and they dismissed their cab and made quickly for 
the bridge over the pond. It was not a moonlighted night, 
but it was not clouded or hazy. It was what sailors would 
call a clear dark night. There was only one figure on the 
bridge, and that they felt sure was the figure of the Dicta- 
tor. Mrs. Sarrasin had eyes like a lynx's and she could 
even make out his features. 
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"It is he? " Sarrasin asked in a whisper. He had keen 
sight himself, but he preferred after long experience to trust 
to the eyes of his wife. 

" It is he," she answered ; " now we shall see." 

They sat quietly side by side on a bench under the dark 
trees a little away from the bridge. Nobody could easily 
see them, no one passing through the Park or bound on 
any ordinary business would be likely to pay any attention 
to them even if he did see them. It was no part of Mrs. 
Sarrasin's purpose that they should be so placed as to be 
absolutely unnoticeable. If Mr. Hamilton should appear 
on the bridge, she would then simply touch Sarrasin's 
arm and they would quietly get up and go home together. 
But suppose, what she fully expected, that some one should 
appear who was not Hamilton and should make for the 
bridge, and, in passing, should see her husband and her, 
and thereupon should slink off in another direction, then 
she should have seen the man and could identify him among 
a thousand forever after. In that event Sarrasin and she 
could then consider what was next to be done — whether to 
go at once to Ericson and tell him of what they had seen, 
or to wait there and keep watch until he had gone away, 
and then follow quietly in his track until they had seen 
him safely home. One thing Mrs. Sarrasin had made up 
her mind to — if there was any assassin plot at all, and she 
believed there was, it would be a safe and certain assassina- 
tion, tried when no watching eyes were near. 

The Dictator meanwhile was leaning over the bridge and 
looking into the water. He was not thinking much about 
the water or the sky or the scene. He was not as yet 
thinking even of whether Hamilton was coming or not. 
He was of course a little puzzled by the terms of Hamilton's 
telegram, but there might be twenty reasons why Hamilton 
should wish to meet him before he reached home, and as 
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Hamilton knew well his fancy for night lounges on that 
bridge, and as the Park lay fairly well between Captain 
Sarrasin's house and the region of Paulo's Hotel, it seemed 
likely enough that Hamilton might select it as a convenient 
place of meeting. In any case the Dictator was not by 
nature a suspicious man, and he was not scared by any 
thoughts of plots and mystifications and personal danger. 
He was a fatalist in a certain sense, not in the religious 
but rather in the physical sense. He had a sort of wild- 
grown genial thought that man is sent into the world to 
do a certain work, and that while he is useful for that 
work he is not likely to be sent away from it. This was 
perhaps only an effect of temperament, although he found 
himself often trying to palm it off on himself as philosophy. 

So he was not troubling himself much about the doubt- 
ful nature of the telegram. Hamilton would come and ex- 
plain it, and if Hamilton did not come there would be 
some other explanation. He began to think about quite 
other things; he found himself thinking of the bright eyes 
and the friendly, frank, caressing w'ays of Helena Langley. 

The Dictator began somehow to realize the fact that he 
had hitherto been leading a very lonely life. He was sel- 
dom alone, had seldom been alone for many years; but he 
began' to understand the difference between not being alone 
and being lonely. During all his working career his life 
had wanted that companionship which alone is companion- 
ship to a man of sensitive nature. He had been too busy 
in his time of Gloria to think about all this. The days 
had gone by him with a rush. Each day brought its own 
sudden and vivid interest. Each day had its own decisions 
to be formed, its own plans to be made, its own difficulties 
to be encountered, its own struggles to be fought out. 
Ericson had delighted in it all as a splendid, exhilarating 
game. But now, in his enforced retirement and compar- 
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ative restlessness, he looked back upon it and thought how 
lonely it all was. When each day closed he had no one 
to whom he could tell all his thoughts about what the day 
had done or what the next day was likely to bring forth. 
Some one has written about the "passion of solitude," not 
meaning the passion /or solitude, the passion of the saint 
and the philosopher and the anchorite to be alone and to 
commune with outer nature or one's inner thought — no, 
no, but the passion o/" solitude, the raging passion bom of 
solitude,, which craves and cries out in agony for the remedy 
of companionship, of some sweet and loved and trusted 
companionship — like the fond and futile longing of the 
childless mother for a child. 

Eleven! The strokes of the hour rang out from Big 
Ben in the clock-tower in Westminster Palace, of the 
Parliament House of which Ericson in his collegiate days 
had once made it his ambition to be a member. The sound 
of the strokes recalled his mind, for the moment, to those 
early days, when the ambition for a seat in Parliament had 
been the very sea-mark of his utmost sail; How different 
his life had been from what his earlv ideas would have 
constructed it! And now was it all over? Had his active 
career closed? Was he never again to have his chance in 
Gloria — in Gloria which he had almost begun to love as a 
bride? Or was he failing in his devotion to his South 
American Dulcinea del Toboso? Was the love of a mortal 
woman coming in to distract him from his love to that 
land with an immortal future? 

It pleased him and tantalized him thus to question him- 
self and find himself unable to give the answers. But he 
bore in mind the fact that Hamilton, the most punctual of 
living men, was not quite punctual this time. He turned 
his keen eyes upon the clock-tower and could see that 
during his purposeless reflections quite five minutes had 
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passed. " Something has happened," he thought; " Ham- 
ilton is certainly not coming; if he meant to keep the ap- 
pointment he would have been here waiting for me five 
minutes before the time. Well, I'll give him B\e minutes 
more, and then I'll go." 

Several persons had passed him in the mean while. They 
were the ordinary passengers of the night-time. The mil- 
liner's apprentice took leave of her lover and made for her 
home in one of the smaller streets about Broad Sanctuary. 
The artisan, who had been enjoying a drink in one of the 
public-houses near the Park, was starting for his home on 
the south side of the river. Occasionally some smart man 
came from St. James' Street to bury himself in his flat in 
Queen Anne's Mansions. A belated Tommy Atkins crossed 
the bridge to make' for the St. James' Barracks. One or 
two of the daughters of folly went loungingly by, wander- 
ing not altogether purposeless round the open roads of the 
Park. None of all these had taken any notice of the 
Dictator. 

Suddenly a step was heard near, just as the Dictator was 
turning to go ; and even at that moment he noticed that 
several persons had just lately passed and that this was the 
first moment when the place was quite solitary, and a 
thought flashed through his mind that this might be 
Hamilton who had waited for an opportunity. He turned 
round and saw that a short and dapper-looking man had 
come up close beside him. The man leaned over the bridge. 

"A fine night, governor," he said. 

"A very fine night," Ericson said cheerily, and he was 
turning to go away. 

No offence in talking to you, I hope, governor? " 
Not the least in the world," Ericson said. "Why 
should there be? Why shouldn't you talk to me? " 

" Some gent» are so stuck-up, don't you know." 
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"Well, I am not very much stuck-up,*' Ericson said, 
much amused, " hut I am not quite certain whether I ex- 
actly know what stuck-up means." 

"Why, where do you come from?" the stranger asked 
in amazement. 

" I have been out of England for many years. I have 
come from South America " 

" No, you don't mean that ! Why, that beats all ! Look 
here, I have a brother in South America." 

" South America is a large place ; where is your brother? " 

" Well, I've got a letter from him here. I wonder if you 
could tell me the name of the place — I can't make it out 
myself." 

"I dare say I can," said Ericson carelessly. "Come 
under this gas-lamp and let me see your letter." The man 
fumbled in his pocket and drew out a letter folded. He 
had something else in his hand besides, as the keen eyes of 
the watching Mrs. Sarrasin could very well see. 

"Another second," she whispered to her husband. 

The Dictator took the letter good-naturedly and began 
to open it under the light of the lamp which hung over the 
bridge. The stranger was standing just behind him. The 
place was otherwise deserted. 

"Now," Mrs. Sarrasin whispered. 

Then Captain Sarrasin strode forward and seized the 
stranger by the shoulder with one hand and by his right 
arm with another. 

" What are you a-doin' of? " the stranger asked angrily. 

" Well, I want to know who you are, in the first place. 
I beg your Excellency's pardon for intruding on you, but 
my wife and I happened to be here, and we just came up 
as this person was talking to you, and we want to know who 
he is." 

" Captain Sarrasin ! Mrs. Sarrasin I Where have you 
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turned up from? Tell me — have you really been benignly 
shadowing me all this way? " Ericson asked with a smile. 
"There isn't the slightest danger, I can assure you. This 
man merely asked me a civil question.'* 

The civil man meanwhile was wrestling and wriggling 
under Sarrasin's grip. He was wrestling and wriggling all 
in vain. 

" You let me go,'* the man exclaimed, in a tone of right- 
eous indignation. " You hain't nothin' to do with me." 

" I must first see what you have got there in your hand," 
Sarrasin said. " See, there it is ! Look, your Excellency, 
look at that knife ! " 

Sarrasin took from the man's hand a short, one-bladed, 
delicately shaped and terrible knife. It might be trusted 
to pierce its way at a single touch, not to say stroke, into 
the heart of any victim. 

" That's the knife I use at my trade," the man exclaimed 
indignantly. " I am a lady's slipper-maker, and that's the 
knife I use for cutting into the leathers because it cuts 
clean, don't you see, and makes no waste. Lord bless you, 
governor, what a notion you have got into your 'ead ! I 
shall amuse my old woman when I tell her." 

"Why did you have that knife in your hand? " Sarrasin 
sternly asked. 

"Took it out, governor, jest by chance, when I was 
taking out the letter." 

" You don't carry a knife like that open in your pocket," 
Sarrasin said sternly. " It closes up, I suppose, or else you 
have a sheath for it. Oh, yes, I see the spring ; it closes this 
way, and I think I have seen this pretty sort of weapon 
before. Well, look here, you don't carry that sort of toy 
open in your pocket, you know. How did it come open? " 

" Blest if I know, governor ; you are all a-puzzling of 
me. 
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" Show me the knife," the Dictator said, taking for the 
first time some genuine interest in the discussion. 

" Look at it," Sarrasin said. " Don't give it back to him." 

The Dictator took the knife in his hand, and, touching 
the spring with the manner of one who understood it, 
opened and closed the weapon several times. 

"I know the knife very well," he said; "it has been 
brought into South America a good deal, but I believe it is 
Sicilian to begin with. Look here, my man, you say you 
are a lady's slipper-maker? " 

" Of course I am ; ain't I told you so? " 

" Whom do you work for? " 

"Works for myself, governor." 

" Where is your shop? " 

" Down in the East End, don't you know." 

" I want to talk to you about the East End," Mrs. Sar- 
rasin struck in, with her musical, emphatic voice. "Tell 
me exactly where you live." 

" Out Whitechapel way." 

" But please tell me the exact place. I happen to know 
Whitechapel pretty well." 

" Off Whitechapel Eoad there." 

"Where?" 

He made a sulky effort to evade. Mrs. Sarrasin was not 
to be so easily evaded. 

" Tell me," she said, " the name of the street you live in 
and the name of any streets near to it, and how they lie 
with regard to each other. Come, don't think about it, 
but tell me; you must know where you live and work." 

" I don't want to have you puzzling and worritin' 
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"Canyon tell me where this street is" — she named a 
street — " or this court, or that hospital, or the nearest om- 
nibus-stand to the nearest hospital?" 
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"No," he didn't remember any of these places; he had 
enough to do minding of his work. 

"This man doesn't live in Whitechapel," Mrs. Sarrasin 
said composedly. She put on no air of triumph ; she never 
put on any airs of triumph or, indeed, airs of any kind. 

" Well, there ain't no crime in giving a wrong address," 
the man said. " What business have you with where I live? 
You don't pay for my lodging anyhow." 

" Where were you born? " Mrs. Sarrasin asked. 

" Why, in London, to be sure." 

"In the East End?" 
So I'm told. I don't myself remember." 
Well, look here: will you just say a few words after 
me?" 

" I aiin't got no pertickler objection." 

The cross-examination now had passed wholly into the, 
hands of Mrs. Sarrasin. Captain Sarrasin looked on with 
wonder and delight; Ericson was really interested and 
amused. 

" Say these words. " She repeated, slowly and giving him 
plenty of time to get the words into his ears and his mind, 
a number of phrases in which the peculiar accent and pro- 
nunciation of the born Whitechapel man was certain to 
come out. Ericson, of course, comprehended the meaning 
of the whole performance. The East End man hesitated. 

" I ain't here for playing tricks," he mumbled. " I want 
to be getting home to my old woman " 

"Look here," Sarrasin said, angrily interfering, "you 
just do as you are told or I'll whistle for a policeman and 
give you into charge, and then everything about you will 
come out — or, by Jove! I'll take you up and drop you into 
that pond as if you were a blind kitten. Answer the lady 
at once, yoif confounded scoundrel." 

The small eyes of the Whitechapel man flashed fire for 
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an instant — a fire that certainly is not common to Cockney 
eyes — and he made a sudden grasp at his pocket. 

"See there!" Sarrasin exclaimed, "the lady's slipper- 
maker is grasping for his knife and forgets that we have 
got it in our possession." 

This is certainly becoming interesting," Ericson said. 
It is much more interesting than most plays that I have 
lately seen. Now then, recite after the lady or confess 
thyself." 

It had not escaped the notice of the Dictator that when 
once or twice some wayfarer passed along the bridge or on 
one of the near-lying paths, the maker of ladies' slippers 
did not seem in the least anxious to attract attention. He 
seemed in fact to be the one of the whole party who was 
most eager to withdraw himself from the importunate 
notice of the casual passer-by. A man conscious of no 
wrong done or planned by him, and unjustly bullied and 
badgered by three total strangers, would most assuredly 
have leaped at the chance of appealing to the consideration 
and the help of the passing stranger. 

Mrs. Sarrasin remorselessly repeated her test- words, and 
the man repeated them after her. 

" That will do," she said contemptuously, "the man was 
never born in Whitechapel ; his East End accent is mere 
gotten-up stage-play." Then she spoke some rapid words 
to her husband in a patois which Ericson did not under- 
stand. The Whitechapel man's eyes flashed fire again. 

"You see," she said to the Dictator, "he understands 
me. I have been saying in Sicilian patois that he is a hired 
assassin, born in England of Sicilian parents, and brought 
up probably near Snow Hill, and this Whitechapel gentle- 
man understood every word I said. If you give him the 
alternative of going to the nearest police station and being 
charged, or of talking Sicilian patois with me, you will see 
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that he prefers the alternative of a conversation in Sicilian 
patois with me." 

"I propose that we let him go," the Dictator said de- 
cisively. " We have no evidence against him except that 
he carries a peculiar knife, and that he is, as you say, of 
Sicilian parents " 

" Your Excellency yourself gave me the hint I acted on," 
Mrs. Sarrasin said deferentially, " when you made the re- 
mark that the knife was Sicilian. I spoke on mere guess- 
work, acting on that hint " 

"And you were right, as you always are," Captain Sar- 
rasin struck in, with admiring eyes fixed on his wife. 

"Well, he is a poor creature anyhow," the Dictator said, 
and he spoke now to his friends in Spanish, " and not much 
up to his work. If he were worth anything in his own 
line of business, he might have finished the job with that 
knife instead of stopping to open a conversation with 
me 

" But he has been set on by some one to do this job," 
Sarrasin said, " and we might get to know who is the some 
one that set him on " 



"We shall not know from him," the Dictator replied; 
" he probably does not know who are the real movers. No, 
if there is anything serious to come, it will come from bet- 
ter hands than his. No, my dear and kind friends, we 
can't get any farther with him. Let the creature go. Let 
him tell his employers, whoever they are, that I don't care, 
as the Americans say, worth a cent. If they have any real 
assassins to send on, let them come; this fellow won't do, 
and I can't have paragraphs in the papers to say that I 
took any serious alarm from a creature who, with such a 
knife in his hand, could not without a moment's parley 
make it do his work." 

" The man is a hired assassin," Sarrasin declared. 
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" Very likely," the Dictator replied calmly, "butwecanH 
convict him of it, and we had better let him go his blun- 
dering way." The Dictator had, meanwhile, been rivet- 
ing his eyes on the face of the captive — if we may call him 
80— anxious to find out from his expression whether he 
understood Spanish. If he seemed to understand Spanish, 
then the affair would be a little more serious. It might 
lead to the impression that he was really mixed up in South 
American affairs, and that he fancied he had partisan 
wrongs to avenge. But the man's face remained imper- 
turbable. He evidently understood nothing. It was not 
even, the Dictator felt certain, that he had been put on 
his guard by his former lapse into unlucky consciousness 
when Mrs. Sarrasin tried him and trapped him with the 
Sicilian patois. No, there was a look of dull curiosity on 
his face and that was all. 

" We'll keep the knife? " Sarrasin asked. 

" Yes, I think you had better keep the knife. It may 
possibly come in as a piece de justification one of these 
days. What's the value of your knife? " he asked in Eng- 
lish, suddenly turning on the captive with a stern voice 
and manner that awed the creature. 

" It's well worth a quid, guf'nor." 

" Yes, I should think it was. There's a quid and a half 
for you and go your ways. We have agreed, my friends 
and I, to let you off this time, although we have every 
reason to believe that you meant murder " 

"Oh, guf'nor " 

"If you try it again," the Dictator said, "you will for- 
feit your life whether you succeed or fail. Now get away, 
and set us free from your presence." 

The man ran along the road leading eastward, ran with 
the speed of some hunted animal, the path re-echoing to 
the sound of his flying feet. Ericson broke into a laugh. 
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" You have in all probability saved my life, " the Dictator 
said, "you two " 

"All her doing," Sarrasin interposed. 

" I think I understand it all," Ericson went on. " I have 
no doubt this was meant as an attempt. But it was a very 
bungling first attempt. The planners, whoever they were, 
were anxious first of all to keep themselves as far as possi- 
ble out of responsibility and suspicion, and instead of hiring 
a South American bravo and so in a manner bringing it 
home . to themselves, they merely picked up and paid an 
ordinary Sicilian stabber, who had no heart in the matter, 
who probably never heard of nie before in all his life and 
had no partisan hatred to drive him on. So he dallied, 
and bungled, and then you two intervened, and his game 
was hopeless. He'll not try it again, you may be sure." 

"No, he probably has had enough of it," Captain Sar- 
rasin said, " and of course he has got his pay beforehand. 
But some one else will." 

"Very likely," the Dictator said carelessly. " They will 
manage it on a better plan next time. " 

"We must have better plans too," Sarrasin said warmly. 

"How can we? The only wise thing in such affairs is 
to take the ordinary precautions that any sane man takes 
who has serious business to do in life, and then not to 
trouble one's self any further. Anyhow I owe to you both, 
dear friends," and the Dictator took a hand of each in one 
of his own, " a deep debt of gratitude. And now I propose 
that we consider the whole incident as vide^ and that we go 
forthwith to Paulo's and have a pleasant supper there, and 
summon up the boy, Hamilton, even should he be in bed, 
and ask him how he came to send out telegrams for belated 
meetings in St. James' Park, and have a good time to repay 
us for our loss of an hour and the absurdity of our adventure. 
Come, Mrs. Sarrasin, you will not refuse my invitation? " 
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"Excellency, certainly not." 

" You can stay in the hotel, dear," Sarrasin suggested. 

" Yes, I should like that best," she said. 

" They won't expect you at home? " the Dictator asked. 

"They never expect us," Mrs. Sarrasin answered, with 
her usual sweet gravity. "When we are coming we let 
them know ; if we do not we are never to be expected. My 
husband could not manage his affairs at all, if we were to 
have to look out for being expected." 

"You know how to live your life, Mrs. Sarrasin," the 
Dictator said, much interested. 

"I have tried to learn the art," she said modestly. 

"It is a useful branch of knowledge," Ericson answered, 
" and one of the least cultivated by men and women, I 
think." 

They were moving along at this time. They crossed the 
bridge and passed by Marlborough House, and so got into 
Pall Mall. 

"How shall we go? " the Dictator asked, glancing at the 
passing cabs, some flying, some crawling. 

"Four-wheeler?" Sarrasin suggested tentatively. 

"No, I don't seem to be in humor for anything slow and 
creeping," the Dictator said gayly. "I feel full of ani- 
mal spirits somehow. Perhaps it is the getting out of 

danger, although really I don't think there was much " 

and then he stopped, for he suddenly reflected that it must 
seem rather ungracious to suggest that there was not much 
danger to a pair of people who had come all the way from 
Clapham Common to look after his life. " There wasn't 
much craft," he went on to say, "displayed in that first 
attempt. You will have to look after me pretty closely in 
the future. No, I must spin in a hansom ; it is the one 
thing I specially love in London, its hansom. Here, we'll 
have two hansoms, and I'll take charge of Mrs. Sarrasin, 
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and you'll follow us, or at least you'll find your way the 
best you can, Captain Sarrasin, and let's see who gets there 
first." 

The Dictator really seemed suffused with all the wild 
animal spirits of a boy. 



CHAPTER XV 
"if I WERE TO ASK YOU? 
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It is needless to say that Hamilton had never sent any 
telegram asking the Dictator to meet him on the bridge in 
St. James' Park or anywhere else at eleven o'clock at night. 
Hamilton at first was disposed to find fault with the letting 
loose of the supposed assassin, and was at all events much 
in favor of giving information at Scotland Yard and put- 
ting the police authorities on the lookout for some plot. 
But the opinion of the Dictator was clear and fixed, and 
Hamilton naturally yielded to it. Ericson was quite pre- 
pared to believe that some plot was expanding, but he was 
convinced that it would be better to allow it to expand. 
The one great thing was to find out who were the movers 
in the plot. If the London Sicilian really were a hired 
assassin, it was clear that he was thrown out merely as a 
skirmisher, in the hope that he might succeed in doing 
the work at once, and the secure conviction that if he 
failed he could be abandoned to his fate. It was the crude 
form of an attempt at political assassination. A wild out- 
cry on the part of the Dictator's friends would, he felt 
convinced, have no better effect than to put his enemies 
prematurely on their guard and inspire them to plan some- 
thing very subtle and dangerous. Or if then their hate 

did not take so serious a form, then the Dictator reasoned 
13 
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that they were not particularly dangerous. So he insisted 
on lying low and quietly seeing what would come of it. 
He was not now disposed to underrate the danger, but he 
felt convinced that the worst possible course for him would 
be to proclaim the danger too soon. 

Therefore Ericson insisted that the story of the bridge 
and the Sicilian knife must be kept an absolute secret for 
the present, at least, and the help of Scotland Yard must 
not be invoked. Of course it was clear, even to Hamilton, 
that there was no evidence against the supposed Sicilian 
which would warrant any magistrate in committing him 
for trial on a charge of attempted assassination. There 
was conjectural probability enough; but men are not sent 
for trial in this country on charges of conjectural probabil- 
ity. The fact of the false telegram having been sent was 
the only thing which made it clear that behind the Sicilian 
there were conspirators of a more educated and formidable 
character. The Sicilian never could have sent that tele- 
gram ; would not be likely to know anything about Ham- 
ilton. Hamilton in the end became satisfied that the 
Dictator was right, and that it would be better to keep a 
keen lookout and let the plot develop itself. The most 
absolute reliance could be put on the silence of the Sar- 
rasins ; and better lookout could hardly be kept than the 
lookout of that brave and quick-witted pair of watchers. 
Therefore Ericson told Hamilton he meant to sleep in spite 
of thunder. 

The very day after the scene on the bridge the Dictator 
got an imperious little note from Helena, asking him to 
come to see her at once, as she had something to say to 
him. He had been thinking of her; he had been occupy- 
ing himself in an odd sort of way with the conviction, the 
memory, that if the supposed assassin had only been equal 
to his work, the last thought on earth of the Dictator 
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would have been given to Helena Langley. It did not occur 
to the Dictator, in his quiet, unegotistic nature, to think 
of what Helena Langley would have given to know that her 
name, in such a crisis, would have been on his dying lips. 
Ericson himself did not think of the matter in that senti- 
mental and impassioned way. He was only studying in 
mind the curious fact that he certainly was thinking about 
Helena Langley as he stood on the bridge and looked on 
the moonlighted water, and that if the knife of the lady's 
slipper-maker had done its business promptly the last 
thought in his mind, the last feeling in his heart, would 
have been given, not to Gloria, but to Helena Langley. 

He was welcomed and ushered by To-to. When the 
footman had announced him, Helena sprang up from her 
sofa and ran to meet him. 

" I sent for you,*' she said, almost breathless, " because I 
have such a favor to ask of you. Will you promise me, as 
all gallant knights did in the old days — will you promise 
me before I ask it that you will grant it? " 

" The knights in the old days had wonderful auxiliaries. 
They had magical spells, and sorceresses, and wizards, and 
we have only our poor selves. Suppose I were not able to 
grant the favor you ask of me? " 

" Oh, but if that were so I never should have asked it. 
It is entirely and absolutely in your power to say yes or 
no." 

" To say, and then to do? " 

"Yes, of course. To say, and then to do." 

"Well, then, of course," he said with a smile, "I shall 
say yes." 

"Thank you," she replied fervently. "It's only this — 
that you will take some care of yourself; take" — and she 
hesitated and almost shuddered — "some care of your — 
life." 
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For a moment he thought that she had heard of the 
adventure in St. James' Park, and he was displeased. 

" Is my life threatened? " he asked. 

" My father thinks it is. He has had some information. 
There are people in Gloria who hate you — bad and corrupt 
and wicked people. My father thinks you ought to take 
some care of yourself, for the sake of the cause that is so 
dear to you, and for the sake of some friends who care 
for you, and who, I hope, are dear to you too. ** Her voice 
trembled, but she bore up splendidly. 

"I love my friends," the Dictator said quietly, "and! 
would do much for their sakes, or merely to please them. 
But tell me, what can I do? " 

"Be on the lookout for enemies; don't go about alone— 
at all events at night. Don't go about unarmed. My 
father is sure attempts will be made." 

These words were a relief to Ericson. They showed, at 
least, that she did not suppose any attempt had yet been 
made. This was satisfactory. The secret to which he 
attached so much importance had been kept. 

"It is of no use," the Dictator said. "In this sort of 
business a man has got to take his life in his hand. Pre- 
cautions are pretty well useless. In nine cases out of ten 
the assassin — I mean the fellow who wants to be an assassin, 
and tries to be an assassin — ^is a mere mountebank who 
might be safely allowed to shoot at you or stab at you as 
long as he likes, and no harm done. Why? Because the 
creature is nervous and afraid to risk his own life. Get 
the man who wants to kill you and does not care about his 
own life, is willing and ready to die the instant after he 
has killed you, and from a man like that you can't pre- 
serve your life." 

Helena shuddered. "It is terrible," she said. 

" Dear Miss Langley, it is not more terrible than a score 
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of chances in life which young ladies run without the 
slightest sense of alarm. Why, you, in your working 
among the poor, run the danger of scarlet fever and 
small-pox every other day in your life, and you never think 
about it. How many public men have died by the assas- 
sin's hand in my days? Abraham Lincoln, Marshal Prim, 
President Garfield, Lord Edward Cavendish, two or three 
more; and how many young ladies have died of scarlet 
fever? " 

" But one can't take any precautions against scarlet fever, 
except to keep away from where it may be and not to do 
what one must feel to be a duty." 

"Exactly," he said eagerly; "there is where it is." 

" You can't," she urged, "have police protection against 
typhus or small-pox." 

" Nor against assassination," he said gravely. " At least 
not against the only sort of assassins who are in the least 
degree dangerous. I want you to understand this quite 
clearly," he said, turning to her suddenly, with an earnest- 
ness which had something tender in it. " I want you to 
know that I am not rash or foolhardy or careless about my 
own life. I have only too much reason for wanting to live, 
aye, even for clinging to life! But as a matter of calcula- 
tion, there is no precaution to be taken in such a case 
which can be of the slightest value as a genuine protection. 
An enemy, determined enough, will get at you in your 
bedroom as you sleep some night; you can't have a cordon 
of police around your door. Even if you did have a police 
cordon round you when you took your walks abroad, it 
wouldn't be of the slightest use against the bullet of the 
assassin in firing from the garret- window. " 

" This is appalling," Helena said, turning pale. " I now 
understand why some women have such a horror of any- 
thing like political strife. I wonder if I should lose cour- 
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age if some one in whom I was — interested — were in serious 
danger? " 

" You would never lose your courage," he said firmly. 
" You would fear nothing so much as that those you cared 
for should not prove themselves equal to the duty imposed 
upon them." 

"I used to think so once," she said. "I begin to be 
afraid about myself now." 

"Well, in this case," he interposed quickly, "there does 
not seem to be any real apprehension of danger. I am 
afraid," he added, with a certain bitterness, "my enemies 
in Gloria do not regard me as so very formidable a person- 
age as to make it worth their while to pay for the cost of 
my assassination. I don't fancy they are looking out for 
my speedy return to Gloria." 

" My father's news is different. He hears that your 
party is growing in Gloria every day, and that the people 
in power are making themselves every day more and more 
odious to the country." 

"That they are likely enough to do," he said, with a 
bright look coming into his eyes, " and that is one reason 
why I am quite determined not to precipitate matters. 
We can't afford to have revolution after revolution in a 
poor and struggling place like Gloria, and so I want these 
people to give the full measure of their incapacity and their 
baseness, so that when they fall they may fall like Lucifer! 
Hamilton would be rather for rushing things; I am not." 

"Do you keep in touch with Gloria? " Helena asked al- 
most timidly. She had lately grown rather shy of asking 
him questions on political matters, or of seeming to assume 
any right to be in his confidence. All the impulsive cour- 
age which she used to have in the days when their acquaint- I 
anceship was but new and slight seemed to have deserted * 
her now that they were such close and recognized friends, 
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and that random report occasionally gave them out as en- 
gaged lovers. 

" Oh, yes, " he answered, " I thought you knew. I fancied 
I had told you. I have constant information from friends 
on whom I can absolutely rely — in Gloria." 

"Do they know what the enemies are doing? " 

" Yes, I should think they would get to know," he said, 
with a smile, "as far as anything can be known." 

"Would they be likely to know," she asked again, in 
a timid tone, "if any plot were being got up — against 
you? " 

" Any plot for my murder? " 

"Yes." Her voice sank to a whisper, she hardly dared 
to put the possibility into words. The fear which we allow 
to occupy our thoughts seems sometimes too fearful to be 
put into words. It appears as if by spoken utterance we 
conjure up the danger. 

" Some hint of the kind might be got," he said hesitat- 
ingly. " Our enemies are very crafty, but these things 
often leak out. Some one loses courage and asks for ad- 
vice, or confides to his wife, and she takes fright and goes 
for counsel to somebody else. Then two words of a tele- 
gram across the ocean would put me on my guard." 

" If you should get such a message, will you tell mef 

" Oh, yes, certainly," he said carelessly. " I can prom- 
ise you that." 

" And will you promise me one thing more — will you 
promise to be careful? " 

"What Z5 being careful? How can one take care, not 
knowing when or from where the danger threatens? " 
But you need not go out alone at night." 
You have no idea how great a delight it is to me to 
go about London at night. Then I am quite free of poli- 
ticians, interviewers, gossiping people, society ladies, and 
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all the rest. I am master of myself and I am myself 
again." 

" Still, if your friends ask yon " 

" Some of my friends have asked me." 

" And you did not comply? " 

" No, I did not think there was any necessity for com- 

plying." 

" But if / were to ask you? " She laid her hand gently, 
lightly, timidly on his. » 

" Ah, well, if you were to ask me, that would be quite a 
different thing." 

" Then I do ask you," she exclaimed, almost joyously. 

He smiled a bright, half sad smile upon the kindly, eager 
girl. 

" Well, I promise not to go out alone at night in Lon- 
don until you release me from my vow. It is not much to 
do this to please you. Miss Langley, you have been so kind 
to me. I am really glad to have it in my power to do any- 
thing to please you." 

" You have pleased me much. Yet I feel penitent too." 

" Penitent for what? " 

" For having deprived you of these lonely midnight walks 
which you seem to love so much." 

" I shall love still more the thought of giving anything 
up to please you." 

" Thank you," she said gravely, and that was all she said. 
She began to be afraid that she had shown her hand too 
much. She began to wonder what he was thinking of her; 
whether he thought her too free-spoken, too forward, 
whether he had any suspicion of her feelings toward him. 
His manner too had always been friendly, gentle, tender 
even; but it was the manner of a man who apparently 
considered all suspicion of love-making to be wholly out of 
the question. This very fact had made her incautious, she 
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thought. If any serious personal danger ever should 
threaten him, how should she be able to keep her real 
feelings a secret from him? Were they, she asked herself 
in pain and with flushing face, a secret even now? After 
to-day could he fail to know, could he at all events fail to 
guess? 

Did the Dictator know, did he guess, that the girl was 
in love with him? 

The Dictator did not know and did not guess. The 
frankness of her manner had completely led him astray. 
The way in which she rendered him open homage deceived 
him wholly as to her feelings. He knew that she liked 
his companionship, of • that he could have no doubt; he 
knew that she was by nature a hero- worshipper and that 
he was, just now, her hero. But he never for a moment 
imagined that the girl was in love with him. After a 
little while he would go away, to Gloria most likely, and 
she would soon find some other hero, and one day he should 
read in the papers that the daughter of Sir Rupert Langley 
was married. Then he would write her a letter of con- 
gratulation, and in due course he would receive from her a 
friendly answer, and there an end. 

Perhaps, just now, he was more concerned aboat his own 
feelings than about hers — much more, indeed, because he 
had not the remotest suspicion that her feelings were in 
any wise disturbed. But his own? He began to think it 
time that he should grow acquainted with his heart and 
search what stirred it so. He could not conceal from him- 
self the fact that he was growing more and more attached 
to the companionship of this beautiful, clever, and roman- 
tic girl. He found that she disputed Gloria in his mind. 
He found that mingling imperceptibly with his hope of a 
triumphant return to Gloria was the thought that she 
would feel the triumph too, or the 'painful thought that 
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if it came she would not be near him to hear the story. 
He found that one of the delights of his lonely midnight 
walks was the quiet thought of her. It used to be a glad- 
ness to him to recall, in those moments of solitude, some 
word that she had spoken, some kindly touch of her 
hand. 

He began to grow afraid of his position and his feelings. 
What had he to do with falling in love? That was no 
part of the work of his life. What could it be to him but 
a misfortune, if he were to fall in love with this girl who 
was so much younger than he? Supposing it possible that 
a girl of that age could love him, what had he to offer her? 
A share in a career that might well prove desperate, a 
career to be brought to a sudden and swift close, very prob- 
ably, by his own death at the hands of his successful ene- 
mies in Gloria! Think of the bright home in which he 
found that girl — of the tender, almost passionate love she 
bore to her father and which her father returned with such 
love for her — think of the brilliant future that seemed 
to await her — and then think of the possibility of her ever 
being prevailed upon to share his dark and doubtful for- 
tunes. The Dictator was not a rich man. Much of what 
he ouce had was flung away, or at all events given away, 
in his efforts to set up reform and constitutionalism in 
Gloria. The plain truth of the position was, that even if 
Helena Langley were at all likely to fall in love with him, 
it would be his clear duty, as a man of honor, and one who 
wished her well, to discourage any such feeling and to keep 
away from her. But the Dictator honestly believed that 
he was entitled to put any such thought as that out of his 
mind. The very frankness, the childlike frankness, with 
which she had approached him, made it clear that she had 
no thought of any love-making being possible between 
them. 
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" She thinks of me as a man almost old enough to be her 
father," he said to himself* 

So the Dictator reconciled his conscience and still kept 
on seeing her. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE CHILDREN OF GRIEVANCE 

The Dictator and Hamilton stood in Ericson's study 
waiting to receive a deputation. The Dictator had agreed 
to receive this deputation from an organization of working- 
men. The deputation desired to complain of the long 
hours of work and the small rate of pay from which Eng- 
lish artisans in many branches of labor had to suffer. 
Why they had sought to see him he could not very well tell, 
and certainly if it had been left to Hamilton, whose mind 
was set on sparing the Dictator all avoidable trouble, and 
who moreover had in his heart of hearts no great belief in 
remedy by workingmen's deputations, the poor men would 
probably not have been accorded the favor of an interview. 
But the Dictator insisted on receiving them and they came ; 
trooped into the room awkwardly ; at first seemed slow of 
speech, and soon talked a great deal. He listened to all 
they had to say and put questions and received answers, 
and certainly impressed the deputation with the conviction 
that if his Excellency the ex-Dictator of Gloria could not 
do anything very much for them, his heart, at least, was 
in their cause. His heart indeed was in their cause. He 
had an idea in his mind of something he could do to help 
the overoppressed English workingman, and that was the 
reason why he had consented to receive the deputation. 

The spokesman of the deputation was a gaunt and a 
haggard-looking man. The dirt seemed ingrained in him 
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— in his hands, his eyebrows, his temples, under his hair, 
up to his very eyes. He told a pitiful story of long work 
and short pay, of hungry children and an overtasked wife. 
He told, in fact, the story familiar to all of us, the " chest- 
nut" of the newspapers, the story which the busy man of 
ordinary society is not expected to trouble himself by read- 
ing any more, supposing he ever had read it at all. 

The Dictator, however, was not an ordinary society man, 
and he had been a long time away from England and had 
not had his attention turned to these social problems of 
Great Britain. He was, therefore, deeply interes1»d in the 
whole business, and he asked a number of questions and 
got shrewd, keen answers sometimes and very rambling 
answers on other occasions. The deputation was like all 
other deputations with a grievance. There was the fanatic 
burning to a white heat, with the inward conviction of 
wrong done, not accidentally but deliberately, to him and 
to his class. There was the prosaic, didactic, reasoning man 
^ who wanted to talk the whole matter out himself, and to 
put everybody's arguments to the test, and to prove that 
all were wrong and weak and fallible and unpractical 
save himself alone. There was the fervid man, who always 
wanted to dash into the middle of every other man's speech. 
There was the practical man, who came with papers of 
figures and desired to make it all a question of statistics. 
There was the ** crank," who disagreed with everything 
that everybody else said or suggested, or could possibly have 
said or suggested, on that or any other subject. The first 
trouble of the Dictator was to get at any commonly ad- 
mitted appreciation of facts. More than once, many times 
indeed, he had to interpose and explain that he personally 
knew nothing of the subjects they were discussing; that 
he only sought for information, and that he begged them, 
if they could, to agree among themselves as to the actual 
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realities whidh they wished to bring under his notice. 
Even when he had thus adjured them, it was not easy for 
him to get them to be all in a story. Poor fellows, each 
one of them had his own peculiar views and his own pecu- 
liar troubles too closely pressing on his brain. The Dicta- 
tor was never impatient, but he kept asking himself the 
question, " Suppose I had the power to legislate, and were 
now called upon by these men and in their own interest 
to legislate, what on their own showing should I be able 
to do?" 

More than once too he put to them the question : Ad- 
mitted your grievances, admitted the justice, the reason, 
the practical good sense of your demands, what can /do? 
Why do you appeal to me 9 I am no legislator. I am a 
proscribed and banished man from a country which, until 
lately, most of you had never heard of. What would you 
have of me? 

The spokesmen of the deputation could only answer that 
they had heard of him as of one who had risen to supreme 
position in a great, far-off country, and who had always 
concerned himself deeply with the interest of the working 
classes. 

" Will that," he asked, " give me one moment's audience 
from an English official department? " 

No, they did not suppose it would; they shook their 
heads. They could not help him to learn how he was to 
help them. 

The day was cold and dreary. No matter though the 
season was still supposed to be far remote from winter, yet 
the look of the skies was cruelly depressing and the atmos- 
phere was loaded with a misty chill. Ericson's heart was 
profoundly touched. He saw in his mind's eye a country 
glowing with soft sunshine ; a country where even winter 
came caressingly on the people living there; a country 
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with vast and almost boundless spaces for cultivation; a 
country watered with noble rivers and streams; a country 
to be renowned in history as the breeder of horses and cat- 
tle and the grower of grain ; a country well qualified to 
rear and feed and bring up, in sunny comfort, more than 
the whole mass of the hopeless toilers of the chill English 
fields and in the sooty English cities. His mind was with 
the country with which he had identified his career, and 
which only wanted good strong hands to convert her into 
a country of practical prosperity; which only needed brains 
to open for her a history that should be remembered in all 
fur-stretching time. He now excused himself for what 
had, at one moment, seemed his weakness in consenting 
to receive a deputation for which he could do nothing. He 
found that he had something to say to them after all. 

The Dictator had a sweet, strong, melodious ^voice. 
When he had heard them all most patiently out, he used 
his voice and said what he had to say. He told them that 
he had directly no right to receive them at all, for as far 
as regarded this country there was absolutely nothing he 
could do for them. He was not an oflBcial, not a member 
of Parliament, not a person claiming the slightest influence 
in English public life. Nor even in the country of his 
adoption did he reckon for much just now. He was, as 
they all knew, an exile ; if he were to return to that coun- 
try now his life would, in all probability, be forfeit. Yet, 
in God's good pleasure, he might after all get back some 
time; and if that should be, then he would think of his 
poor countrymen in England. Gloria was a great country 
and could find homes for hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Englishmen. There — he had no scheme, had never 
thought of the matter until quite lately, until they had 
asked him to receive their deputation. He had nothing 
more to say and nothing more to ask. He was ashamed to 
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lave brought them to listen to a reply so little worth in 
any sense, but that was all that he could tell them, and if 
ever again he was in a position to do anything, then he 
could only say that he hoped to be reminded of his 
promise. 

The deputation went away not only contented but en- 
thusiastic. They quite understood that their immediate 
cause was not advanced, and could not be advanced by 
anything the Dictator could possibly have to say. But 
they had been impressed by his sincerity and by his sym- 
pathy. They had been deputed to wait on many a public 
official, many a head of a department, many a secretary 
of state, many an under-secretary. They were familiar 
with the stereotyped official answers, the answers that 
assured that the case should have consideration, and that 
if anything could be done, well then, perhaps something 
would be done. Possibly no other answer could have been 
given. The answer of the unofficial and irresponsible Dic- 
tator promised absolutely nothing. But it had the musical 
ring of sincerity and of sympathy about it, and the men 
grasped strongly his strong hand and went away glad that 
they had seen him. 

The Dictator did not usually receive deputations. But 
he had a great many requests from deputations that they 
might be allowed to wait on him and express their views to 
him. He was amazed, sometimes, to find what an impor- 
tant man he was in the estimation of various great organiza- 
tions. He was assured by the committee of the Universal 
Arbitration Society, that if he would only appear on their 
platform and deliver a speech, the cause of universal arbi- 
tration would be secured, and public war would go out of 
fashion as completely as the private duel has gone out of 
fashion in England. Of course he was politely pressed to 
receive a deputation on behalf of several societies interested 
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on one side or the other of the great question of female 
suffrage. The Teetotallers and Local Optionists of various 
forms solicited the favor of a talk with him. The trade 
associations and the Licensed Victuallers eagerly desired to 
get at his views. The letters he received on the subject of 
the hours of labor interested him a great deal, and he 
tried to grapple with their difficulties, but soon found he 
could make little of them. By the strenuous advice of 
Hamilton he was induced to keep out of these complex 
English questions altogether. Ericson yielded, knowing 
that Hamilton was advising him for the best ; but he had 
a good deal of the Don Quixote in his nature, and having 
now a sort of enforced idleness put upon him, he felt a 
secret yearning for some enterprise to set the world right 
in other directions than that of Gloria. 

There was a certain indolence in Ericson's nature. It 
was the indolence which is perfectly consistent with a 
course of tremendous and sustained energy. It was the 
nature which says to itself at one moment, " Up and do the 
work," and goes for the work with unconquerable energy 
until the work is done, and then says, " Very good ; now 
the work is done, let us rest and smoke and talk over other 
things." Nature is one thing, character is another. We 
start with a certain kind of nature; we beat it and mould 
it, or it is beaten and moulded for us, into character. Even 
Hamilton was never quite certain whether nature had 
meant Ericson for a dreamer, and Ericson and fortune co- 
operating had hammered him into a worker, or whether 
nature had moulded him for a worker, and his own tastes 
for contemplation and for reading and for rest had softened 
him down into a dreamer. 

" The condition of this country horrifies nre, Hamilton," 
he said, when left alone with his devoted follower. "I 
don't see any way out of it. I find no one who even pro- 
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f esses to see any way out of it. I don't see any people 
getting on well but the trading class." 

" But the trading class? " Hamilton asked, with a quiet 
smile. 

" You mean that if the trading class are getting on well, 
the country in the end will get on well? " 

" It would look like that," Hamilton answered, " wouldu't 
it? This is a country of trade; if our trade is sound our 
heart is sound." 

" But what is becoming of the land? What is becoming 
of the peasant? What is becoming of the East End popu- 
lation? I don't see how trade helps any of these. Bead 
the accounts from Liverpool, from Manchester, from Shef- 
field, from anywhere — nothing but competition and strikes 
and general misery. And look here, I can't bear the idea 
of everything in life being swallowed up in the great 
cities, and the peasantry of England totally disappearing 
and being succeeded by a gaunt, ragged class of half -starved 
laborers in big towns. Take my word for it, Hamilton, 
a cursed day has come when we see that day." 

"What can be done?" Hamilton asked, in a kind of 
compassionate tone — compassion rather for the trouble 
of his chief than for the supposed national tribulation. 
Hamilton was a generous-hearted young fellow as could 
be,' but his afiEections were more evidenced in the con- 
crete than in the abstract. He had grown up accustomed 
to all these distracting social questions, and he did not 
suppose that anything very much was likely to come out 
of them ; at any rate he supposed that if anything were to 
come of them, it would come of itself, and that we could 
not do much to help or hinder it. So he was not disposed 
to distress himself much about these social complications, 
although, if he felt sure that his purse or his labor could 

avail in any way to make things better, his help most as- 
14 
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Buredly would not be wanting. But he did not like the 
Dictator to be worried about such things. The Dictator's 
work he thought was to be kept for other fields. 

"Nothing can be done, I suppose," the Dictator said 
gloomily. " But, my dear Hamilton, that is the trouble of 
the whole business. That does not help us to put it out of 
our minds, it only racks our minds all the more. To think 
that it should be so! To think that in this great country, 
so rich in money, so splendid in intellect, we should have 
to face that horrible problem of misery and poverty and 
vice, and having stared at it long enough simply close our 
eyes or turn away, and deliver it as our final utterance that 
there is nothing to be done ! " 

" Anyhow," Hamilton said, " there is nothing to be done 
by you and me. It's of no use our wearing out our ener- 
gies about it." 

" No," the Dictator assented, not without drawing a deep 
breath, " but if I had time and energy I should like to try. 
We have no such problems to solve in Gloria, Hamilton." 

"No, by Jupiter! " Hamilton exclaimed, "and therefore 
the very sooner we get back there the better." 

The Dictator sent a compassionate and even tender 
glance at his young companion. He had the best reason 
to know how sincere and self-sacrificing was Hamilton's 
devotion to the cause of Gloria; but he could not doubt 
that, just at present, there was mingled in the young man's 
heart, along with the wish to be serving actively the cause 
of Gloria, the wish also to be free of London, to be away 
from the scene of a bitter disappointment. The Dictator's 
heart was deeply touched. He had admired with the most 
cordial admiration the courage, the noble self- repression, 
which Hamilton had displayed since the hour of his great 
disappointment. Never a word of repining, never the ex- 
hibition in public of a clouded brow, never any apparent 
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longing to creep into lonely brakes like the wounded deer ; 
only the man-like resolve to put up with the inevitable and 
go on with one's work in life just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. All the time the Dictator knew what a passionately 
loving nature Hamilton had, and he knew how he must 
have suffered. " I am old enough almost to be the lad's 
father," he thought to himself, " and I could not have borne 
it like that.'* All this passed through his mind in a time 
so short that Hamilton was not able to notice any delay 
in the reply to his observation. ' 

"You are right, boy," the Dictator cheerily said. "I 
don't believe that you and I were meant for any mission 
but the redemption of Gloria." 

"I am glad to hear you say so," Hamilton interposed 
quickly. 

" Had you ever any doubt of my feelings on that sub- 
ject? " Ericson asked, with a smile. 

" Oh, no, of course not; but I don't always like to hear 
you talking about the troubles of these old, outworn coun- 
tries, as if you had anything to do with them or were born 
to set them right. It seems as if you were being decoyed 
away from your real business." 

" No fear of that, boy," the Dictator said. " What I was 
thinking of was, that we might very well arrange to do 
something for the country of our birth and the country of 
our adoption at once, Hamilton, by some great scheme of 
English colonization in Gloria. If we get back again, I 
should like to see clusters of English villages springing up 
all over the surface of that lovely country." 

"Our people are so wanting in adaptability," Hamilton 
began. 

" My dear fellow, how can you say that? Who made the 
United States ? What about Australia ? What about South 
Africa? " 
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" These were weedy j)oor chaps, these fellows who were 
here just now/* Hamilton suggested. 

" Good brain-power among some of them, all the same," 
the Dictator asserted. " Do you know, Hamilton, say what 
you will, the idea catches fire in my mind." 

" I am very glad. Excellency — I am very glad of any idea 
that makes you warm to the hope of returning to Gloria." 

" Dear old boy, what is the matter with you? You seem 
to think that I need some spurring to drive me back to 
Gloria. Do you really think anything of the kind? " 

" Oh, no. Excellency, I don't, if it comes to that. But 
I don't like your getting mixed up in any manner of Eng- 
lish local affairs.'' 

" I see, you are afraid I might be induced to become a 
candidate for the House of Commons; or perhaps for the 
London County Council or the School Board. I tell you 
what, Hamilton, I do seriously wish I had an opportunity 
of going into training on the School Board. It would give 
me some information and some ideas which might be very 
useful if we ever get again to be at the head of affairs in 
Gloria." 

Hamilton was a young man who took life seriously. If 
it were possible to imagine that he could criticise unfavor- 
ably anything said or done by his chief, it would be, per- 
haps, when the chief condescended to trifle about himself 
and his position. So Hamilton did not like the mild jest 
about the School Board. Indeed his mind was not, at the 
moment, much in a condition for jests of any kind, mild I 
or otherwise. 

"I don't fancy we should learn anything in the London 
School Board that would be of any particular service to us 
in Gloria," he said protestingly. 

"Right you are," the Dictator answered with a half 
pathetic smile. " I need you, boy, to recall me to myself, 
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as the people say in the novels. No, I do not, for a moment, 
feel myself vain enough to suppose that the ordinary mem- 
ber of the London School Board could at a stroke put his 
finger within a thousand miles of Gloria on the map of the 
world — Mercator's projection or any other. And yet, do 
you know, I have odd dreams in my head of a day when 
Gloria may become the home and the shelter of a sturdy 
English population, whom their own country could endow 
with no land but the narrow slip of earth that makes a 
pauper's grave." 



CHAPTER XVII 
MISS PAULO'S OBSERVATIOK 

Miss Paulo sat for a while thoughtfully biting the top 
of her quill pen and looking out dreamily into the street. 
Her little sitting-room faced Knightsbridge and the trees 
and grass of the Park. Often when some problem of the 
domestic economy of the hotel caused her a passing per- 
plexity, she would derive new vigor for grappling with 
complicated sums from a leisurely study of those green 
spaces and the animated panorama of the passing crowd. 
But to-day there was nothing particularly complicated 
about the family accounts, and Dolores Paulo sought for no 
arithmetical inspiration from the pleasant outlook. Her 
mind was wholly occupied with the thought of what Cap- 
tain Sarrasin had been saying to her, of the possible peril 
that threatened the Dictator. 

She drew the feather from between her lips and tapped 
the blotting-pad with it impatiently. 

" Why should I trouble my head or my heart about him? " 
she asked herself, bitterly. ** He doesn't trouble his head 
or his heart about me." 
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Bat she felt ashamed of her petnlant speech immediately. 
She seemed to see the grave, sweet face of the Dictator 
looking down at her in surprise; she seemed to see the 
strong, soldierly face of Captain Sarrasin frown upon her 
sternly. 

"Ah," she meditated with a sigh, "it is only natural 
that he should fall in love with a girl like that. She can 
be of use to him, of use to his cause. What use can I be 
to him or to his cause? There is nothing I can do except 
to look out for a possible South American with a specially 
dark skin and especially curly moustaches." 

As she reflected thus, her eye, wandering over the popu- 
lous thoroughfare and the verdure beyond, populous also, 
noted, or rather accepted, the presence of one particular 
man out of the many. The one particular man was walk- 
ing slowly up and down on the roadside opposite the hotel by 
the Park railings. That he was walking up and down 
Dolores became conscious of, through the fact that haying 
half unconsciously seen him once float into her ken, she 
noted him again, with some slight surprise, and was aware 
of him yet a third time, with still greater surprise. The 
man paced slowly up and down on what appeared to be a 
lengthy beat, for Dolores mentally calculated that some- 
thing like a minute must have elapsed between each glimpse 
of his face as he moved in the direction in which she most 
readily beheld him. He was a man a little above the mid- 
dle height, with a keen aquiline face, smooth-shaven and 
red-haired. There was nothing in his dress to render him 
in the least remarkable ; he was dressed like everybody else, 
Dolores said to herself, and it must therefore have been his 
face that, somehow or other, attracted her vagrant fancy. 
Yet it was not a particularly attractive face in any sense. It 
was not a comely face which would compel the admiring 
attention of a girl, nor was it a face so strongly marked, so 
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out of the ordinary lines as to command attention by its 
ugliness or its strength of character. It was the smooth- 
shaven face of an average man of a fair-haired race ; there 
was something Scotch about it — lowland Scotch — the kind 
of face of which one might see half a hundred in an hour's 
stroll along the main street of Glasgow or Prince's Street 
in Edinburgh. Dolores had been in both these cities and 
knew the type, and as it was not a specially interesting 
type she soon diverted her gaze from the unknown, and 
resumed attentively her table of figures. But she had not 
given many seconds to their consideration, when her atten- 
tion was again diverted. A four-wheeled cab had driven 
up to the door with a considerable pile of luggage on it. 
There was nothing very remarkable in that. The arrival 
of a cab loaded with luggage was an event of hourly occur- 
rence at Paulo's Hotel and quite unlikely to arouse any 
especial interest in the mind of Miss Dolores. What, 
however, did languidly. arouse her interest, did slightly stir 
her surprise, was that the smooth-shaven patroUer of the 
opposite side of the way immediately crossed the road as 
the cab drew up, and, standing by the side of the cab door, 
proceeded to greet the occupant of the cab. Even this was 
not very much out of the way, and yet Dolores was suffi- 
ciently interested to lay down her pen and to see who 
should emerge from the vehicle, around which now the 
usual little guard of hotel porters had gathered. 

A big man got out of the cab, a big man with a blond 
beard and amiable spectacles. He carried under his arm 
a large portfolio and in each hand he carried a collection 
of books strapped together in a hand-strap. He was en- 
veloped in a long coat, and his appearance and the appear- 
ance of his luggage suggested that he had travelled, and 
even from some considerable distance. 

Curiosity is often an inexplicable thing even to the curi- 
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0U8, and certainly Dolores would have been hard put to it 
to explain why she felt any curiosity about the new arrival 
and the man who had so patiently awaited him. But she 
did feel curious, and mingled with her curiosity was a 
vague sense of something like compassion, if not exactly of 
pity, for she knew very well that at that moment the hotel 
was very full, and that the new-comer would have to put 
up with rather uncomfortable quarters, if he were lucky 
enough to get any at all. The sense of curiosity was, how- 
ever, stronger than her sense of compassion, and she ran 
rapidly downstairs by her own private stair and slipped 
into the little room at the back of the hotel office, where 
either her father or her mother were generally to be found. 
At this particular moment, as it happened, neither her 
father nor mother was in the little room. The door com- 
municating with the office stood slightly ajar, and Dolores, 
standing by it, could see into the office and hear all that 
passed without being seen. 

The blonde-bearded stranger came up to the office, smil- 
ing confidently. He had still his portfolio under his arm, 
but his smooth-shaven friend had relieved him of the two 
bundles of books and stood slightly apart, while the rest of 
the new-comer's belongings were being piled into a huge 
mound of impedimenta in the hall. Dolores expected the 
confident smile of the blonde man to disappear rapidly 
from his face. But it did not disappear. He said some- 
thing to the office clerk which Dolores could not catch; 
the clerk immediately nodded, rang for the page-boy, col- 
lected sundry keys from their hooks and handed them to 
the page-boy, who immediately made off in the direction of 
the lift, heralding the blonde-bearded stranger with his 
smooth-shaven friend still in attendance, while a squad of 
porters descended upon the luggage and wafted it away 
with the rapidity of Afrite magicians. 
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Dolores could not restrain her curiosity. She opened the 
door wider and called to the clerk, " Mr. Wilkins." 

Mr. Wilkins looked round. He was a tall, alert, sharp- 
looking young man, whose only weakness in life was a 
hopeless attachment to Miss Paulo. 

"Yes, Miss Paulo." 

" Who was the gentleman who just arrived, Mr. Wilkins? " 

Mr. Wilkins seemed a little surprised at the interest Miss 
Paulo displayed in the arrival of a stranger. But he made 
the most of the occasion. He was glad to have anything 
to tell which could possibly interest Jier, 

" That," said Mr. Wilkins, with a certain pride, " is quite 
a distinguished person in his way. He is Prof. Wilberforce 
P. Flick, President of the Denver and Sacramento Folk- 
Lore Societies. He has been travelling on the Continent 
for some time past, for the benefit of the society, and has 
now arrived in London for the purpose of making acquaint- 
ance with the members of the leading lights of folk-lore 
in this country." 

Dolores laughed. " Did he tell you all that just now? " 
she asked. 

" Oh, no," the young man replied — " oh, no. Miss Paulo. 
All that valuable information I gained largely from a letter 
from the distinguished gentleman himself from Paris last 
week, and partially also from the spontaneous statements 
of his friend, Mr. Andrew J. Copping, of Omaha, who is 
now in London, and who came here to see if his friend's 
rooms were duly reserved." 

" Was that Mr. Copping who was with the professor just 
now?" 

" Yes. The clean-shaven man was Mr. Andrew J. Cop- 
ping, of Omaha." 

Was he also stopping at the hotel? Miss Paulo asked. 
No, Mr. Wilkins explained. Mr. Copping was apparently. 
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for the time, a resident of London, and lived, he believed, 
somewhere in the Camden Town region. But he was very 
anxious that his friend and compatriot should be comfort- 
able, and that his rooms should be commodious. 

" How many rooms does Professor Flick occupy? " asked 
Miss Paulo. 

It seemed that the professor occupied a little suite of 
rooms which comprised a bed-room and sitting-room with 
a bath-room. It seemed that the professor was a very 
studious person, and that be would take all his meals by 
himself, as he pursued the study of folk-lore even at his 
meals, and wished not to have his attention in the least 
disturbed during the process. 

"What an impassioned scholar!" said Miss Paulo. "I 
had no idea that places like Denver and Sacramento were 
leisurely enough to produce such ardent students of folk- 
lore." 

" Not to mention Omaha," added Mr. Wilkins. 

" Is Mr. Copping also a folk-lorist then? " inquired Miss 
Paulo, and Mr. Wilkins replied that he believed so, that he 
had gathered as much from the remarks of Mr. Copping 
on the various occasions when he had called at the hotel. 

" The various occasions? " 

Yes, Mr. Copping had called several times, to make 
quite sure of everything concerning his friend's comfort. 
He was very particular about the linen being aired one 
morning. Another morning he looked in to ascertain 
whether the chimneys smoked, as the learned professor 
often liked a fire in his rooms even in summer. A third 
time he called to inquire if the water in the bath-room was 
warm enough at an early hour in the morning, as the 
learned professor often rose early to devote himself to his 
great work. 

" What a thoughtful friend, to be sure ! " said Miss Paulo. 
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" It is pleasant to find that great scholarship can secure 
such devoted disciples. For I suppose Professor Flick is a 
great scholar." 

** One of the greatest in the world, as I understand from 
Mr. Copping," replied Mr. Wilkins, "I understand from 
Mr. Copping that when Professor Flick's great work ap- 
pears it will revolutionize folk-lore all over the world." 

" Dear me," said Miss Paulo, " how little one does know, 
to be sure ! I had no idea that folk-lore required revolu- 
tionizing." 

"Neither had I," said Mr. Wilkins, "but apparently it 
does." 

"And Professor Flick is the man to do it, apparently," 
said Miss Paulo. 

"If Mr. Copping is correct about the great work," said 
Mr. Wilkins. 

" Aye, yes, the great work. And what is the great work? 
Did Mr. Copping communicate that as well? " 

Oh, yes, Mr. Copping had communicated that as well. 
The great work was a study in American folk-lore, and it 
went to establish, as far as Mr. Wilkins could gather from 
Mr. Copping's glowing but somewhat disconnected phrases, 
that all the legends of the world were originally the prop- 
erty of the Ute Indians, who with the Apaches constituted, 
according to the professor, the highest intellectual types 
on the surface of the earth. 

"Well," said Dolores, "all that, I dare say, is very in- 
teresting and exciting, and even exhilarating to the studi- 
ous inhabitants of Denver and of Sacramento. I wonder 
if it will greatly interest London? Where have you put 
Professor Flick?"' 

Professor Flick was located, it appeared, upon the first 
floor. It seemed, according to the representations of the 
devoted Copping, that Professor Flick was a very nervous 
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man about the possibility of fires; that he never willingly 
went higher than the first floor in consequence, and that 
he always carried with him in his baggage a patent rope- 
ladder for fear of accidents. 

** On the first floor? " said Miss Paulo. " Which rooms? " 

** The end suite at the right. On the same side as the 
rooms of his Excellency but further off. Mr. Copping 
seemed to like their situation the best of all the rooms 1 
showed him." 

" On the same side as his Excellency's rooms? Well, I 
should think Professor Flick would be a quiet neighbor." 

"Probably, for he was very anxious to be quiet himself. 
But I am afraid the fame of our illustrious guest does not 
extend so far as Denver, for Mr. Copping asked what the 
flag was flying for, and when I told him he did not seem 
to be a bit the wiser." 

The stupid man," said Miss Paulo scornfully. 
And Professor Flick is just as bad. When I mentioned 
to him that his rooms were near those of Mr. Ericson, the 
Dictator of Gloria, he said that he had never heard of him, 
but that he hoped he was a quiet man and did not sit up 
late." 

"Eeally," said Miss Paulo, frowning, "this Mr. Flick 
would seem to think that the world was made for folk-lore 
and that he was folk-lore's Caesar." 

"Ah, Miss Paulo," said the practical Wilkins with a 
smile, "these scholars have queer ways." 

"Evidently," answered Miss Paulo — "evidently. Well, 
I suppose we must humor them sometimes, for the sake of 
the Utes and Apaches at least," and with the sunniest of 
smiles Miss Paulo withdrew from the ofl&ce, leaving as it 
seemed to Mr. Wilkins, who was something of a poet in 
his spare moments, the impression as of departed divinity. 
The atmosphere of the hotel hall seemed to take a rosy 
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binge and to be impregnated with enchanting odors, as 
from the visit of an Olympian. Mr. Wilkins had been going 
through a course of Homer of late, in Bohn's translation, 
and permitted himself occasionally to allow his fancy free 
play in classical allusion. Never,, though, to his credit be 
it recorded, did his poetic studies or his love dreamings 
operate in the least to the detriment of his serious duties 
Eis head of the office in Paulo's Hotel, a post which, to do 
him justice, he looked upon as scarcely less important than 
that of a cabinet minister. 

Since the day when Dolores first spoke to Hamilton about 
the danger which was supposed to threaten the Dictator, 
she had had many talks with the young man. It became 
his habit now to stop and talk with her whenever he had a 
chance of meeting her. It was pleasant for him to look into 
her soft, bright, deep-dark eyes. Her voice sounded musi- 
cal in his ears. The touch of her hand soothed him. His 
devotion to the Dictator touched her ; her devotion to the 
Dictator touched him. For a while they had only one topic 
of conversation — the Dictator and the fortunes of Gloria. 

Soon the clever and sympathetic girl began to think that 
Hamilton had some trouble in his mind or in his heart 
which did not strictly belong to the fortunes of Ibe Dic- 
tator. There was an occasional melancholy glance in his 
eye, and then there came a sudden recovery, an almost 
obvious pulling of himself together, which Dolores endeav- 
ored to reason out. She soon reasoned it out to her own 
entire conviction, if not to her own entire satisfaction. 
For she felt deeply sorry for the young man. He had been 
crossed in love, she felt convinced. Oh, yes, he had been 
crossed in love. Some girl had deceived him and had 
thrown him over ! And he was so handsome, and so gentle, 
and so brave, and what better could the girl have asked 
for? And Dolores became quite angry with the unnamed, 
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unknown girl. Her manner grew all the more genial and 
kindly to Hamilton. All unconsciously, or perhaps feeling 
herself quite safe in her conviction that Hamilton's heart 
was wholly occupied with his love, she allowed herself a 
certain tone of tender friendship, wholly unobtrusive, al- 
most wholly impersonal ; a tender sympathy with the suffer- 
ing perhaps rather than with the sufferer, but bringing 
much sweetness of voice to the sufferer's ear. 

The two became quite confidential about the Dictator 
and the danger that was supposed to be threatening him. 
They had long talks over it, and there was an element of 
secrecy and mystery about the talks which gave them a 
certain piquancy and almost a certain sweetness. Of course, 
these talks had to be all confidential. It was not to be 
supposed that the Dictator would allow, if he could, that 
any work should be made about any personal danger to 
him. Therefore Hamilton and Dolores had to talk in an 
underhand kind of way, and to turn on to quite indifferent 
subjects when any one not in the mystery happened to come 
in. The talks took place sometimes in the public corridor, 
often in Dolores' own little room. Sometimes the Dicta- 
tor himself looked in by chance and exchanged a few 
words with Miss Dolores, and then of course the confi- 
dential talk collapsed. The Dictator liked Dolores very 
much. He thought her a remarkably clever and true- 
hearted girl, and quite a princess and a beauty in her way, 
and he had more than once said so to Hamilton. 

One day Dolores ventured to ask Hamilton : 

" Is it true what they say about his Excellency? " and she 
blushed a little at her own boldness in asking the question. 

" Is what true? " Hamilton asked in return, and all un- 
conscious of her meaning. 

" Well — is it true that he is going to marry Sir Bupert 
Langley's daughter? " 
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Then Hamilton's face, usually so pale, flushed a sudden 
red, and for a moment he could hardly speak. He opened 
his mouth once or twice, but the words did not come. 

" Who said that? " he asked at last. 

"I don't know," Dolores answered, much alarmed and 
distressed, with a light breaking on her that made her 
flush too. " I heard it said somewhere ; I dare say it's not 
true. Oh, I am quite sure it is not true, but people always 
are saying such things." 

"It can't be true," Hamilton said. "If he had any 
thought of it, he would have told me. He knows that 
there is nothing I could desire more than that he should 
be made happy." Again he almost broke down. 

" Yes, if it would make him happy," Dolores intervened, 
once again plucking up her courage. 

" She is a very noble girl," Hamilton said, " but I can't 
believe there is anything in it. She admires him as we all 
do " 

" Why, yes, of course," said Dolores. 

" I don't think the Dictator is a marrying man. He 
has got the cause of Gloria for a wife. Good-morning, 
Miss Paulo. I have to get to the Foreign OflBce." 

"I hope I haven't vexed you," Dolores asked eagerly, 
and yet timidly, " by asking a foolish question and taking 
notice of silly gossip? " 

She knew Hamilton's secret now, and in her sympathy 
and her kindliness and her assurance of being safe from 
misconstruction, she laid her hand gently on the young 
man's arm, and he looked at her and thought he saw a 
moisture in her eyes. And he knew that his secret was 
his no longer. He knew that Dolores had in a moment 
seen to the depths of his trouble. Their eyes looked 
at each other, and then, only too quickly, away from 
each other. "Vexed me?" he said. "No, indeed, Miss 
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Paulo. You are one of the kindest friends I have in the 
world." 

Now, what had this speech to do with the question of 
whether the Dictator was likely or was not likely to ask 
Helena Langley to marry him? Nothing at all, so far as 
an outer observer might see. But it had a good deal to 
do with the realities of the situation for Hamilton and for 
Dolores. It meant, if its meaning could then have been 
put into plain words on the part of Hamilton : " I know you 
have found out my secret, and I know too that you will 
be kind and tender with it ; and I like you all the better 
for having found it out and for being so tender with it; 
and it will be another bond of friendship between us — that 
and our common devotion to the Dictator. But this we 
cannot have in common with the Dictator. Of this, how- 
ever devoted to him we are, he must now know nothing. 
This is for ourselves alone — for you and me.** It is a 
serious business with young men and women when any 
story and any secret is to be confined to " you and me.** 

For Dolores it meant that now she had a perfect right to 
be sympathetic and kindly and friendly with Hamilton. 
She felt as if she were in his absolute heart-confidence; 
although he had told her nothing whatever, and she did 
not want him to tell her anything whatever. She knew 
enough. He was in love, and he was disappointed. She? 
— well, she really had not been in love, but she had been all 
unconsciously looking out for love, and she had fancied 
that she was falling in love with the Dictator. She was 
an enthusiast for his cause, and for his cause because of 
himself. With her it was the desire of the moth for the 
star, of the night for the morrow. She knew this quite 
well. She knew that that was the sole and the full meas- 
ure of her feeling toward the Dictator. But all the same 
up to this time she had never felt any stirring of emotion 
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"toward any other man. She must have known, sharp- 
sighted girl that she was, that poor Mr. Wilkins adored 
lier. She did know it, and she was very much interested 
in the knowledge and thought it such a pity, and was sorry 
ior him — honestly and sincerely sorry — and was ever so 
iind and friendly to him. But her mind was not greatly 
troubled about his love. She took it for granted that Mr. 
IV^ilkins would get over his trouble, and would marry some 
girl who would be fond of him. It always happened like 
that. So her mind was at rest about Wilkins. 

Thus, her mind being at rest about Wilkins, because she 
knew that, as far as she was concerned, it never could come 
to anything ; and her mind being equally at rest about the 
Dictator, because she felt sure that on his part it could 
never come to anything, she had leisure to give some of 
her sympathies to Hamilton, now that she knew his secret. 
Then about Hamilton — how about him? 

There are moments in life — not moments in actual clock- 
time, but eventful moments in feeling — when one seems to 
be conscious of a special influence of sympathy and kind- 
ness breathing over him like a healing air. A great mis- 
fortune has come down upon one's life, and the conviction 
is, for the time, that nothing in life can ever be well for 
him again. The sun shines no more for him ; the birds 
sing no more for him ; or if their notes do make their way 
into his dulled and saddened ears, it is only to break his 
heart as the notes of the birds did for the sufferer on the 
banks of bonny Doon. The afflicted one seems to lie as 
in a darkened joom, and to have no wish ever to come out 
into the broad, free, animating air again ; no wish to know 
any more what is going on in the world outside. Friends 
of all kinds and in all kindness come and bring their futile, 
barren consolations, and make offers of unneeded, unac- 
ceptable service — as unpalatable as the offer of the Grand 
15 
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Duchess in " Alice in Wonderland," who, declaring that she 
knows what the thirsty, gasping little girl wants, tenders 
her a dry hiscuit. The dry biscuit of conventional service 
is put to the lips of the choking sufferer and cannot be 
swallowed. Suddenly some voice, perhaps all unknown 
before, is heard in the darkened chamber, and it is as if a 
hand were laid on the sufferer's shoulder, tenderly touching 
him and arousing him to life once more. The voice seems 
to whisper, " Come, arise — awake from mere self-annihila- 
tion in grief; there is something yet to live for; the world 
has still some work to do — for you. There are paths to be 
found for you ; there are even, it may be, loves to be loved 
by you and for you. Arise, and come out into the light 
of the sun and the light of the stars again." The voice 
does not really say all this, or any of this. If it were to 
do so, it would be only going over the old sort of consola- 
tion which proved hopeless, and only a source of renewed 
anguish when it was offered by the ordinary well-meaning 
friend. But the peculiar, the timely, the heaven-sent in- 
fluence breathes all this and much more than this into a 
man, and the hand that seems at first to be laid so gently 
on his shoulder now takes him still so gently — oh, ever so 
gently, but very firmly — by the arm and leads him out of 
the room darkened by despair and into the open air where 
the sun shines not with mocking and gaudy glare, but with 
tender, soft, and sympathizing light; and the new life has 
begun, and the healing of the sufferer is a question of time. 
It may be that he never quite knpws from whom the sudden 
peculiarity of influence streamed in so beneficently upon 
him. Perhaps the source of inspiration is there just by 
his side, but he knows nothing of it. Happy the man who, 
under such conditions, does know where to find the holy 
well from which came forth the waters that cured his pain 
and sent him out into life, to be a man among men again. 
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Poor Hamilton was, as he put it himself, hit very hard 
when he learned that Helena Langley absolutely refused 
him. It was not the slightest consolation to him to know 
that she was quite willing that their friendship should go 
on unbroken. He was rather glad, on the whole, not to 
hear that she had declared herself willing to regard him as 
a brother. These dreadful old phrases only make the re- 
fusal ten times worse. Probably the most wholesome way 
in which a refusal could be put to a sensitive young man is 
the blunt, point-blank declaration that never, under any 
circumstances, could there be a thought of the girl's loving 
him and having him for her husband. Then a young man 
who is worth his salt is thrown back upon his own mettle 
and recognizes the conditions under which he has to battle 
his life out, and if he is really good for anything he soon 
adapts himself to them. For the time the struggle is ter- 
rible. No cheapness of cynicism will persuade a young 
man that he does not suffer genuine anguish when under 
this pang of misprized love. But the sooner he knows the 
worst, the more soon is he likely to be able to fight his way 
out of the deeps of his misery. 

Hamilton did not quite realize the fact as yet — perhaps 
did not realize it at all — but the friendly voice in his ear, 
the friendly touch on his arm, that bade him come out into 
the light and live once again a life of hope, was the voice 
and the touch of Dolores Paulo. And for her part she 
knew it just as little as he did. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
HELENA KNOWS HERSELF— BUT NOT THE OTHERS 

Decidedly Gloria was coming to the front again, in the 
newspapers at all events. The South American question 
was written about, telegraphed about, and talked about, 
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every day. The South American question was for the time jiii 
the dispute between Gloria and her powerful neighbonvho Jtc 
was supposed to cherish designs of annexation with regard 
to her. It is a curious fact that in places like South 
America, where every state might be supposed to have, or 
indeed might be shown to have, ten times more territory 
than she well knows what to do with, the one great idea 
of increasing the national dignity seems to be that of tak- 
ing in some vast additional area of land. The hungry 
neighbor of Gloria had been an empire but had got rid of 
its emperor, and was now believed to be anxious to make a 
fresh start in dignity by acquiring Gloria, as if to show 
that a republic could be just as good as an empire in the 
matter of aggression and acquisition. Therefore a dispute 
had been easy to get up. A frontier line is always a line 
that carries an electric current of disputes. There were 
some questions of refugees, followers of Ericson, who had 
crossed the frontier and whose surrender the new govern- 
ment of Gloria had absurdly demanded. There were ques- 
tions of tariff, of duties, of smuggling — all sorts of questions 
which, after flickering about separately for some time, ran 
together at last like drops of quicksilver, and so formed 
for the diplomatists and for the newspapers the South 
American question. 

What did it all mean? There were threats of war. 
Diplomacy had for some time believed that the great neigh- 
bor of Gloria wanted either war or annexation. The new 
republic desired to vindicate its title to respectability in 
the eyes of a somewhat doubtful and irreverent population, 
and if it could only boast of the annexation of Gloria the 
thing would be done. The new government of Gloria 
flourished splendidly in dispatches in which they declared 
their ardent desire to live on terms of friendship with all 
their neighbors, but proclaimed that Gloria had traditions 
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which must be maintained. If Gloria did not mean resist- 
ance, then her government ought certainly not to have kept 
such a stiff upper lip ; and if Gloria did mean resistance, 
was she strong enough to face her huge rival? 

This was the particular question which puzzled and em- 
barrassed the Dictator. He could methodically balance the 
forces on either side. The big republic had measureless 
tracts of territory, but she had only a comparatively meagre 
population. Gloria was much smaller in extent, not much 
larger, say, than France and Germany combined, but she 
had a denser population. Given something vital to fight 
about, Ericson felt some hope that Gloria could hold her 
own. But the whole quarrel seemed to him so trivial and 
so factitious that he could not believe the reality of the 
story was before the world. He knew the men who were 
at the head of affairs in Gloria, and he had not the slight- 
est faith in their national spirit. He sometimes doubted 
whether he had not made a mistake when, having their 
lives in his hand and dependent on his mercy, he had 
allowed them to live. He had only to watch the course of 
events daily, to follow with keen and agonizing interest 
the telegrams in the papers — telegrams often so tortur- 
ingly inaccurate in names and facts and places — and to 
wait for the private advices of his friends, which now came 
so few and so far between that he felt certain he was cut 
off from news by the purposed intervention of the authori- 
ties of Gloria. 

One question especially tormented him. "Was the whole 
quarrel a sham so far as Gloria and her interests were con- 
cerned ? Was Gloria about to be sold to her great rival by the 
gang of adventurers, political, financial, and social, who 
had been for the moment entrusted with the charge of 
her affairs? Day after day, hour afteij hour, Ericson turned 
over this question in his mind. He was in constant com- 
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munication with Sir Rupert, and his advice guided Sir 
Bupert a great deal in the framing of the dispatches which 
of course we were bound to send out to our accredited 
representatives in Orizaba and in Gloria. But he did not 
venture to give even Sir Rupert any hint of his suspicions 
that the whole thing was only a put-up job. He was too 
jealous of the honor of Gloria. To him Gloria was as his 
wife, his child ; he could not allow himself to suggest the 
idea that Gloria had surrendered herself body and soul to 
the government of a gang of swindlers. 

Sir Rupert prepared many dispatches during these days 
of tension. Undoubtedly he derived much advantage 
from such schooling as he got from the Dictator. He per- 
fectly astonished our representatives in Orizaba and in 
Gloria by the fulness and the accuracy of his local knowl- 
edge. His answers in the House of Commons were models 
of condensed and clear information. He might, for aught 
that any one could tell to the contrary, have lived half his 
life in Gloria and the other half in Orizaba. For himself 
he began to admire more and more the clear impartiality 
of the Dictator. Ericson seemed to give him the benefit 
of his mere local knowledge, strained perfectly clear of any 
prejudice or partisanship. But Ericson certainly kept 
back his worst suspicions. He justified himself in doing 
so. As yet they were only suspicions. 

Sir Rupert dictated to Soame Rivers the points of vari- 
ous dispatches. Sir Rupert liked to have a distinct savor 
of literature and of culture in his dispatches, and he put 
in a certain amount of that kind of thing himself, and was 
very much pleased when Soame Rivers could contribute a 
little more. He was becoming very proud of his dispatches 
on this South American question. Nobody could be better 
coached, he thought. Ericson must certainly know all 
about it, and he was pretty well able to give the dispatches 
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a good form himself, and then Soame Eivers was a wonder- 
ful man for a happy allusion or quotation or illustra- 
tion. So Sir Eupert felt well contented with the way 
things were going, and it may be that now and again there 
came into his mind the secret, half -suppressed thought 
that if the South American question should end, despite 
all his dispatches, in the larger republic absorbing the 
lesser, and that thus Ericson was cut off from any further 
career in the New World, it would be very satisfactory if 
he would settle down in England, and then if Helena and 
he took to each other Helena's father would put no diffi- 
culties in their way. 

Soame Rivers copied, amended, added to the dispatches 
with, metaphorically, his tongue in his cheek. The general 
attitude of Soame Eivers toward the world's politics was 
very much that of tongue in cheek. The attitude was es- 
pecially marked in this way when he had to do with the 
affairs of Gloria. He copied out and improved and en- 
riched the graceful sentences in which his chief urged the 
representatives of England to be at once firm and cautious, 
at once friendly and reserved, and so on, with a very keen 
and deliberate sense of a joke. He could see, of course, with 
half an eye where the influence of Ericson came in, and he 
should have dearly liked, but did not venture, to spoil all 
by some subtle phrase of insinuation which, perhaps, his 
chief might fail to notice and so allow to go off for the 
instruction of our representative in Gloria or Orizaba. 
Soame Eivers had begun to have a pretty strong feeling of 
hatred for the Dictator. It angered him even to hear 
Ericson' called "the Dictator." "Dictator of what?" he 
asked himself scornfully. Because a man has been kicked 
out of a place and dare not set his foot there again, does 
that constitute him its dictator? 

There happened to be about that time a story going the 
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round of London society concerning a vain and pretentions 
young fellow who had been kicked out of a country house 
for thrusting too much of his fatuous attentions on the 
daughter of the host and hostess. Soame Eivers at once 
nicknamed him "the Dictator." "Why the Dictator?" 
people asked. " Because he has been kicked out, don't 
you see? " was the answer. But Soame Rivers did not give 
forth that witticism in the presence of Sir Rupert or of 
Sir Rupert's daughter. 

Meanwhile the Dictator was undoubtedly becoming a 
more important man than ever with the London pubUc. 
The fact that he was staying in London gave the South 
American question something like a personal interest for 
most people. A foreign question which otherwise would 
seem vague, unmeaning, and unintelligible comes to be at 
least interesting and worthy of consideration, if not indeed 
of study, if you have under your eyes some living man who 
has been in any important way mixed up in it. The gen- 
eral sympathy of the public began to go with the young 
republic of Gloria and against her bigger rival. A repub- 
lic for which an Englishman had thought of risking his 
life, which he had actually ruled over, he being still visi- 
ble and to the front just now in London, must surely he 
better worthy the sympathy of Englishmen than some 
great big bullying state which, even when it had a highly 
respectable emperor, had not the good sense to hold posses- 
sion of him. 

So the Dictator found himself coming in for a new 
season of popularity. One evening he accompanied the 
Langleys to a theatre where some new and successful piece 
was in its early colors, and when he was seen in the box and 
recognized there was an outbreak of cheers from the gal- 
leries, and in somewhat slow sequence from the pit. The 
Dictator shrank back into the box ; Helena's eyes flashed 
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up to the galleries and down to the pit in delight and 
pride. She would have liked the orchestra to strike up 
the National Anthem of Gloria, and would have thought 
such a performance only a natural and reasonable demon- 
stration in favor of her friend and hero. 

She leaned back to him and said : 
You see they appreciate you here." 
They don't understand a bit about our Gloria troubles," 
he said. " Why should they? What is it to them? " 

" How ungracious! '* Helena exclaimed. " They admire 
you, and that is the way in which you repay them ! " 

"I know how little it all means," Ericson murmured. 
" And I don't know that I represent, just now, the cause of 
Gloria in her quarrel. I want to see into it a little deeper. " 

" But it is generous of these people here; they think that 
Gloria is going to be annexed, and they know that you 
have been Gloria's patriot and Dictator, and therefore they 
applaud you. Oh, come now, you must be grateful, you 
really must, and you must own that our English people 
can be sympathetic." 

" I will admit all you wish," he said. 

Helena drew back in the box, and instinctively leaned 
toward her father, who was standing behind, and who sel- 
dom remained long in a box at a theatre, because he gen- 
erally had so many people to see in other boxes between 
the acts. She was vexed because Ericson would persist in 
treating her as a child. She did not want him to admit 
anything merely because she wished him to admit it. 
She wanted to be argued with, like a rational human being 
— like a man. 

" What a handsome, dark woman that is in the box just 
opposite to us! " she said, addressing her words rather to 
Sir Rupert than to the Dictator. " She is very handsome. 
I don't know her; I wonder who she is? " 
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" I seem to know her face," Sir Eupertsaid, "but I can't 
just at the moment put a name to it." 

" I know her face well and I can put a name to it," the 
Dictator said. " It is Miss Paulo — Dolores Paulo — daugh- 
ter of the owner of Paulo's Hotel, where I am staying " 

"Oh, yes, of course," Sir Eupert struck in. "I have 
seen her and spoken with her. She is quite lady-like and, 
I am told, well educated and clever too." 

" She is very well educated and very clever," Ericson 
said, " and as well bred a woman as you could find any- 
where." 

" Does she go into society at all? I suppose not," Helena 
said coldly. She felt a little spiteful — not against Dolores 
— at least not against Dolores on Dolores' own account, but 
against her as having been praised by Ericson. She 
thought it hard that Ericson should first have treated her, 
Helena, as a child with whom one would agree no matter 
what she said, and immediately after launched out into 
praise of the culture and cleverness of Miss Paulo. 

" I don't fancy she cares much about getting into soci- 
ety," Ericson replied. " One of the things I admire most 
about Paulo and his daughter is, that they seem to make 
their own lives and their own work enough for them, and 
don't appear to care to get to be anything they are not." 

" Is that her father with her? " Sir Eupert asked. 

"Yes, that is her father," Ericson answered. "I must 
go round and pay them a visit when this act is over." 

" I'll go too," Sir Eupert said. 

"Oh, and may not I go?" Helena eagerly asked. She 
had in a moment got over her little spleen, and felt, in her 
generous, impulsive way, that she owed instant reparation 
to Miss Paulo. 

" No, I think you had better not go rushing round the 
theatre," Sir Eupert said. "Mr. Ericson will go first, and 
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when he comes hack to take charge of you I will pay my 
visit." 

"Well/* Helena said composedly, and settling herself 
down into her chair, " I'll go and call on her to-morrow." 

" Certainly, hy all means," her father said. 

Ericson gave Helena a pleased and grateful look. Her 
eyes drooped under it, she hardly knew why. She had a 
penitent feeling somehow. Then the curtain fell, and 
Ericson went round to visit Miss Paulo. 

" Who has just come into the back of that girl's box? " 
Sir Rupert asked, who was rather short-sighted, and hated 
the trouble of an opera-glass. 

" Oh, it's Mr. Hamilton," his daughter, who had the eyes 
of an eagle, was able to tell him. 

"Hamilton? Oh, yes, to be sure; I've seen him talking 
to her." 

"He seems to be talking to her now pretty much," said 
Helena. 

"Oh, the curtain is going up," Sir Eupert said, "and 
Ericson is rushing away. Hamilton stays, I see. I'll go 
and see her after this act." 

" And I'll go and see her to-morrow," were the words of 
his daughter. 

In a moment Ericson came in. The piece was in move- 
ment again. Helena kept her eyes fixed on Miss Paulo's 
box. She was puzzled about Hamilton. She had very lit- 
tle prejudice of caste or class, and yet she could not readily 
admit into her mind the possibility of a man of her own 
social rank, who had actually wanted to marry her, making 
love soon after to the daughter of a hotel-keeper. But why 
should she fancy that Hamilton was making love to Miss 
Paulo? He was very attentive to her certainly, and did 
not seem willing to leave her box, but was not that proba- 
bly part of the chivalry of his nature, and tlie cJiys^Iy^ <^t 
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his training under the Dictator, to pay especial attention 
to a girl of low degree? The Dictator, she thought to 
herself with a certain pride in him and for him, had not 
left his box to go to see any one but Miss Paulo. 

When the curtain fell for the next time. Sir Rupert 
went round in his stately way to the box where Dolores 
and her father and Hamilton were sitting. Then Helena 
seized her opportunity, and suddenly said to Ericson : 

"I want you to tell me all about Miss Paulo; Dolores, 
what a pretty name! " 

" She is a very clever girl," he began. 

" But not, I hope, a superior person? Not a woman to 
be afraid of? " 

"No, no, not in the least." 

"Does Mr. Hamilton see much of her?" Helena had 
now grown saucy again, and looked the Dictator full in the 
face, with the look of one who means to say, " You and I 
know something of what happened before that,*' 

Ericson smiled, a grave smile. 

" He has to see her now and again," he said. 

" Has to see her? Perhaps he likes to see her." 

" I am sure I hope he does. He must be rather lonely." 

" Are men ever lonely? " 

" Very lonely sometimes." 

" But not as women are lonely. Men can always find 
companionship. Do look at Mr. Hamilton, how happy h 
seems! " 

"Hamilton's love for you was deep and sincere," the 
Dictator said, with an almost frowning earnestness. 

"And now behold," she replied, with sparkling and 
defiant eyes. " See ! Look there ! " 

Then Sir Eupert came back to the box and the discus- 
sion was brought to an end. 

Hamilton came into the box and paid a formal visit 
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and said a few formal words. The curtain fell upon the 
last act, and Sir Rupert's carriage whirled his daughter 
away. Helena sat up late in her bedroom that night. She 
'was finding out more and mor«, with every day and every 
incident, that the conditions of life were becoming revolu- 
tionized for her. She was no longer like the girl she al- 
ways had been before. She felt herself growing profoundly 
self-conscious, self-inquiring. She who had hitherto been 
the merest creature of impulse, generous impulse surely, 
almost always, now found herself studying beforehand every 
word she ought to speak and every act she ought to do. 
She lay awake of nights cross-examining herself as to what 
precise words she had spoken that day, as to what things 
she had done, what gestures even she had made, in the 
vain and torturing effort to find out whether she had done 
anything which might betray her secret. It seemed to her, 
with the touching, delightful, pitiful egotism of which the 
love of the purest hearts is capable, that there was not a 
breathing of the common wind that might not betray to 
the world the secret of her love. She had in former days 
carried her disregard for the conventional so far that 
malign critics, judging purely by the narrowest laws, had 
described her as unwomanly. Nor were all these harsh 
and ill-judging critics women, which would have been an 
intelligible thing enough. It is gratifying to discourage 
vanity in women, to set down as unwomanly the girl who 
has gathered all the men around her. It is soothing to 
mortified feelings to say that the successful girl simply 
" went for " the men and compelled them to pay attention 
to her. But there were men not unfriendly to her or to 
Sir Eupert who shook their heads and said that Helena 
Langley was rather unwomanly. If they could have seen 
into her heart now they would have known that she was 
womanly enough in all conscience. She succumbed in a 
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moment to all the tenderest weaknesses and timidities of 
woman. Never before had she cared one straw whether 
people said she was flirting with this, that, or the other 
man, and the curious thing is that, while she was thus 
utterly careless, people never did accuse her of flirting. 
But now she felt in her own heart that she was conscious 
of some emotion far more deep and serious than a wish for 
a flirtation; she found that she was in love, in love, in love, 
and with a man who did not seem to have the faintest 
thought of being in love with her. She felt, therefore, as 
if she had to go through this part of her life masked, and 
also armored. Every eye that turned on her she regarded 
as a suspicious eye. Every chance question addressed sud- 
denly to her seemed like a question driven at her to get 
at the heart of her mystery. A man slowly recovering from 
some wound or other injury which has shattered for the 
time his nervous power will, when he begins to walk slowly 
about the streets, start and shudder if he sees some one 
moving rapidly in his direction, because he is seized with 
an instinctive and horrible dread that the rapid walker is 
sure to come into collision with him. Helena Langley felt 
somewhat like that. Her nerves were shaken ; her frame- 
work of joyous self -f orgetf ulness was wholly shattered ; she 
was conscious and nervous all over ; in every sudden word 
or movement she feared an attack upon her nerves. What 
would it matter to the world, the world of London even, if 
the world had known all? Two ladies would meet and say, 
" Oh, my dear, do you know, that pretty and odd girl, 
Helena Langley, Sir Eupert's daughter, has fallen over 
head and ears in love with the Dictator, as they call him— 
that man who has come back from some South American 
place? Isn't it ridiculous? And they say he doesn't care 
one little bit about her." "Well, I don't know, he might 
do a great deal worse. She's a very clever girl, /think, 
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and she will have lots of money." "Yes, if her father 

chooses to give it to her, but I'm told she hasn't a single 

sixpence of her own, and Sir Rupert mightn't quite like the 

idea of her taking up with a beggarly foreign exile from 

South America or South Africa, or wherever it is." " But, 

my dear, the man isn't a foreigner; he is an Englishman, 

and a very attractive man too. I think / should be very 

much taken by him if I were a girl." "Well, you surprise 

me. I am told he is old enough to be her father." " Oh, 

good gracious, no! a man of about forty, I should think; 

just the right age of man for a girl to marry — and really 

there are bo few marrying men in these days, that even 

girls with rich fathers can't always be choosers, don't you 

know? " 

Now the way in which these two ladies might have 
talked about Helena's secret, if they could have discovered 
it, is a fair illustration of the vapid kind of interest which 
society in general would have taken in the whole story. 
But it did not seem thus to Helena. To her it appeared 
as if the whole world would have cried scorn upon her if 
it had found out that she fell in love with a man who had 
given her no reason to believe that he had fallen in love 
with her. Outside her own closest friends, society would 
not have cared twopence either way. Society is interested 
in the marriages of girls who belong to its set, or in their 
subsequent divorces, if such events should come about. 
But society cares nothing whatever about maiden heart- 
throbbings. It is vaguely and generally assumed that all 
girls begin by falling in love with the wrong person and 
then soberize down for matrimony and by matrimony, and 
that it does not matter in the least what their silly first 
fancies were. Even the father and mother of some partic- 
ular girl will not take her early love-fancies very seriously. 
She will get over it, they say contentedly, perhaps with 
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self -cherished, half -suppressed recollection of the fact that 
he and she have themselves got over such a feeling and 
been very happy, or at least fairly happy, after in their 
married lives. 

But to Helena Langley things looked differently. She 
was filled with the conviction that it would be a shame to 
her if the world, her world, were to discover that she had 
fallen in love with a man who had not fallen in love with 
her. The world would have taken the news with exactly 
the same amount of interest, alarm, horror, that it would 
have felt if authoritatively informed that Helena Langley 
had had the toothache. In the illustration just given of 
a morbid, nervous condition, the sufferer dreads that any 
one moving rapidly in his direction is going to rush in 
upon him and collide with him. But the rapid mover is 
thinking not at all of the nervous sufferer, and would be 
only languidly interested if he were told of the suffering, 
and would think it an ordinary and commonplace sort of 
suffering after all, just what everybody has at one time or 
another, don't you know? 

Was Helena unhappy? On the whole, no, decidedly 
not. She had found her hero. She had found out her 
passion. A new inspiration was breathed into her life. 
This Undine of the West End, of the later end of the out- 
worn century, had discovered the soul that was in her 
formerly undeveloped system. She had come in for a pos- 
session like the possession of a throne, which brings heavy 
responsibility and much peril and pain with it, but yet 
which those who have once possessed it will not endure to 
be parted from. She could follow his fortunes; she could 
openly be his friend ; she felt a kind of claim on him and 
proprietorial right over him. She had never felt any par- 
ticular use in her existence before, except indeed in amus- 
ing herself, and, let it be added in fairness to the child, in 
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giving pleasure to others and trying to do good for others. 
Eut now she had found a new existence. She had come 
in for her inheritance, for her kingdom — the kingdom of 
human love which is the inheritance of all of us, and which 
when we come in for it we would never willingly renounce, 
no matter what tears it brings with it. Helena Langley 
had found that she was no longer a thoughtless, impulsive 
girl, but a real woman with a heart and a hero and a love 
secret. She felt proud of her discovery. Columbus found 
out that he had a heart before he found out a new world — 
one wonders which discovery was the sweeter at the time. 



CHAPTER XIX 
TYPICAL AMERICANS — KO DOUBT 

Up in Hampstead the world seemed to wheel in its orbit 
more tranquilly than in the feverish city which lay at the 
foot of its slopes. There was something in its clear, its 
balsamic air, so cleanly free from the eternal smoke-clouds 
of London, that seemed to invite to a repose, to a leisurely 
movement in the procession of life. Captain Sarrasin 
once said that it reminded him of the pure air of the 
prairie, almost of the keen air of the caflons. Captain 
Sarrasin always professed that he found the illimitable 
spaces of the west too tranquillizing for him. The sight 
of those great, endless fields, the isolation of those majes- 
tic mountains, suggested to him a recluse-like calm which 
never suited his quick-moving temper. So he did not 
very often visit his brother in Hampstead, and the brother 
in Hampstead, deeply engrossed in the grave cares of com- 
parative folk-lore, seldom dropped from his Hampstead 
eyrie into the troubled city to seek out his restless, bjothei:.. 
1ft 
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Hampstead was just the place for the folk-lore-loving Sar- 
rasin. No doubt that actually human life is just the 
same in Hampstead as anywhere else, from Pekin to Peru, 
tossed by the same passions, driven onward by the same 
racking winds of desire, ambition, and despair. People 
love and hate and envy, feel mean or murderous according 
to their temper as much on the slopes of Hampstead as in 
the streets of London that lie at its foot. But such is not 
the suggestion of Hampstead itself, upon a tranquil sum- 
mer day, to the pensive observer. It seems a peaceful, a 
sleepy-hollow, and amiable elevated Lubber-land, affording 
to London the example of a kind of suburban Nirvana. 

So while London was fretting in all its eddies, and fret- 
ting particularly for us in the eddy that swirled and circled 
around the fortunes of the Dictator, up in Hampstead, at 
Blarulfsgarth, and in the adjacent cottage which Mr. 
Sarrasin had named Camelot, life flowed on in a tranquil 
current. The Dictator often came up; whatever the 
claims, the demands upon him, he managed to dine one day 
in every week with Mrs. Ericson. Not the same day in 
every week indeed — the Dictator's life was inevitably too 
irregular for that ; but always one day, whichever day he 
could snatch from the imperious pressure of the gi'owing 
plans for his restoration, from the society which still re- 
garded him as the most royal of royal lions, and above all 
from the society of the Langleys. However, it did not 
matter. One day was so like another up in Hampstead, 
that it really made no difference whether any particular 
event took place upon a Monday, a Tuesday, or a Wednes- 
day, and Mrs. Ericson was so happy in seeing so much of 
her nephew after so long and blank an absence that it 
would never have occurred to her to complain, if indeed 
complaining ever found much of a place in her gentle 
nature. 
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Whenever the Dictator came not, Mr. Sarrasin was 
always on hand and always eager to converse with the won- 
derful nephew who had come back to London like an exiled 
king. To Mr. Sarrasin the event had a threefold inter- 
est. In the first place the Dictator was the nephew of Mrs. 
Ericson. Had he been the most commonplace fellow that 
had ever set one foot before the other, there would have 
been something attractive about him to Sarrasin, because 
of his kinship with his gentle neighbor. In the second 
place he knew now that his brother, the brother whom he 
adored, had declared himself on the Dictator's side and had 
joined the Dictator's party. In the third place, if no as- 
sociations of friendship or kinship had linked him in any 
way with the fortunes of the Dictator, the mere fact of 
his eventful rule, of his stormy fortunes, of the rise and fall 
of such a stranger in such a strange land would have fired 
all that was romantic, all that was adventurous, in the 
nature of the quiet, stay-at-home gentleman, and made him 
as eager a follower of the Dictator's career as. if Ericson 
had been Jack with the Eleven Brothers or the Boy who 
could not Shiver. So Mr. Sarrasin spent the better part 
of six days in the week conversing with Mrs. Ericson about 
the Dictator, and on the day when Ericson came to Hamp- 
stead Sarrasin was sure, sooner or later, to put in an ap- 
pearance at Blarulfsgarth and to beam in delighted appro- 
bation upon the exile of Gloria. 

One day Mr. Sarrasin came into Miss Ericson's garden 
with a countenance that beamed with more than usual be- 
nignity. But the benignity was, as it were, blended with 
an air of unwonted wonder and exhilaration which con- 
sorted somewhat strangely with the wonted calm of the 
excellent gentleman's demeanor. He had a large letter in 
his hand, which he kept flourishing almost as wildly as if 
he were an enthusiastic spectator at a race-course or a pas- 
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seDger outward-bound, waviug a last good-night to his 
native land. 

It happened to be one of the days when the Dictator 
had come up from the strenuous London and from playing 
his own strenuous part therein. He was sitting with Miss 
Ericson in the garden, as he had sat there on the first day 
of his return, that day which now seemed so long ago and 
so far away, almost as long ago and as far away as the old 
days in Gloria themselves. He was telling her all that had 
happened during the days that had elapsed since their last 
meeting. He spoke, as he always did now, much of the 
Langleys, and as he spoke of them Miss Ericson 's grave, 
kind eyes watched his face closely, but seemed to read 
nothing in its unchanged composure. As they were in the 
middle of their confidential talk, the French windows of 
the little drawing-room opened and Mr. Sarrasin made his 
appearance, a light-garmented vision of pleasurably excited 
good-humor. 

" What 7ia5 happened to our dear old friend?" Ericson 
asked the old lady, as Sarrasin came beaming across the 
grass toward them, fluttering his letter. " He seems to be 
quite excited." 

Miss Ericson laughed as she rose to greet her friend. 
" You may be sure we shall not long be left in doubt," she 
said, as she advanced with hands extended. 

Mr. Sarrasin caught both her hands and pressed them 
warmly. "I have such news," he murmured — "such 
wonderful news." Then he turned his smiling face in the 
direction of the Dictator. "Good-day, Mr. Ericson; won- 
derful news! And it concerns you too, in a measure; only 
in a measure indeed, but still in a measure." 

The Dictator's face expressed a smiling interest. He 
had really grown quite fond of this sweet-tempered, cheery, 
childlike old gentieman. Miss Ericson drew Sarrasin to a 
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seat opposite to her own, and sat down again with an air of 
curiosity which suggested that she and her nephew were 
waiting for the wonderful news. As she had predicted 
they had not long to wait. Mr. Sarrasin, having plunged 
into the suhject on the moment of his arrival, could think 
of nothing else. 

" I have a letter here," he said — " such a letter! Whom 
do you think it is from? Why no less a person than 
Professor Flick, who is, as of course you know, the most 
famous authority on folk-lore in the whole of the West of 
America." 

Sarrasin paused and looked at them with an air of tri- 
umph. He evidently expected them to say something. 
So Ericson spoke. 

"I am ashamed to say," he confessed, "that I have 
never heard the honored name of Flick before." 

Mr. Sarrasin looked a trifle dashed. " I was in hopes 
you might have known," he said, "for his name and his 
books are of course well known to me. But no doubt you 
have had little time for such study. Anyhow, we shall 
soon know him personally, both you and I; you, probably, 
even sooner than I." 

"Indeed," said Ericson. "How am I to come to know 
him? I am not very strong on folk-lore." 

"Why," answered Mr. Sarrasin, "because he is stop- 
ping in your hotel. This letter which I have received 
from him this morning is dated from Paulo's Hotel, the 
chosen home, apparently, of all illustrious persons." 

The Dictator smiled. " I dare not claim equality with 
Professor Flick, and I fear I might not recognize him if I 
met him in the corridors or on the stairs. I must inquire 
about him from Miss Paulo." 

" Do so," said Mr. Sarrasin. " But he will come here. 
Of course he will come here. He writes to me a most flat- 
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tering letter in which he does me the honor to say that 
he has read with pleasure my poor tractates on *The Sur- 
vival of Solar Myths in Kitchen Customs,' and on * The 
probable Patagonian Origin of " A Frog he would a- Wooing 
Go."' He is pleased to express a great desire to make 
my acquaintance. I wonder if he has heard of my brother? 
He must have been in Sacramento and Omaha and all the 
other places." 

** I should think he was sure to have met your brother," 
said the Dictator, feeling that he was expected to say 
something. 

"If not, I must introduce my brother," Mr. Sarrasin 
said joyously. " Fancy any one being introduced to any- 
body through me." 

Miss Ericson had listened quietly, with an air of smiling 
interest, while Mr. Sarrasin was giving forth his joyful 
news. Now she leaned forward and spoke. 

" What do you propose to do in honor of this interna- 
tional episode?" she asked. There was a slender vein of 
humor in Miss Ericson's character and she occasionally 
exercised it gently at the expense of her friend's hohhy. 
Mr. Sarrasin always enjoyed her mild banter hugely. Now 
as ever he paid it the tribute of the cheeriest laughter. 

"That is excellent," he said — "international episode is 
excellent. But you see," he went on, growing suddenly 
grave, "it really is something of an international affair 
after all. Here we have an eminent American scholar " 

" Who is naturally anxious to make the acquaintance of 
an eminent English scholar," the Dictator suggested. 

Mr. Sarrasin's large fair face flushed pink with pleasure. 

" You are too good, Mr. Ericson, too good. But I feel 
that I must do something for our distinguished friend, es- 
pecially as he has done me the honor to single me out for 
so gratifying a mark of his approval. I think that I shall 
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ask him to dinner/' And Mr. Sarrasin looked thought- 
fully at his audience to solicit their opinion. 

"A very good idea," said the Dictator. "Nothing 
cements literary or political friendships like judicious din- 
ing. Dining has a folk-lore of its own." 

"But don't you think," suggested Miss Ericson, "that 
as this gentleman. Professor " 

"Flick," prompted Mr. Sarrasin. 

"Thank you: Prof essor Flick. That as Professor Flick 
is a stranger, and a distinguished stranger, it is your duty, 
my dear Mr. Sarrasin, to call upon him at his hotel? " 

Mr. Sarrasin beamed again. " Thank you, Miss Ericson, 
thank you. You always think of the right thing. Of 
course it is obviously my duty to pay my respects to Pro- 
fessor Flick at his hotel, which happens . also to be our 
dear friend's hotel; and the sooner the better, I suppose." 

" The sooner the visit the stronger the compliment, of 
course," said Miss Ericson. 

"That decides me," said Mr. Sarrasin; "I will go this 
very day." 

" Then let us go into town together," the Dictator sug- 
gested. "I must be getting back again." For this was 
one of those days on which Ericson came out early to 
Blarulfsgarth and left after luncheon. The suggestion 
made Mr. Sarrasin beam more than ever. 

" That will be delightful," he said, with all the convic- 
tion of a schoolboy to whom an unexpected holiday has 
been promised. 

"I have my cab outside," the Dictator said. Ericson 
liked tearing round in hansom cabs, and could hardly ever 
be induced to make use of one of the hotel broughams. 

So the two men took affectionate leave of Miss Ericson 
and passed together out of the gate. There were two cabs 
in sight — one waiting for Ericson, the other in front of 
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Sarrasin's Camelot cottage. Two men had got out of the 
cab and were asking some questions of the servant at the 
door. 

"These must be your friends of the folk-lore," Ericson 
said. 

"Why, God bless me, I suppose so! Never heard of 
such promptness. Will you excuse me a moment? Can 
you wait? Are you pressed for time? It may not be they, 
you know, after all." 

" Oh, yes, I'll wait; I am in no breathless hurry." 

Then Sarrasin went over and accosted the two men. 
Evidently they were the men he had guessed them to be, 
for there was much bowing and shaking of hands and ap- 
parently cordial and effusive talk. Then the whole trio 
advanced toward Ericson. He saw that one of the men 
was big, fair-haired, and large-bearded, and that he wore 
moony spectacles which gave him something of the look of 
Mr. Pickwick grown tall. The other man was slim and 
close-shaven, except for a yellowish moustache. There was 
nothing very striking about either of them. 

"Excellency," the good Sarrasin said, in his courtliest 
and yet simplest tones, " I ask permission to present to you 
two distinguished American scholars — Professor Flick of 
Denver and Sacramento, and Mr. Andrew J. Copping of 
Omaha. These gentlemen will be proud to have the honor 
of meeting the patriot Dictator of Gloria, whose fame is 
world-renowned. " 

" Excellency," said Professor Flick, "lam proud to meet 
you." 

"Excellency," said Mr. Andrew J. Copping, "I am 
proud to meet you." 

"Gentlemen," Ericson said, "I am very glad to meet 
you both. I have been in your country — indeed, I have 
been all over it " 
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"And yet it is a pretty big country, sir,'* the professor 
observed with a good-natured smile, as that of a man who 
kindly calls the attention to the fact that one has made 
himself responsible for rather a large order. 

" It is indeed,'* Ericson assented, without thought of dis- 
putation, " but I have been in most of its regions. My 
own interests, of course, are in South America, as you 
would know.'* 

" As we know now, sir," the professor replied. " As we 
know now^ Excellency. I am ashamed to say that we spe- 
cialists have a way of getting absorbed right up in our own 
topics, and my friend and I know hardly anything of poli- 
tics or foreign affairs. ^Why, Mr. Sarrasin," and here the 
professor suddenly turned to Sarrasin, as if he had some- 
thing to say that would specially interest him above all 
other men, " do you know, sir, that I sometimes fail to 
remember who is the existing President of the United 
States? " 

** Well, I am sure," said Sarrasin, " I don't know, at this 
moment, the name of the present Lord Mayor of London." 

" And that is how I had known nothing about the career 
of your Excellency until quite lately," the professor blandly 
explained. " I think it wrong, sir, a breach of truth, sir, 
that a man should pretend to any knowledge on any sub- 
ject which he has not got. Of course since I have been in 
Paulo's Hotel I have heard all about your record, and it 
is a pride and a privilege to me to make your acquaintance. 
And we need hardly say, sir, my friend and I, what a sur- 
prise it is to have the honor of making your acquaintance- 
ship on the occasion of the very first visit we have ventured 
to pay to the house of our distinguished friend. Professor 
Sarrasin." 

"Not a professor," said Sarrasin, with a mild, disclaim- 
ing smile. " I have no claim to any title of any kind." 
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" Fame like yours, sir," the professor gravely said, "re- 
quires no title. In our far-off West, among all true votaries 
of folk-lore, the name of Sarrasin is, sir, well — is a house- 
hold word." 

" I am pleased to hear you say so," the blushing Sarrasin 
murmured. " I will frankly confess that I am delighted. 
But I own that I am greatly surprised." 

" Our folks, when they take up a subject, study it right 
through," the professor affirmed. "Sir, we should not 
have sought you if we had not known of you. We knew 
of you, and we have sought you." 

There was no gainsaying this. Sarrasin could not ignore 
his fame. 

" But you were going to the city, sir, with your illustri- 
ous friend." An American hardly ever understands the 
Londoner's localization of "the City," and when he speaks 
of a visit to Berkeley Square would call it going to the city. 
" Please do not let us interrupt your doubtless highly im- 
portant mission." 

" It was only a mission to call on you at Paulo's Hotel," 
Sarrasin said, "and his Excellency was kind enough to 
offer to drive me there. Now that you are here you have 
completed my mission for the moment. Shall we not go 
in?" 

"I am afraid I must get back to town," Ericson said. 

" Surely, surely, our friends will quite understand how 
much your time is taken up " 

" Much of it taken up to very little profit of any kind," 
Ericson said with a smile. " But to-day I have some rather 
important things to look after. I am glad, however, that 
I did not set about looking after them too soon to see your 
American visitors, Mr. Sarrasin." 

"Just a moment," Sarrasin eagerly said, stammering in 
the audacity of his venture. " One part of my purpose in 
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seeking out Professor Flick and Mr. — Mr. Andrew J. Cop- 
ping—of Omaha — yes — I think I am right — of Omaha — 
was to ask these gentlemen if they would do me the favor 
of dining with me on the earliest day we can fix — not here, 
of course — oh, no! I could not think of bringing them out 
here again — but at the Folk-Lore Club — the only club, 
gentlemen, with which I have the honor to be con- 
nected " 

"Sir, you do us too much honor," the professor gravely 
said, " and any day that suits you shall be made suitable 
to us." 

"Suitable to us," Mr. Copping solemnly chimed in. 

" And I was thinking," Sarrasin said, turning to Ericson, 
who was now becoming rather eager to get away, " that if 
we could prevail upon his Excellency to join us, he might 
be interested in our quaint little club, to say nothing of an 
evening with two such distinguished American scholars, 
who I am sure " 

"I shall be positively delighted," Ericson said, "if you 
can only persuade Hamilton to agree to the night and to 
let me ofE. Hamilton is my friend who acts as private 
secretary to me. Professor Flick, and, as I am informed you 
sometimes say in America, he bosses the show." 

" I believe, sir, that is a phrase common among the less 
educated of our great population," Professor Flick con- 
ceded. 

"Quite so," said Ericson, beginning to think the pro- 
fessor of folk-lore rather a prig. 

"Then that is all but arranged," Sarrasin said, flushing 
with joy and only at the moment having one regret, that 
the Folk-Lore Club did not take in ladies as guests, and 
that, therefore, there was no use in his thinking of asking 
Miss Ericson to join the company at his dinner party. 

" Well, the basis of negotiation seems to have been very 
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readily accepted on both sides," Ericson said, with a feel- 
ing of genuine pleasure in his heart that he was in a posi- 
tion to do anything that could give Sarrasin a pleasure and 
resolving within himself that on that point at least he 
would stand no nonsense from Hamilton. 

So they all parted very good friends. Sarrasin and the 
two Americans disappeared into Camelot, and Ericson 
drove home alone. As he drove he was thinking over the 
Americans. What a perfect type they both were of the 
regulation American of English fiction and the English 
stage ! K they could only go on to the London stage and 
speak exactly as they spoke in ordinary life, they must 
make a splendid success as American comic actors. But, 
no doubt, as soon as either began to act, the naturalness of 
the accent and the manner and the mode of speech would 
all vanish, and something purely artificial would come up 
instead. Still he wondered how it came about that dis- 
tinguished scholars, learned above all things in folk-lore— 
a knowledge that surely ought to bring something cosmo- 
politan with it — should be thus absolutely local, formal, 
and typical of the least interesting and least appreciative 
form of provincial character in America. " It is really 
very curious," he said to himself. "They seem to me 
more like men acting a stiff and conventional American 
part than like real Americans. But of course I have never 
met much of that type of American." He soon put the 
question away and thought of other people than Professor 
Flick and Mr. Andrew J. Copping". He was interested in 
them, however, he could not tell why, and he was glad to 
have the chance of meeting them at dinner with dear old 
Sarrasin at the Polk-Lore CQub, and he was wondering 
whether they would relax at all under the genial influence 
and become a little less like type Americans, cut out of 
wood and moved by clockwork and speaking by mechani- 
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cal contrivance. Ericson had a good deal of boyish inter- 
est in life and even in small things left in him, for all his 
dictatorship and his projects, and his Gloria and the grow- 
ing sentiment that sometimes made him feel with a start 
and a pang that it was beginning to rival Gloria itself in 
its power of absorption. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE DEAREST GIRL IK THE WORLD 

Sir Eupert Lakgley and his daughter had a small party 
staying with them at their seaside place on the southwest- 
ern coast. Seagate Hall, the place was called. It was not 
much of a hall, in the grandiose sense of the word ; it had 
come to Sir Eupert through his mother, and was not a big 
property in any sense : a little park and a fine old mansion, 
half convent, half castle, made up the whole of it. But 
Helena was very fond of it, and indeed much preferred it 
to the more vast and stately inland country place. To 
please her Sir Eupert consented to spend some parts of 
every year there. It was a retreat to go to when the sum- 
mer heats or the autumnal heats of London were unendur- 
able ; at least to the ordinary Briton, who is under the fond 
impression that London is really hot sometimes, and who 
claps a puggaree on his chimney-pot hat the moment there 
comes in late May a faint glimpse of sunshine. The Dic- 
tator was one of the party. So was Hamilton. So was 
Soame Elvers. So was Miss Paulo, on whose coming Helena 
had insisted with friendly pressure. Later on were to 
come Professor Flick, and his friend Mr. Andrew J. Cop- 
ping of Omaha, in whom Helena, at Ericson 's suggestion, 
had been pleased to take some interest. So were Captain 
Sarrasin and bis wife. Mr. Sarrgsin of Hampstead had 
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been cordiaUy invited, but found himself unable to venture 
on so much of a journey. He loved to travel far and wide, 
while seated at his chimney-comer or on a garden seat in 
the lawn in front of Miss Ericson's cottage or of Camelot, 
his own. 

The mind of the Dictator was disturbed, distressed, eyen 
distracted. He was expecting every day, almost every 
hour, some decisive news with regard to the state of Gloria. 
His feelings were kept on tenterhooks about it. He had 
made every preparation for a speedy descent on the shores 
of his republic, but he did not feel that the time was yet 
quite ripe. The crisis between Gloria and Orizaba seemed 
for the moment to be hanging fire, and he did not believe 
that any event in life could arouse the patriotic spirit of 
Gloria so thrillingly as the aggression of the greater re- 
public. But the controversy dragged on a mere diplomatic 
correspondence as yet, and Ericson could not make out 
how much of it was sham and how much real. He knew, 
aud Hamilton knew, that his great part must be a coup de 
theatre^ and although he despised political coups de thedtre 
in themselves, he knew as a practical man that by means of 
such a process he could best get at the hearts of the popu- 
lation of Gloria. The moment he could see clearly that 
something serious was impending, that moment he and his 
companions would up steam and makp for the shores of 
Gloria. But just now the dispute seemed somehow to be 
flickering out and becoming a mere matter of formally in- 
terchanged dispatches. Was that itself a stratagem, he 
thought; were the present rulers of Gloria waiting for a 
chance of quietly selling their republic? Or had they 
found that such a base transaction was hopeless, and were 
they from whatever reason, even for their own personal 
safety, trying to get out of the dispute in some honorable 
way and to maintain for whatever motive the political in- 
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tegrity and independence of Gloria? If such were the 
case, Ericson felt that he must give them their chance. 
Whatever might be his private and personal doubts and 
fears, he must not increase the complications and difficul- 
ties by actively intervening in the work. Therefore his 
mind vraa disturbed and distressed, and he watched with a 
sometimes sickening eagerness for every new edition of the 
papers, and was always on the lookout for telegrams either 
addressed to himself personally or fired at Sir Kupert in the 
Foreign Office. 

He had other troubles too. He was beginning to be 
seriously alarmed about his own feelings to Helena Langley. 
He was beginning to feel, whenever he was away from her, 
that " inseparable sigh for her," which Byron, in one of 
the most human of all his very human moods, has so touch- 
ingly described. He felt that she was far too young for 
him, and that the boat of his shaky fortunes was not meant 
to carry a bright and beautiful young woman in it — a boat 
that might go to pieces on a rock at any moment after it 
had tried to put to sea; and which must nevertheless try 
to put to sea. Then again he had been irritated by para- 
graphs in the society papers, coupling his name more or 
less conjecturally with that of Helena Langley. " All this 
must come to an end," he thought. " I have got my work 
to do, and I must go and do it." 

One evening Ericson wandered along outside the gates of 
the park and along the chalky roads that led by the sea 
wall toward the little town. The place was lonely even at 
that season. The rush of Londoners had not yet found a 
way there. To 'Arry and 'Arriette it offered no manner 
of attraction. The sunset was already over, but there was 
still a light and glow in the sky. The Dictator looked at 
his watch. It wanted a quarter to seven — there was yet 
time enough before returning to dress for the eight o'clock 
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dinner. " I must make up my mind," he said to himself, 
**I must go." 

He heard the rattle of wheels and toward him came a 
light pony carriage with two horses, a footman sitting be- 
hind and a young woman driving. It was Helena. She 
pulled up the moment she saw him. 

" I have been down into the town," she said. 

" Seeing after your poor? " 

" Oh, well, yes. I like seeing after them. It's no sacri- 
fice on my part. I dare say I shouldn't do it if I didn't 
like it. Shall I drive you home? " 

" It is early," he said hesitatingly; "I thought of enjoy- 
ing the evening a little yet." 

This was not well said, but Helena thought nothing 
of it. 

"May I walk with you? " she asked, "and I'll send the 
carriage home." 

" I shall be only too happy to be with you," the Dictator 
said, and he felt what he said. So the carriage was sent 
on, and Ericson and Helena walked slowly and for a while 
silently on in the direction of the town. 

"I have not been only seeing after my poor," she said, 
" I have been doing a little shopping." 

"Shopping here? What on earth csm you want to buy 
in this little place? " 

" Well, I persuaded papa into occupying this house here 
every year, and I very soon found out that you get terribly 
unpopular if you don't buy something in the town. So I 
buy all I can in the town." 

" But what do you buy?" 

"Oh, well — wine, and tongues and hams and gloves." 

"But the wine?" 

" I believe some of it is not so awfully bad. Anyhow 
one need not drink it.. Only the trouble is that I was iii 
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the other day at the one only wine merchant's, and while 
I was ordering something I heard a lady ask for two bottles 
of some particular claret, and the proprietor called out, 
*Very sorry, madam, but Sir Kupert Langley carried away 
all I had left of that very claret, didn't he, William? ' And 
William responded stoutly, and I daresay quite truly, *0h, 
yes, madam. Sir Kupert, 'e 'as carried all that off. ' Now 
/ was Sir Rupert. " 

"Yes, I dare say you were. He never knew? " 

" Oh, no, my dodges to make him popular would not in- 
terest him one little bit. He goes in for charity and all 
that, and doing real good to deserving poor, but he doesn't 
care a straw about popularity. Now /do." 

"I don't believe you do in the least," Ericson said, look- 
ing fixedly at her. Very handsome she showed, with the 
west wind blowing back her hair, and a certain gleam of 
excitement in her eyes, as if she were boldly talking of 
something to drive away all thought or possibility of talk 
about something else. 

" Oh, not about myself of course. But I want papa to 
be popular here and everywhere else. Do you know, it is 
very funny, the first day I came down here, this time, I 
went into one of the shops to give some orders, and the 
man when he had written them down — he hadn't asked 
my name before — he said, *You are Sir Rupert Langley, 
ain't you. Miss? ' and I said, without ever thinking over the 
question, *0h, yes, of course I am.' It was all right. 
We each meant what we said, and we conveyed our ideas 
quite satisfactorily. He didn't fancy that *Miss' was pass- 
ing oft for her father, and I didn't suppose that he thought 
anything of the kind. So it was all right, but it was very 
amusing, I thought." 

She was talking against time, it would seem. At least 
she was probably not talking of what deeply interested her 
17 
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just then. In truth she had stopped her carriage on a 
sudden impulse, when she saw Erieson, and now she was 
beginning to think that she had acted too impulsively. 
Until lately she had allowed her impulses to carry her 
unquestioned whither they were pleased to go. 

" I suppose we had better turn back," she said. 

" I suppose so," the Dictator answered. They stood still 
before turning, and looked along the way from home. 

The sky was all of a faint lemon color along the horizon, 
deepening in some places to the very tenderest tone of pink 
— a pink that suggested in a dim way that the soft lemon 
sky was about to see at once another dawn. Low down on 
the horizon one bright white spark struck itself out against 
the sky. 

" What is that little light, that spark ? " she asked. " Is 
it a star? " 

" Oh, no," the Dictator said gravely, " it is only an ordi- 
nary gas-lamp, nothing more." 

"A gas-lamp? Oh, come, that is quite impossible. J 
mean that star — there — in the sky." 

"It is only a gas-lamp all the same," he said. "Yon 
will see in a moment. It is on the brow of the road, prob- 
ably the first gas-lamp on the way into the town. Against 
that clear sky, with its tender tones, the light in the street 
lamp shows not orange or red, but a sparkling white." 

" Come nearer and let us see," she said impatiently. 

" Come by all means." 

So they went nearer and the illusion was gone. It was, 
as he had said, a common street lamp. 

" I am quite disappointed," Helena said after a moment 
of silence. 

" But why? " he asked. " Might not one extract a moral 
out of that? " 

" Oh, I don't see how you could." 
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" Well, let us try. The common street lamp got its op- 
portunity, and it shone like a star. Isn't there a good 
deal of human life very like that? ** 

" But what is the good of showing for once like a star 
when it is not a star? " 

" Ah, well, I am afraid a good deal of life's ambition 
would be baffled if every one were to take that view of 
things." 

" But isn't it the right view? " 

" To the higher sense yes, but the ambition of most men 
is to be taken for the star at all events." 

"That is, mistaken for the star," she said. 

"Yes, if you will — mistaken for the star." 

"I am sure that is not your ambition," she said warmly. 
" I am sure you would rather be the star mistaken at a dis- 
tance by some stupid creature for a gas-lamp than the gas- 
lamp mistaken, even by me," she spoke thiB smilingly, "for 
a star." 

" I should not like to be mistaken by you for anything," 
he said. 

"You know I could not mistake you." 

"I think you are mistaking me now — I am afraid 
so. 

" Oh, no, please do not think anything like that. I never 
could mistake you. I always understand you. Tell me 
what you mean." 

"Well, you think me a man of courage, I dare say." 

" Of course I do — every one does." 

" Yet I feel rather cowardly at this moment." 

" Cowardly — about what? " 

"About you," he answered blankly. 

" About me? Am I in any danger? " 

" No, not in that sense." He did not say in what sense. 
She promptly asked him : 
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" In what sense then? " 

" Well, then, there is something I ought to tell you, 
something disagreeable, I am sure it will be disagreeable, 
and I don't know how to tell it. I seem to want the 
courage." 

" Talk to me as if I were a man,*' she said hotly. 

"That would not mend matters, I am afraid." 

They were now walking back toward the park. 

"Call me Dick Langley," she said, "and talk to me as 
if I were a boy, and then perhaps you can tell me all you 
mean and all you want to do. I am tired of this perpetual 
difficulty " 

"It wouldn't help in the least," the Dictator said, "if I 
were to call you Dick Langley. You would still be Helena 
Langley." 

The girl usually so fearless and unconstrained, so un- 
conventional, those said who liked her — so reckless, they 
said who did not like her — this girl felt for the first time 
in her life the meaning of the conventional, the all-pervad- 
ing meaning of the difference of sex. For the mere sound 
of her own name "Helena," pronounced by Ericson, sent 
such a thrill of delight through her, that it made her cheek 
flush. It did a great deal more than that, it made her feel 
that she could not long conceal her emotion toward the 
Dictator; could not long pretend that it was nothing more 
than that which the most enthusiastic devotee feels for 
a political leader. A shock of fear came over her, some- 
thing compounded of exquisite pleasure and bewildering 
pain. That one word " Helena" spoken, perhaps carelessly, 
by the man who walked beside her, broke in upon her soul 
and sense with the awakening touch of a revelation. She 
awoke and she knew that she must soon betray herself. 
She knew that never again could she have the careless free- 
dom of heart which she owned but yesterday. She was 
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afraid. She felt tears coming into her eyes. She stopped 
suddenly and put her hand to her side and gasped as if for 
breath. 

"What is the matter?" Ericson asked. "Are you un- 
well?" 

" No, no," she said hastily. " I felt just a little faintish 
lor a moment, but it's nothing. I am not a bit of a faint- 
ing girl, Mr. Ericson, I can assure you — never fainted in 
all my life. I have the nerves of a bull-dog and the diges- 
tion of an ostrich." 

"You don't look quite like that now," he said in an al- 
most compassionate tone. He was puzzled. Something 
had undoubtedly happened to make her start and pause 
like that. But he could only think of something physical. 
It never occurred to him to suppose that anything he had 
said could have caused it. 

" Shall we go back to what we were talking about? " he 
asked. 

"What we were talking about? " Already her new dis- 
covery had taken away some of her sincerity and inspired 
her with the sense of a necessity for self-defence. Already, 
and for the first time in her life, she was having recourse 
to one of the commonest and surely one of the least culpa- 
ble of the crafts and tricks of womanhood : she was trying 
not to betray her love to the man who, so far as she knew, 
had not thought of love for her. 

" Well, you were accusing me of a want of frankness with 
you, and were urging me to be more open." 

"Was I? Yes, of course I was, but I don't suppose I 
meant anything in particular, and then I have no 
right " 

The Dictator grew more puzzled than ever. 

" No right? " he asked. " Yes, but I gave you the right, 
when I told you I was proud of your friendship and I asked 
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you to tell me of anything you wanted to know. But 1 
wanted to speak to you very frankly too." 

She looked at him in surprise and a sort of alarm. 

" Yes, I did. I want to tell you why I can't treat you 
as if you were Dick Langley. I want to tell you why I 
can't forget that you are Helena Langley." 

This time the sound of the name was absolutely sweet in 
her ears. The mere terror had gone already, and she 
would gladly have had him call her " Helena " ever so many 
times over without the intermission of a moment. " Only, 
perhaps, I should get used to it then and I shouldn't feel 
it so much," she thought with a sudden correcting influ- 
ence on a first passionate desire. She steadied her nerves 
and asked him : 

" Why can you not speak to me as if I were Dick Lang- 
ley, and why can you never forget that I am — Helena 
Langley? " 

" Because you are Helena Langley for one thing, and not 
Dick," he said with a smile. "Because you are not a 
young man but a very charming and beautiful young 



woman." 



" Oh ! " she exclaimed, with an almost angry movement 
of her hand. 

** I am not paying compliments," he said gently. "Be- 
tween us let there be truth, as you said yourself in your 
quotation from Goethe the other day. I am setting out 
the facts before you. Even if I could forget that you are 
Helena Langley, there are others who could not forget it 
either for you or for me." 

"I don't understand what you mean," she said wonder- 

ingly. 

"You would not understand, of course. I am afraid 
I must explain to you. You will forgive me? " 

" 1 have not the least idea," she said impetuously, ** what 
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I am to understand or what I am to forgive. Mr. Ericson, 
do for pity's sake be plain with me." 

" I have resolved to be," he said gloomily. 

"What on earth has been happening? Why have you 
changed in this way to me? " 

" I have not changed." 

"Well, tell me the whole story," she said impatiently, 
" if there is a story." 

" There is a story," he said, with a melancholy smile, "a 
very silly story, but still a story. Look here. Miss Lang- 
ley, even if you do not know that you are beautiful and 
charming and noble-hearted and good, as I well know that 
you are all this and ever so much more, you must know 
that you are very rich." 

" Yes, I do know that, and I am glad of it sometimes 
and I hate it sometimes. I don't know yet whether I am 
going to be glad of it or to hate it now. Go on, Mr. Eric- 
son, please, and tell me what is to follow this prologue 
about my disputed charms and virtues, for I assure you 
there are many people — some women among the rest — 
who think me neither good-looking nor even good — and 
my undisputed riches." She was plucking up a spirit 
now and was much more like her usual self. She felt 
herself tied to the stake and was determined to fight the 
course. 

" Do you know," he asked, " that people say I am coming 
here after you?" 

She blushed crimson, but quickly pulled herself together. 
She was equal to anything now. 

"Is that all?" she asked carelessly. "I should have 
thought they said a great deal more and a great deal worse 
than that." 

He looked at her in some suj^rise. 

" What else do you suppose they could have said? " 
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"I fancied,** she answered, with a laugh, "that they 
were saying I went everywhere after you." 

"Come, come,'* he said after a moment's pause, during 
which the Dictator seemed almost as much bewildered as 
if she had thrown her fan in his face, " you mustn't talk 
nonsense. I am speaking quite seriously.** 
So am I, I can assure you.** 

Well, well, to come to the point of what I had to say, 
people are talking; and they tell each other that I am 
coming after you, to marry you for the sake of your 
money." 

" Oh I *' She recoiled under the pain of these words. 
" Oh, for shame! " she exclaimed. " They cannot say that 
of you — of you?** 

" Yes, they do. They say that I am a mere broken-down 
and penniless political adventurer; that I am trying to 
recover my lost position in Gloria; which I am, and by 
God's good help I shall recover it too." 

"Yes, with God's good help you shall recover it," the 
girl exclaimed fervently, and she put out her hand in a 
sudden Impulse for him to take it in his. The Dictator 
smiled sadly, and did not touch the proffered hand, and 
she let it fall, and felt chilled. 

" Well, they say that I propose to make use of your 
money to start me on my political enterprise. They talked 
of this in private — the society papers talk of it now." 

"Well?" she asked, with a curious contracting of the 
eyebrows. 

" Well, but that is painful, it is hurtful." 

"To you?" 

" Oh, no ! " he replied almost angrily, " not to me. How 
could it be painful and hurtful to me? At least what do 
you suppose I should care about it? What harm could it 
dome?'* 
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"None whatever," she calmly replied. She was now 
entirely mistress of herself and her feelings again. " JSTo 
one who knows you would believe anything of the kind ; 
and for those who do not know you, you would say let them 
believe what they will." 

" Yes, they might believe anything they liked so far as I 
am concerned," he said scornfully. "But then we must 
think of you. Good heaven ! " he suddenly broke off, " how 
the journalism of England — at all events of London — has 
changed since I used to be a Londoner ! Fancy apparently 
respectable journals edited, I suppose, by men who call 
themselves gentlemen, and who, no doubt, want to be re- 
ceived and regarded as gentlemen, publishing paragraphs 
to give to all the world conjectures about a young woman's 
fortune; a young woman whom they name — whom they 
name ! and about the adventurers who are pursuing her in 
the hope of getting* her fortune ! " 

"You have been a long time out of London," Helena 
said composedly. She was quite happy now. If this was 
all she would not, to use the American phrase, care worth 
a cent. She was afraid at first that the Dictator meant to 
tell her that he was leaving England forever. Of course 
if he were going to rescue and recover Gloria she would 
have felt proud and glad. At least she would certainly have 
felt proud and she would have tried to make herself think 
that she felt glad, but it would have been a terrible shock 
to her to hear that he was going away, and this shock 
being averted she seemed to think no other trouble an affair 
of much account. Therefore she was quite equal to any 
embarrassment coming out of what the society papers, or 
any other papers or any persons whatever, might say about 
her. If she could have spoken out the full truth she 
would have said : " Mr. Ericson, so long as my father and 
you are content with what I do, I don't care three rows of 
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pins what all the rest of the world is saying or thinking of 
me." But she could not quite venture to say this, and so 
she merely offered the qualifying remark about his having 
been a long time out of London. 

"Yes, I have," he said, with some bitterness. " I don't 
understand the new ways. In my time — you know I once 
wrote for newspapers myself, and very proud I was of it 
too, and very proud I am of it — a man would have been 
kicked who dragged the name of a young woman into a 
paper coupled with conjectures as to the scoundrels who 
were running after her for her money." 

"You take it too seriously," Helena said sweetly. She 
adored him for his generous anger, but she only wanted to 
bring him back to calmness. " In London we are used to 
all that. Why, Mr. Ericson, I have been married in the 
newspapers over and over again — I mean I have been en- 
gaged to be married — I don't believe 'the wedding cere- 
monial has ever been described, but I have been engaged 
times out of mind. Why, I don't believe papa and I ever 
have gone abroad, since I came out, without some para- 
graph appearing in the society papers announcing my en- 
gagement to some foreign duke or count or marquis. 
I have been engaged to men I never saw." 

" How does your father like that sort of thing? " the Dic- 
tator asked fiercely. 

" My father? Oh, well, of course he doesn't quite like it. " 

"I should think not," Ericson growled, and he made a 
flourish of his cane as if he meant to illustrate the sort of 
action he should like to take with the publishers of these 
paragraphs, if he only knew them and had an opportunity 
of arguing out the case with them. 

" But then I think he has got used to it, and of course 
as a public man he is helpless and he can't resent it." 
She said this with obvious reference to the flourish of the 
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Dictator's cane, and it must be owned that a very pretty 
flash of light came into her eyes which signified that, if 
she had quite her own way, the offence might be resented 
after all. 

"No, of course he can't resent it," the Dictator said, in 
a tone which unmistakably conveyed the idea — " and more's 
the pity.*' 

" Then what is the good of thinking about it? " Helena 
pleaded. " Please, Mr. Ericson, don't trouble yourself in 
the least about it. These things will appear in those 
papers. If it were not you, it would be somebody else. 
After all we must remember that there are two sides to this 
question as well as to others. I do not owe my publicity in 
the society papers to any merits or even to any demerits of 
my own. I am known to be the heiress to a large fortune 
and the daughter of a Secretary of State " 

"That is no reason why you should be insulted." 

"No, certainly. But do you not think that in this over- 
worked and over-miserable England of ours, there are thou- 
, sands and thousands of poor girls ever so much better than 
I, who would be only too delighted to exchange with me, 
to put up with the paragraphs in the society papers for the 
sake of the riches and the father, and to abandon to me 
without a sigh the thimble and the sewing-machine, and 
the daily slavery in the factory or behind the counter? 
Why, Mr. Ericson, only think of it: I can sit down when- 
ever I like, and there are thousands and thousands of poor 
girls in England who dare not sit down during all their 
working hours." 

She spoke with increasing animation. 

The Dictator looked at her with a genuine admiration. 
He knew that all she said was the true outcome of her 
nature and her feelings. Her sparkling eyes proclaimed 
the truth. 
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"You look at it rightly," he said at last, "and I feel 
almost ashamed of my scruples. Almost, but not quite, 
for they were scruples on your account and not upon my 
own." 

" Of course I know that," she interrupted hastily. " But 
please, Mr. Ericson, don't mind about me. I don't care, 
and I know my father won't care. Do not, please do not 
let this interfere in the least with your friendship. I can- 
not lose your friendship for this sort of thing. After all, 
you see they can't force you to marry me if you don't want 

to " and then she stopped, and was afraid perhaps tliat 

she had spoken too lightly and saucily, and that he might 
think her wanting in feeling. He did not think her want- 
ing in feeling. He thought her nobly considerate, gen- 
erous, and kind. He thought she wanted to save him from 
embarrassment on her account, and to let him know that 
they were to continue good friends, true friends, in spite 
of what anybody might choose to say about them, and that 
there was to be no thought of anything but friendship. 
This was Helena's meaning in one sense, but not in another 
sense. She took it for granted that he was not in love 
with her, and she wished to make it clear to him that 
there was not the slightest reason for him to cease to be 
her friend, because he could not be her lover. That was 
her meaning. Up to a certain point it was the meaning 
that he ascribed to her, but in her secret heart there was 
still a feeling which she did not express and which he could 
not divine. 

" Then we are still to be friends? " he said. " I am not 
to feel bound to cut myself off from seeing you, because of 
all this talk?" 

" Not unless you wish it." 

" Oh, wish it! " and he made an-energetic gesture. 

" I have talked very boldly to you," Helena said, " cheek- 
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ily, I fancy some people would call it, but I do so hate 
misunderstandings, and having others and myself made 
uncomfortable, and I do so prefer my happiness to my 
dignity! You see I hadn't much of a mother's care, and 
I am a sort of wild growth, and you must make allowance 
for me and forgive me, and take me for what I am." 

" Yes, I take you cordially for what you are," the Dicta- 
tor exclaimed, "the noblest and the dearest girl in the 
world — to me." 

Helena flushed a little. But she was determined that 
the meaning of the flush was not to be known. 

" Come," she said, with a wholly affected coquetry of 
manner, "I wonder if you have said that to any other 
girls, and if so, to how many? " 

The Dictator was not skilled in the wiles of coquetry. 
He fell innocently into the snare. 

" The truth is," he said simply, " I hardly know any girl 
but you." 

Surely the Dictator had spoken out one of the things 
we ought to wish not to have said. It amused Helena, 
however, and greatly relieved her, in her present mood. 

"Come," she exclaimed with a little spurt of laughter, 
which was a relief to some tension of her feelings, " the 
compliment, thank Heaven, is all gone! I must be the 
dearest girl in the world to you; I can't help it, whatever 
my faults, if you do not happen to know any other girl! " 

"Oh, I didn't mean that." 

*' Didn't mean even that? Didn't even mean that I had 
attained, for lack of any rival, to that lonely and that in- 
evitable eminence." 

" Come, you are only laughing at me. I know what I 
meant myself." 

" Oh, but please don't explain. It is quite delightful 
as it is." 
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They were now under the lights of the windows in 
Seagate Hall, and only jnst in time to dress for dinner. 



CHAPTER XXI 

MORGIAJSJA 

Sir Rupert took the Duchess of Deptford in to dinner. 
The duke was expected in a day or two, but just at present 
was looking after racing schooners at Ryde and Cowes. 
Ericson had the great satisfaction of having Helena Lang- 
ley, as the hostess, assigned to him. An exiled Dictator 
takes almost the rank of an exiled king, and Ericson was 
delighted with his rank and its one particular privilege 
just now. He was not in a mood to talk to anybody else 
or to be happy with anybody but Helena. To him now 
all was dross that was not Helena, as to Faust in Marlowe's 
play. Soame Rivers had charge of Mrs. Sarrasin. Pro- 
fessor Flick was permitted to escort Miss Paulo, Hamilton 
and Mr. Andrew J. Copping went in without companion- 
ship of women. The dinner was but a small one and with- 
out much of ceremonial. 

" One thing I miss here,*' the Dictator said to Helena as 
they sat down, " I miss To- to." 

"I generally bring him down with me,*' Helena said, 
" but this time I haven't done so. Be comforted, how- 
ever, he comes down to-morrow." 

" I never quite know how he understands his position in 
this household. He conducts himself as if he were your 
Jl^rsonal property. But he is actually Sir Rupert's dog, 
is he not?" 

" Yes," Helena answered, " but it is all quite clear. To- 
to knows that he belongs to Sir Rupert, but he is satisfied 
in his own mind that /belong to Aim." 
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"I see," the Dictator said with a smile. "I quite un- 
derstand the situation now. There is no divided duty." 

" Oh, no, not in the least. All our positions are marked 
out." 

"Is it true. Sir Kupert," asked the duchess, "that our 
friend," and she nodded toward Ericson, " is going to make 
an attempt to recover his republic? " 

" I should rather be inclined to put it," Sir Rupert said, 
" that if there is any truth in the rumors one reads about, 
he is going to try to save his republic. But why not ask 
him, duchess? " 

" He might think it so rude and presuming," the pretty 
duchess objected. 

" No, no, he is much too gallant a gentleman to think 
anything you do could be rude and presuming." 

"Then I*!l ask him right away," the duchess said, en- 
couraged. " Only I can't catch his eye; he is absorbed in 
your daughter, and a very odd sort of man he should be if 
he were not absorbed in her." 

" You look at him long enough and keenly enough, and 
he will be sure very soon to feel that your eyes are on 
him." 

"You believe in that theory, of eyes commanding 
eyes?" 

" Well, I have noticed that it generally works out cor- 
rectly." 

" But Miss Langley has such divine eyes, and she is com- 
manding him now. I fear I may as well give up. Oh ! " 
For at that moment Ericson, at a word from Helena, who 
saw that the duchess was gazing at them, suddenly looked 
up and caught the beaming eyes of the pretty and sprightly 
young American woman who had become the wife of a 
great English duke 

"The duchess wants to ask you a question," Sir Eupert 
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said to Ericson, " and she hopes you won't think her rude 
or presuming. I have ventured to say that I am sure you 
will not think her anything of the kind." 

" You can always speak for me, Sir Eupert, and never 
with more certainty than just now and to the duchess." 

"Well," the duchess said, with a pretty little blush as 
she found all the eyes at the table fixed on her, including 
those that were covered by Professor Flick's moony specta- 
cles, " I have been reading all sorts of rumors about you, 
Mr. Ericson " 

Ericson quailed for a moment. ** She can't mean thatV 
he thought. " She can't mean to bring up the marriage 
question here at Sir Eupert's own table and in the ears of 
Sir Eupert's daughter! No," he suddenly consoled him- 
self, " she is too kind and sweet ; she would never do thai^'' 
and he did the duchess only justice. She had no such 
thought in her mind. 

" Are you really going to risk your life by trying to re- 
cover your republic? Are you going to be so rash? " 

Ericson was not embarrassed in the least. 

" I am not ambitious to recover the republic, duchess," 
he answered calmly, " if the republic can get on without 
me. But if the republic should be in danger, then, of 
course, I know where my place ought to be." 

"Just what I told you, duchess," Sir Eupert said, rather 
triumphant with himself. 

Helena sent a devoted glance at her hero and then let 
her eyes droop. 

" Well, I must not ask any indiscreet questions," the 
duchess said, " and besides I know that, if I did ask them, 
you would not answer them. But are you prepared for 
events? Is that indiscreet? " 

" Oh, no, not in the least. I am perfectly prepared." 

" I wish he would not talk out so openly as that," Ham- 
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ilton said to himself. " How do we know who some of 
these people are? '* 

" Rather an indiscreet person, your friend the Dictator," 
Soame Rivers said to Mrs. Sarrasin. " How can he know 
that some of these people here may not be in sympathy 
with Orizaba, and may not send out a telegram to let peo- 
ple know there that he has arranged for a descent upon the 
shores of Gloria? Gad, I don't wonder that the Gloria 
people kicked him out, if that is his notion of statesman- 
ship!" 

"The Gloria people as a people adore him, sir," Mrs. 
Sarrasin sternly observed. 

Odd way they have of showing it," Rivers replied. 
We in this country have driven out kings," Mrs. Sar- 
rasin said, " and have taken them back and set them on 
their thrones again." 

"Some of them we have not taken back, Mrs. Sarrasin." 

"We may yet, or some of their descendants." Mrs. 

Sarrasin became for the moment, and out of a pure spirit 

of contradiction, a devoted adherent of the Stuarts and a 

wearer of the Rebel Rose. 

" Oh, I say, this is becoming treasonable, Mrs. Sarrasin. 
Do have some consideration for me, the private secretary 
of a minister of state." 

"I have great consideration for you, Mr. Rivers; I bear 
in mind that you do not mean half what you say." 

"But don't you really think," he asked in a low tone, 
" that your Dictator was just a little indiscreet when he 
talked so openly about his plans? " 

"He is very well able to judge of his own affairs, I 
should think; and probably he feels sure," and she made 
this a sort of direct stab at Rivers, " that in the house of 
Sir Rupert Langley he is among friends." 

Rivers was only amused, not in the least disconcerted. 
18 
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" But these Americans now ; who knows anything about 
them? Don't all Americans write for newspapers, and why 
might not these fellows telegraph the news to the New 
York Herald or the New York Tribune, or some such paper, 
and so spread it all over the world, and send an Orizaba 
ironclad or two to look out for the returning Dictator? " 

" I don't know them," Mrs. Sarrasin answered, " but my 
brother-in-law does, and I believe they are merely scien- 
tific men, and don't know or care anything about politics, 
even in their own country." 

Miss Paulo talked a good deal with Professor Flick. 
Mr. Copping sat on her other side and she had tried to 
exchange a word or two now and then with him, but she 
failed in drawing out any ready response, and so she devoted 
all her energies to Professor Flick. She asked him all the 
questions she could think of concerning folk-lore. The 
professor was benignant in his explanations. He was, 
she assumed, quite compassionate over her ignorance of the 
subject. She was greatly interested in his American ac- 
cent. How strong it was, and yet what curiously sly, soft, 
and southern tones one sometimes caught in it ! Dolores 
had never been in the United States, but she had met a 
great many Americans. 

"Do you come from the Southern States, professor?" 
she asked, innocently seeking for an explanation of her 
wonder. 

" Southern States, Miss Paulo? JSTo, madam. I am from 
the wild West. I have nothing to do with the South. 
Why did you ask?" 

" Because I thought there was a tone of the Spanish in 
your accent, and I fancied you might have come from New 
Orleans. I am a sort of Spaniard, you know.** 

"I have nothing to do with New Orleans,'* he said; "I 
have never even been there." 
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"But of course you speak Spanish?" Miss Paulo said 
suddenly in Spanish ; " a man with your studies must know 
ever so many languages." 

As it so happened, she glanced quite casually and inno- 
cently up into the eyes of Professor Flick. She caught 
his eye, in fact, right under the moony spectacles, and if 
those eyes under the moony spectacles did not understand 
Spanish, then Dolores had lost faith in her own bright eyes 
and her own very keen and lively perceptions. 

But the moony spectacles were soon let down over the 
eyes of the professor of folk-lore, and hung there like 
shutters or blinkers. 

"No, madam," spake the professor, "I am sorry to say 
that I do not understand Spanish, for I presume you have 
been addressing me in Spanish," he added hastily. " It is 
a noble tongue, of course, but I have not had time to make 
myself acquainted with it." 

"I thought there was a great amount of folk-lore in 
Spanish," the pertinacious Dolores went on. 

" So there is, dear young lady, so there is. But one 
cannot know every language, one must have recourse to 
translations sometimes." 

" Could I help you," she asked sweetly, " with any work 
of translating from the Spanish? I should be delighted if 
I could, and I really do know Spanish pretty well." 

" Dear young lady, how kind that would be of you ! And 
what a pleasure to me ! " 

" It would be both a pride and a pleasure to me to lend 
any helping hand toward the development of the study of 
folk-lore." 

The professor looked at her in somewhat puzzled fashion, 
not through but from beneath the moony spectacles. Do- 
lores felt perfectly satisfied that he was studying her. All 
the better reason, she thought, for her studying him. 
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What had Dolores got upon her mind? She did not 
know. She had not the least glimmering of a clear idea. 
It was not a very surprising thing that an American pro- 
fessor, addicted mainly to the study of folk-lore, should not 
know Spanish. Dolores had a vague impression of having 
heard that, as a rule, Americans were not good linguisk 
But that was not what troubled and perplexed her. She 
felt convinced in this case that the professed American 
did understand Spanish, and that his ordinary accent bad 
something Spanish in it, although he had declared that he 
had never been even in New Orleans. 

We all remember the story of Morgiana in the " Forty 
Thieves." The faculties of the handsome and clever Mor- 
giana were strained to their fullest tension with one par- 
ticular object. She looked at everything, studied every- 
thing, with regard to that object. If she saw a chalk mark 
on a door she instantly went and made a little chalk mark 
on various doors in the neighborhood. Dolores found her 
present business in life to be somewhat like that of Mor- 
giana. A chalk mark was enough to fill her with suspicion; 
an unexpected accent was enough to fill her with suspicion; 
an American professor who knew Spanish, but had no con- 
fidence in his Spanish, might possibly be the captain of the 
Forty Immortals — thieves, of course, and not Academicians. 
Dolores had as vague an idea about the Spanish question as 
Morgiana had about the chalk mark on the door, but she 
was quite clear that some account ought to be taken of it. 

At this moment, to the relief of the perplexed Dolores, 
Helena caught the eye of the pretty duchess and the duchess 
arose, and Mrs. Sarrasin arose, and Hamilton held the door 
open, and the ladies floated through and went upstairs. 
Now came the critical moment for Dolores. Had she dis- 
covered anything? Had she discovered nothing? Even 
if she had discovered anything, was it anything that con- 
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cerned her or any one she cared for? Should she keep her 
discovery — or her fancied discovery — to herself? The 
duchess settled down beside Helena and appeared to be made 
up for a good talk with her. Mrs. Sarrasin was beginning 
to turn over the leaves of a photographic album. " Now 
is my time," Dolores thought, "and this is thQ woman to 
talk to and to trust myself to. If she laughs at me, then 
I shall feel pretty sure that mine was all a false alarm." 
So she sat beside Mrs. Sarrasin, who looked up at once with 
a beaming smile. 

" Mrs. Sarrasin," Dolores said, in a low, quiet voice, 
" should you think it odd if a man who knows Spanish 
were to pretend that he did not understand a word of it? " 

"That would depend a good deal on who. the man was, 
my dear, and where he was, and what he was doing. I 
should not be surprised if a Carlist spy, for instance, cap- 
tured some years ago by the Eoyalists, were to pretend 
that he did not speak Spanish, and try to pass off for a 
commercial traveller from Bordeaux." 

" Yes, but where there was no war, and no capture, and 
no need of concealing one's acquirements " 

Mrs. Sarrasin saw that something was really disturbing 
the girl. She became wonderfully composed and gentle. 
She thought a moment and then said: 

" I heard Mr. Soame Eivers say to-night that he didn't 
understand Spanish. Was that only his modesty, and does 
he understand it? " 

" Oh, Mrs. Sarrasin, I wasn't thinking about him. What 
does it matter whether he understands it or not? " 

" Nothing whatever, I should say. So it was not he? " 

"Oh, no indeed." 

" Then whom were you thinking about? " 

Dolores dropped her voice to its lowest tone and whispered : 

"Professor Flick!" Then she glanced in some alarm 
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toward Helena, fearing lest Miss Langley might have heard. 
The good girl's heart was set on sparing Miss Langley any 
distress of mind which could possibly be avoided. Dolores 
saw in a moment how her words had impressed Mrs. Sar- 
rasin. Mrs. Sarrasin turned on Dolores a face of the deep- 
est interest. But she had all the composure of her many 
campaigns. 

" This is a very different business," she said, " from Mr. 
Rivers and his profession of ignorance. Do you really 
mean to say, Miss Paulo — you are a clever girl, I know, with 
sound nerve and good judgment — do you mean to say that 
Professor Flick really does know Spanish, although he says 
he does not understand it? " 

"I spoke to him a few words of Spanish, and as it so 
happened I looked up at him and quite accidentally caught 
his eye under his big spectacles, and I saw that he under- 
stood me. Mrs. Sarrasin, I couM not be mistaken, I know 
he understood me. And then he recovered himself and 
said that he knew nothing of Spanish. Why, there was so 
much of the Spanish in his accent — it isn't very much of 
course — that I assumed at first that he must have come 
from New Orleans or from Texas." 

"I have had very little talk with him," Mrs. Sarrasin 
said, " but I never noticed any Spanish peculiarity in his 
accent." 

"But you wouldn't; you are not Spanish, and anyhow 
it's only a mere little shade — just barely suggests. Do you 
think there is anything in all this? I may be mistaken; 
but no, no — I am not mistaken. That man knows Spanish 
as surely as I know English." 

" Then it is a matter of the very highest importance," 
said Mrs. Sarrasin decidedly. " If a man comes here pro- 
fessing not to speak Spanish and yet does speak Spanish, 
it is as clear as light that he has some motive for conceal- 
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ing the fact that he is a Spaniard, or a South American. 
Of course, he is not a Spaniard — Spain does not come into 
this business. He is a South American, and he is either a 

spy — " 

" Yes, either a spy " Dolores waited anxiously. 

" Or an assassin." 

" Yes, I thought so," and Dolores shuddered. " But a 
spy," she whispered, "had nothing to, find out. Every- 
thing about — about his Excellency — is known to all the 
world here." 

"You are quite right, dear young lady," Mrs. Sarrasin 
said. " We are driven to the other conclusion. If you 
are right, and I am sure you are right, that that man 
knows Spanish and professes not to know it, we are face to 
face with a plot for an assassination. Hush, the gentle- 
men are coming. Don't lose your head, my dear, what- 
ever may happen. You may be sure I shall not lose mine. 
Go and talk to Mr. Hamilton ; you might find a chance of 
giving him a word, or a great many words, of warning. I 
must have a talk with Sarrasin as soon as I can. But no 
outward show of commotion, mind ! " 

" It may be a question of a day," Dolores whispered. 

" If the man thinks he is half -discovered, it may be a 
question of an hour," Mrs. Sarrasin replied, as composedly 
as if she were talking of the possible spoiling of a dinner. 
Dolores shuddered. Mrs. Sarrasin felt none the less, but 
she had been in so many a crisis that danger for those she 
loved came to her as a matter of course. 

Then the door was thrown open and the gentlemen came 
in. Sir Rupert made for Dolores. He was anxious to pay 
her all the attention in his power, because he feared in his 
chivalrous way that if she were not followed with even 
a marked attention she might think that, as the daughter 
of Paulo's Hotel, she was not regarded as quite the equal 
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of all the other guests. The Dictator thought he was 
bound to address himself to the Duchess of Deptford, and 
fancied that it might look a little too marked if he were 
at once to take possession of Helena. The good-natured 
duchess saw through his embarrassment in a moment. 
The light of kindliness and sympathy guided her, and just 
as Ericson was approaching her she feigned to be wholly 
unconscious of his propinquity, and leaning forward in her 
chair she called out in her clear voice : 

" Now look here, Professor Flick, I want you to sit right 
down here and talk to me. You are a countryman of 
mine, and I haven't yet had a chance of saying anything 
much to you; so you come and talk to me." 

The professor declared himself delighted, honored, all 
the rest, and came and seated himself, according to the 
familiar modern phrase, in the pretty duchess' pocket. 

"We haven't met in America, professor, I think," the 
duchess said. 

"No, duchess, I have never had that high honor." 

" But your name is quite familiar to me. You have a 
great observatory, haven't you? — out West somewhere? 
The Flick Observatory, is it not? " 

" No, duchess — pardon me, you are thinking of the Lick 
Observatory." 

"Oh, am I? Yes, I dare say. Lick and Flick are so 
much alike. And I don't know one little bit about sciences. 
I don't know one of them from another. They are all the 
same to me. I only define science as something that I 
can't understand. I had a notion that you were mixed up 
with astronomy, that's why I got thinking of the Lick 
Observatory." 

" No, your grace, my department is very modest— folk- 
lore." 

" Oh, yes, nursery rhymes of all nations and making out 
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that every country has got just the same old stories; that's 
the sort of thing as far as I can make out, ain't it? " 

"Well," the professor said, somewhat constrainedly, 
" that is a more or less humorous condensed description of 
a very important study." 

" I think I should like folk-lore," the lively duchess went 
on. " I do hope, professor, that you will come to me 
some afternoon and talk folk-lore to me. I could under- 
stand it so much better than astronomy or astrology or 
chemistry or these things; and I don't care about history, 
and I do hate recitations." 

Just then Soame Rivers entered the room and saw that 
Ericson was talking with Helena. His eyebrows contracted. 
Rivers was the last man to go upstairs to the drg^ing- 
room. He had a pretty clear idea that something was 
going on. During the time while the men were having 
their cigars and cigarettes, telegrams came in for almost 
every one at the table. The Dictator opened his and 
glanced at it, and handed it over to Hamilton, who for his 
part had had a telegram all to himself. Rivers studied 
Ericson's face, and felt convinced that the very imper- 
turbability of its expression was put on in order that no 
one might suppose he had learned anything of importance. 
It was quite different with Hamilton ; a light of excitement 
flashed across him for a moment and was then suddenly 
extinguished. "News from Gloria, no doubt," Rivers 
thought to himself. " Bad news, I hope." 

"Does any one want to reply to his telegrams?" Sir 
Rupert courteously asked. " They are kind enough to keep 
the telegraph oflBce open for my benefit until midnight." 

No one seemed to think there was any necessity for 
troubling the telegraph oflBce just then. 

" Shall we go upstairs ? " Sir Rupert asked. So the 
gentlemen went upstairs, and on their appearance the 
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conversation between Dolores and Mrs. Sarrasin came to 
an end, as we know. 

Soame Rivers went into his own little study which waa 
kept always for him, and there he opened his dispatch. 
It was from a man in the Foreign Office who was in the 
innermost councils of Sir Rupert and himself: 

" Tell Hamilton to look quietly after Ericson. Certain 
information of dangerous plot against Ericson's life. 
Danger where least expected, do not know any more. No 
need as yet to alarm Sir Rupert." 

Soame Rivers read the dispatch over and over again. It 
was in cipher — a cipher with which he was perfectly 
familiar. He grumbled and growled over it. It vexed 
him. For various reasons he had come to the conclusion 
that a great deal too much work was made over the ex- 
Dictator and his projects, and his personal safety. 

"All stuff and nonsense," he said to himself. "It's 
absurd to make such a fuss about this fellow. Nobody can 
think him important enough to get up any plot for killing 
him, and as far as I am concerned I don't see why they 
shouldn't kill him if they feel at all like it. Personally, I 
am sure I wish they would kill him." 

Soame Rivers thought to himself, although he hardly 
put the thought into words even to himself and for his own 
benefit, that he might have had a good chance of winning 
Helena Langley to be his wife, of having her and her for- 
tune, only for this so-called Dictator, whom as a Briton he 
heartily despised. 

"I'll think it over," he said to himself; "I need not 
show this danger-signal to Hamilton just yet. Hamilton 
is a hero- worshipper and an alarmist — and a fool." 

So, looking very green of complexion and grim of coun- 
tenance, Soame Rivers crushed the dispatch and thrust it 
into his pocket, and then went upstairs to the ladies. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
THE EXPEDITIOK. 

Every room in every house has its secret and its 
mystery by day and by night. But at night the mystery 
becomes more involved and a darker veil gathers round the 
secret. Each inmate goes off to bed with a smiling good- 
night to each other, and what could be more unlike than 
the hopes and plans and schemes for the morrow which 
each in silence is forming? All this of course is obvious 
and commonplace. But there would be a certain novelty 
of illustration if we were to take the fall of night upon 
Seagate Hall and try to make out what secrets it covered. 
Ericson had found a means of letting Helena know by a 
few whispered words that he had heard news which would 
probably cut short his visit to Seagate Hall and hurry 
his departure from London. The girl had listened with 
breath kept resolutely in and bosom throbbing, and she dared 
not question further at such a moment. Only she said, 
" You will tell me all? " and he said, "Yes — to-morrow," 
and she subsided and was content to wait, and to take her 
secret to sleep with her, or, rather, to take her secret with 
her to keep her from sleeping. Mrs. Sarrasin had found 
means to tell her husband what Dolores had told her ; and 
Sarrasin agreed with his wife in thinking that, although 
the discovery might appear trivial in itself, it had also 
possibilities in it, the stretch of which it would be madness 
to underrate: Ericson and Hamilton had common thoughts 
concerning the expedition to Gloria; but Hamilton had not 
confided to the Dictator any hint of what Mrs. Sarrasin 
had told him, and what Dolores had told Mrs. Sarrasin. 
On the other hand Ericson did not think it at all necessary 
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to communicate to Hamilton the feelings with which the 
prospect of a speedy leaving of Seagate Hall had inspired 
him. Soame Rivers, we may be snre, took no one into the 
secret of the cipher dispatch which he had received, and 
which as yet he had kept to be his own exclusive posses- 
sion. If the gifted professor and his devoted friend, Mr. 
Copping, had secrets — as no doubt they had — they could 
hardly be expected to proclaim them on the house tops of 
Seagate Hall — a place on the shores of a foreign country. 
The common feeling cannot be described better than by 
saying that everybody wanted everybody else to get to bed. 

The ladies soon dispersed. But no sooner had Mrs. 
Sarrasin got into her room, than she hastily mounted a 
3ressing-gown and sought out Dolores, and the two settled 
down to low-toned, earnest talk as though they were a pair 
of conspirators — which for a noble purpose they were. 

The gentlemen, as usual, went to the billiard-room for 
cigars, and whiskey and soda. The two Americans soon 
professed themselves rather tired, and took their candles 
and went to bed. But even they would not seem to be 
quite so sleepy and tired as they may have fancied; for 
they both entered the room of Professor Flick and began 
to talk. It was a very charming "apartment" in the 
French sense. The professor had a sitting-room very 
tastefully furnished and strewn around with various books 
on folk-lore; and he had a capacious bedroom. Mr. 
Copping flung himself impatiently on the sofa. 

"Look here," Copping whispered, "this business must 
be done to-night. Do you hear? This very night." 

" I know it," the professor said almost meekly. 

" What have you heard? " Copping asked fiercely. " Do 
you know anything more about Gloria than I know — than 
I got to know to-night? " 

"Nothing more about Gloria; but I know that I am on 
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the straight way to beiDg found out." And the professor 
drooped. 

"Found out? What do you mean? Found out for 
what?" 

" Well, found out for a South American professing to be 
a Yankee." 

" But who has found you out? " 

"That Spanish London girl; that she-devil, Miss Do- 
lores. She suddenly talked to me in Spanish, and I was 
thrown off my guard." 

" You fool! And you answered her in Spanish? " 

"No, I didn't. I didn't say a word, but I saw by her 
look that she knew I understood her, and you'll see if they 
don't suspect something. " 

" Of course they will suspect something. South Ameri- 
cans passing off as North Americans! here — here. With 
him in the house! Why, the light shines through it! 
Good heavens, what a fool you are ! I never heard of any- 
thing like it!" 

"I am always a failure," the downcast professor ad- 
mitted, "where women come into the work, or the play." 

The places of the two men appeared to have completely 
changed. The professor was no longer the leader, but the 
led. The silent and devoted Mr. Andrew J. Copping was 
now taking the place of leader. 

"Well," Copping said contemptuously, "you have got 
your chance just as I have. If you manage this success- 
fully we shall get our pardon; and if we don't we shan't." 

" If we fail," the learned professor said, " I shan't return 
to Gloria." 

" No, I dare say not. The English police will take good 
care of that — especially if Ericson should marry Sir 
Rupert's daughter. No, and do you fancy that even if 
the police failed to find us, those that sent us out would 
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fail to find ns? Do you think they wonld let us carry their 
secrets about with us? Why, what a fool you are! *' 

"I suppose I am," the distressed student of folk-lore 
murmured. 

" Many days would not pass before there was a dagger 
in both our hearts. It is of no use trying to avoid the 
danger now. Rally all your nerves; get together all your 
courage and coolness. This thing must be done to-night; 
we have no time to lose — and according to what you tell 
me we are being already found out. Mind ! if you show 
the least flinching when I give you the word, I'll put a 
dagger into you! Hush — put your light out; I'll come at 
the right time." 

" You are too impetuous," the professor murmured with 
a sort of groan, and he took off his moony spectacles in a 
petulant sort of way and put them on the table. Behold! 
what a change ! Instead of the moon-like beneficence of 
the spectacles, there was seen the quick-shifting light of 
two dark, fierce, cruel, treacherous, cowardly eyes. They 
were eyes that might have looked out of the head of some 
ferocious, and withal cowardly, wild beast in a jungle or a 
forest. One who saw the change would have understood 
the axiom of a famous detective : " No disguise for some 
men half so effective as a pair of large spectacles." 

" Put on your spectacles," Copping said sternly. 

" What's the matter? We are here among friends." 

" But it is so stupid a trick. How can you tell the 
moment when some one may come in? " 

" Very good," the professor said, veiling his identity once 
again in the moony spectacles; "only I can tell you I am 
getting sick of the dulness of all this, and I shall be glad 
of anything for a change." 

"You'll have a change soon enough," Copping said con- 
temptuously. " I hope you will be equal to it when it comes." 
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" How long shall I have to wait? " 
Until I come for you." 

With the dagger perhaps? " Professor Flick said sar- 
castically. 

" With the dagger certainly; but I hope with no occasion 
for using it." 

" I hope so too — you might cut your fingers with it." 

"Are you threatening me?" Copping asked fiercely, 
standing up. He spoke, however, in the lowest tones. 

" I almost think I am. You see you have been threaten- 
ing me, and I don't like it. I never professed to have as 
much courage as you have — I mean as you say you have — 
but I'm like a woman : when I'm driven into a corner I 
don't much care what I do — ah ! then I am dangerous. It's 
not courage, I know, it's fear; but a man afraid and driven 
to bay is an ugly creature to deal with. And then it strikes 
me that I get all the dullest and also the most dangerous 
part of the work put on me; and I don't like that," 

Copping glanced for a moment at his colleague with 
eyes from which, according to Carlyle's phrase, " hell-fire 
flashed for an instant. " Probably he would have very much 
liked to employ the dagger there and then. But he knew 
that that was not exactly the time or place for a quarrel, 
and he knew too that he had been talking too long with 
his friend already, and that he might on coming out of 
Professor Flick's room encounter some guest in tlie cor- 
ridor. So by an effort he took off from his face the fierce 
expression, as one might take off a mask. 

" We can't quarrel now — we two," he said. " When we 
come safe out of this business " 

" If we come safe out of this business," the professor in- 
terposed with a punctuating emphasis on the "if." 

Copping answered all unconsciously in the words of Lady 
Macbeth : 
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" Keep your courage up, and we shall do what we want 
to do." 

Then he left the room and cautiously closed the door be- 
hind him and crept stealthily away. 

Ericson, Hamilton, and Sarrasin remained with Sir 
Bupert after the distinguished Americans had gone. 
There was an evident sense of relief running through 
the company when they had gone. Sir Eupert could see 
with half an eye that some news of importance had come. 

" Well? ** he asked ; and that was all he asked. 

"Well," the Dictator replied, "we have had some tele- 
grams. At least Hamilton and I have. Have you heard 
anything, Sarrasin?" 

" Something merely personal — merely personal," Sarrasin 
answered with a somewhat constrained manner — the man- 
ner of one who means to convey the idea that the tortures 
of the inquisition should not wrench that secret from him. 
Sarrasin was good at most things, but he was not happy 
at concealing secrets from his friends. Even as it was, he 
blinked his eyes at Hamilton in a way that, if the others 
were observing him just then, must have made it apparent 
that he was in possession of some portentous communica- 
tion which could be divulged to Hamilton alone. Sir 
Eupert, however, was not thinking much of Sarrasin. 

** I mustn't ask about your projects," Sir Eupert said. 
" In fact I suppose I had better know nothing about them. 
But as a host I may ask whether you have to leave England 
soon. As a mere matter of social duty, I am entitled to 
ask that much. My daughter will be so sorry. " 

" We shall have to leave here for South America very 
soon. Sir Eupert," the Dictator said, "within a very few 
days. We must leave for London to-morrow, by the after- 
noon train at the latest." 

" How do you propose to enter Gloria? " Sir Eupert asked 
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hesitatingly. What he really would have liked to ask was: 
What men, what armament have you got to back you when 
you land in your port? 

The Dictator divined the meaning. 

"I go alone,'* he said quietly. 

"Alone?" 

" Yes — except for the two or three personal friends who 
wish to accompany me — as friends, and not as a body-guard. 
I dare say the boy there," and he nodded at Hamilton, 

will be wanting to step ashore with me." 

Oh, yes, I shall step ashore at the same moment, or 
perhaps half a second later!" Hamilton said joyously. 

I'm a great steppist." 

Bear in mind that / am going too," Sarrasin inter- 
posed. 

" We shall not go without you. Captain Sarrasin," Eric- 
son answered with a smile. For he felt well assured that 
when Captain Sarrasin stepped* ashore, Mrs. Sarrasin would 
be in step with him. 

** Do you go unarmed? " Sir Rupert asked. 

" Absolutely unarmed. I am not a despot coming to 
recapture a rebel kingdom. I am going to offer my people 
what help I can to save their republic for them. If they 
will have me, I believe I can save the republic; if they 
will not " — he threw out his hands with the air of one who 
would say: ** then come what will, it is no fault of mine." 

" Suppose they actually turn against you? " 

"I don't believe they will. But if they do, it will no 
less have been an experiment well worth the trying, and 
it will only be a life lost." 

"Two lives lost," Hamilton pleaded mildly. 

"Excuse me; three lives lost, if you please," Sarrasin 

interposed, "or perhaps four." For he was thinking of 

bis heroic wife, and of the general understanding between 
19 
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^ them that it would be much more satisfactory that they 
^jjihould die together, than that one should remain behind. 
W \Sir Eupert smiled and sighed also. He was thinking of 
* his romantic and adventurous youth. 

" By Jove ! " he said, " I almost envy you fellows your ex- 
pedition and your enthusiasm. There was a time— and 
not so very long ago — when I should have loved nothing 
better than to go with you and take your risks. But 
office-holding takes the enthusiasm out of us. One can 
never do anything, after he has been Secretary of State." 

"But look here," Hamilton said, "here is a man who 
has been a Dictator — 






Quite a different thing, my dear Hamilton,** Sir Eupert 
replied. "A Dictator is a heroic, informal, unconven- 
tional sort of creature. There are no rules and precedents 
to bind him. He has no permanent officials. No one 
knows what he might or might not turn out. But a 
Secretary of State is pledged to respectability and conven- 
tionality. St. George might have gone forth to slay the 
dragon even though he had several times been a Dictator— 
never, never! if he had e\^en once been Secretary of State." 
Captain Sarrasin took all this quite seriously, and prom- 
ised himself, in his own mind, that nothing on earth 
should ever induce him to accept the office of Secretary of 
State. The Dictator quite understood Sir Eupert, He 
had learned long since to recognize the fact that Sir 
Eupert had set out in life full of glorious, romantic dreams, 
and with much good outfit to carry him on his way; but 
not quite outfit enough for all he meant to do. So, after 
much struggle to be a hero of romance, he had quietly set- 
tled down in time to be a minister of state. But the 
Dictator greatly admired him. He knew that Sir Eupert 
had just barely missed a great career. That is a genuine 
truth contained in the Spanish proverb quoted by Dr. 
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Johnson*, that if a man would bring home the wealth of .• 
the Indies, he must take out the wealth of the Indies witn i 
him. If you will bring home a great career you must takj 
out with you the capacity to find a great career. 

" You see I had better not ask you too much about your 
plans," Sir Rupert said hastily, "although, of course, ft 
relieves me from all responsibility to know that you are 
only making a peaceful landing." 

" like any ordinary travellers," Hamilton said. 

" Ah, well, no. I don't quite see that, and I rather fancy 
Ericson would iiot quite see it either. Of course you are 
going with a certain political purpose — very natural and 
very noble and patriotic ; but still you are not like ordinary 
travellers — not like Cook's tourists for example.*' 

"No — no-o," Captain Sarrasin almost roared. The 
idea of his being like a Cook's tourist! 

" Well, that's what I say. But what I was coming to is 
this: Your purposes are absolutely peaceful, as you assure 
me ; peaceful, I mean, as regards the country on whose 
shores you are landing." 

"We shall land in Gloria," the Dictator said, "for the 
sake of Gloria; for the love of Gloria." 

" Yes, I know that very well. But men might do that 
in the sincerest belief that for the sake of Gloria and for 
the love of Gloria they were bound to overthrow by force 
of arms some bad government. Now that I understand 
distinctly is not your purpose." 

" That," the Dictator said, "is certainly notour primary 
purpose. We are going out unarmed and unaccompanied. 
If the existing government are approved by the people — 
well, then our lives are in their hands. But if the people 
are with us " 

" Yes, and if the existing government should- refuse to 
recognize the fact? " 
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"Then, of course, the people will put them aside." 

** Ah, and so there may be civil war? " 

" If I understand the situation rightly, the people will, 
by the time we land, see through the whole thing and will 
thrust aside any one who endeavors to prevent them from 
resisting the invader on the frontier. I only hope that we 
may be there in time to prevent any act of violence. What 
Gloria has to do now is to defend and to maintain her na- 
tional existence. We have no time for the trial or the pun- 
ishment of worthless or traitorous ministers and officials." 

"Well, well," Sir Bupert said, "I suppose I had better 
ask no questions nor know too much of your plans. They 
are honorable and patriotic, I am sure, and indeed it does 
not much become a part of our business here, for we have 
never yet recognized the new government of Gloria, and I 
suppose now we shall never have any occasion to trouble our- 
selves about it. So I wish you from my heart all good 
fortune, but of course I wish it as the personal friend and 
not as the Secretary of State. That office has no wish but 
that satisfactory relations may be obtained with everybody 
under the sun." 

Ericson smiled half sadly. He was thinking that there 
was even more of an official fossilization of Sir Rupert's 
earlier nature than Sir Eupert himself had suspected or 
described. Hamilton assumed that it was all the natural 
sort of thing; that everybody in office became like that 
in time. Sarrasin again told himself that at no appeal less 
strong than that of a personal and imploring request from 
her gracious Majesty herself, would he ever consent to be- 
come a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Sir Eupert had come to have a very strong feeling of 
friendship and even of affection for the Dictator. He 
thought him far too good a man to be thrown away on a piti- 
ful South American republic. But of late he accepted the 
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situation. He understood — at all events he recognized — 
the almost fanatical Quixotism that was at the base of Eric- 
son's character, and he admired it, and was also provoked 
by it, for it made him see that remonstrance was in vain. 

Sir Rupert felt himself disappointed, although only in a 
vague sort of way. Half unconsciously he had lately been 
forming a wish for the future of his daughter, and now he 
was dimly conscious that that wish was not to be realized. 
He had been thinking that Helena was much drawn toward 
the Dictator, and he did not see where he could have found 
a more suitable husband. Ericson did not come of a great 
family, to be sure, but Sir Rupert saw more and more every 
day that the old-fashioned social distinctions were not 
merely crumbling, but positively breaking down, and he 
knew that any of the duchesses with whom he was ac- 
quainted would gladly encourage her daughter to marry a 
millionaire from Oil City, Pennsylvania. He had seen, 
and he saw, that Ericson was made welcome into the best 
society of London, and what with his fame and Helena's 
money, he thought they might have a pleasant way in life 
together. Now that dream had come to an end. Ericson 
of course would naturally desire to recover his position in 
South America; but even if he were to succeed he could 
hardly expect Helena to settle down to a life in an obscure 
and fetid South American town. Sir Rupert took this for 
granted. Ho^did not argue it out. It came to his eyes as 
a certain unarguable fact. He knew that his daughter 
was unconventional, but he construed that only as being 
unconventional within conventional limits. Some of her 
ways might be unconventional ; he did not believe that 
her life could be. It did not even occur to him to ask 
himself whether, if Helena really wished to go to South 
America and settle there, he could be expected to give his 
consent to such a project. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
THE PANGS OF A SUPPRESSED MESSAGE 

"By Jove! I thought they would never go," Hamilton 
said to Captain Sarrasin as they moved toward their bed- 
rooms. 

"So did I," Sarrasin declared with a sigh of relief. 
"They," whose absence was so much desired, were Sir Ru- 
pert Langley and the Dictator. 

"Come into my room," Hamilton said, in a low tone. 
They entered Hamilton's room, speaking quietly as if they 
were burglars. Sarrasin was lodged on the same corridor 
a little farther off. The soft electric light was sending out 
its amber radiance on the corridor and in the bedroom. 
Hamilton closed his door. 

"Please take a seat, Sarrasin," he said, with elaborate 
politeness, and Sarrasin obeyed him and sat down in a 
luxurious arm-chair, and then Hamilton sat down too. 
This apparently was pure ceremonial, and the ceremonial 
was over, for in a moment they both rose to their feet. 
They had something to talk about that passed ceremonial. 

"What do you think of all tWs?" Hamilton asked. 
" Do you think there is anything in it? " 

" Yes, I'm sure there is. That's a very clever girl, Miss 
Paulo " 

"Yes, she's very clever," Hamilton said, in an embar- 
rassed sort of way, "a very clever girl, a splendid girl. 
But we haven't much to go on, have we? She can only 
suspect that this fellow knows Spanish, she can't be quite 
sure of it." 

" Many a pretty plot has been found out with no better 
evidence to start the discovery. The end of a clew is often 

294 
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the almost invisible tail of a piece of string. But we have 
other evidence too.** 

"Out with it,** Hamilton said impatiently. In all his 
various anxieties, he was conscious of one strong anxiety, 
that Dolores might be justified in her conjecture and 
proved not to have made a wild mistake. 

" I got a telegram from across the Atlantic to-night,*' 
Sarrasin said, " that time in the dining-room *' 

"Yes, well? I saw you had got something.** 

" It came from Denver City ** 

"Oh!** 

" The home of Professor Flick. See? ** 

"Yes, yes, to be sure — well?** 

" Well, it tells me that Professor Flick is now in China, 
and that he will return home by way of London.** 

"By Jove!** Hamilton exclaimed, and he turned pale 
with excitement. This was, indeed, a confirmation of the 
very worst suspicion that the discovery of Dolores could 
possibly have suggested. The man passing himself off as 
Professor Flick was not Professor Flick, but undoubtedly 
a South American. And he and his accomplice had been 
for days and nights domiciled with the Dictator ! 

" Is your telegram quite trustworthy? *' he asked. 

" Perfectly. My message was addressed yesterday to my 
old friend. Professor Clinton, who is now settled in Denver 
City, but who used to be at the University of New Padua, 
Michigan.** 

" What put it into your head to send the message? Had 
you any suspicions? * 

" No, not the least in the world ; but somehow my wife 
began to have a kind of idea of her own that all was not 
right. Do you know, Hamilton, the intuitions of that 
woman are something marvellous — marvellous, sir. Her 
perceptions are something outside herself, something 
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transcendental, sir ! So I telegraphed to my friend Clinton, 
and here we are, don't you see? " 

"Yes, I see," Hamilton said, his attention wandering a 
little from the transcendental perceptions of Mrs. Sarrasin. 
" Why, I wonder, did this fellow, whoever he is, take the 
name of a real man? " 

" Oh, don't you see? Why, that's plain enough. How 
else could he ever have got introductions — introductions 
that would satisfy anybody? You see the folk-lore dodge 
commended itself to my poor, simple brother, who knew 
the name and the reputation of the real Professor Flick, 
and naturally thought it was all right. Then there seemed 
no immediate connection between my brother and the 
Dictator ; and finally, the real Professor Flick was in China 
and would not be likely to hear about what was going on 
until these chaps had done the trick ; whereas, if any one 
in the States, not in constant communication with the 
real Flick, heard of his being in London, it would seem 
all right enough ; they would assume that he had taken 
London first and not last. I must say, Hamilton, it was a 
very pretty plot, and it was devilish near being made a 
success.** 

"We'll foil it now,*.* Hamilton said, with his teeth 
clenched. 

"Oh, of course, we'll foil it now,** Sarrasin said care- 
lessly. " We should be pretty simpletons if we couldn't 
foil the plot now that we have the threads in our hands." 

"What do you make of it? Murder?** Hamilton low- 
ered his voice, and almost shuddered at his own suggestion. 

" Murder, of course ; the murder of the Dictator, and of 
every one who comes in the way of that murder. K the 
Dictator gets to Gloria the game of the ruflBans is up — that 
we know by our advices — and if he is murdered in England 
he certainly can't get to Gloria. There you are! '* 
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Nobody, however jealous for the Dictator, could doubt 
the sympathy and the devotion of Captain Sarrasin to the 
Dictator and his cause. Yet his cool and business-like 
way of discussing the question grated on Hamilton's ears. 
Hamilton, perhaps, did not make quite enough of allow- 
ance for a man who had been in so many enterprises as 
Captain Sarrasin, and who had got into the way of think- 
ing that his own life, and the life of every other such man, 
is something for which a game is played by the'fates every 
day and which he must be ready to forfeit at any moment. 

"The question is, what are we to do?" Hamilton asked 
sharply. 

" Well, these fellows are sure to know that his Excellency 
leaves to-morrow, therefore the attempt will be made to- 
night." 

" Suppose we rouse up Sir Eupert — indeed he is probably 
not in bed yet — and send for the local police, and have 
these ruffians arrested? We could arrest them ourselves, 
without waiting for the police." 

" Wouldn't do," he said. " We have no evidence at all 
against them except a telegram from an American, un- 
known to any one here, and who might be mistaken. Be- 
sides, I fancy that if they are very desperate they have 
got accomplices who will take good care that the work is 
carried out somehow. You see what they have set their 
hearts on is to prevent the Dictator from getting back to 
Gloria, and that so simplifies their business for them. I 
have no doubt that there is some one hanging about who 
would manage to do the trick if these two fellows were put 
under arrest — all the easier because of the uproar caused by 
their arrest. No, we must give the fellows rope enough. 
We must let them show what their little game is and then 
come down upon them. After all, we are all right, don't 
you see? " 
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Hamilton did not quite see ; but he was beginning al- 
ready to be taken a good deal with the cool and calculating 
ways of the stout old paladin for whom life could not pos- 
sibly devise a new form of danger. 

" I fancy you are right," Hamilton said, after a moment 
of silence. 

" Yes, I think I am right," Sarrasin answered confi- 
dently. " You see we have the pull on them, for if their 
game is simple, ours is simple too. They want Ericson to 
die, we mean to keep him alive. You and I don't care 
two straws what becomes of our own lives in the row." 

" Not I, by Jove ! " Hamilton exclaimed fervently. 

" All right, then you see how easy it all is. Well, do 
you think we ought to wake up the Dictator? It seems 
unfair to waken him up on mere speculation, but the bus- 



iness is serious." 



"Serious? Yes, I should think that it was! Life or 
death — more than that, the ruin or the failure of a great 
cause! " 

Hamilton knew that the Dictator had by nature a splen- 
did gift of sleep which had stood him in good stead during 
many an adventure and many a crisis. But it was quali 
fied by a peculiarity which had to be recognized and taken 
into account. If his sleep were once broken in upon, it 
could not be put together again for that night. There- 
fore his trusty henchman and valet took good care that 
his Excellency's slumbers should not, if possible, be dis- 
turbed. It should be said that mere noise never disturbed 
him. He would waken if actually called, but otherwise 
could sleep in spite of thunder. Now that he was in quiet, 
civic life, it was easy enough for him to get as much un- 
broken sleep as he needed. The directions which his valet 
always gave at Paulo's Hotel were, that his Excellency was 
to be roused from his sleep if the house were on fire, not 
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otherwise. Of course all this was perfectly understood in 
Seagate Hall. 

*' Must we waken him? " Sarrasin asked doubtfully. 

*'0h, yes!" Hamilton answered decisively. "I'll take 
that much responsibility on myself.*' 

"What I was thinking of,'* Sarrasin whispered, "was 
that if you and I were to keep close watch he might have 
his sleep out and no harm could happen to him.** 

" But then we shouldn't get to know, for to-night at 
least, what the harm was meant to be or whose the hand it 
was to come from. If there really is any attempt to be 
made, it will not be made while there is any suspicion that 
somebody is on the watch.** 

"True," said Sarrasin, quite convinced and prepared for 
anything. 

"My idea is this,** Hamilton said; "a very simple old 
chestnut sort of idea, but it may serve a good turn yet: 
get his Excellency out of his room and one of us get into 
it. Nothing will be done, of course, until all the lights 
are out, and then we shall soon find out whether all this is 
a false alarm or not.'* 

"A capital idea. I'll take his Excellency's place," Sar- 
rasin said eagerly. 

Hamilton shook his head. " I have the better claim," he 
said. 

" 'Tisn't a question of claims, dear Hamilton. Of course 
if it were I should have no claim at all. It is a question 
of effect, of result, of a thing to be done, don't you see." 

" Well, what has that to do with the question? I fancy 
I could see it through as well as most people," Hamilton 
said, flushing a little and beginning to feel angry. The 
idea of thinking that there was anybody alive who could 
watch over the safety of the Dictator better than he could ! 
Sarrasin was really carrying things rather too far. 
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" My dear boy," the kind old warrior said soothingly, "I 
never meant that. But you know I am an old and trained 
adventurer, and I have been in all sorts of dangers and tight 
places, and I have a notion, my dear chap, that I am phy- 
sically a good deal stronger than you — or than most men 
for that matter — and this may come to be a question of 
strength and of disarming and holding on to a fellow when 
once you have caught him." 

"You are right," Hamilton said submissively but dis- 
appointed. " Of course I ought to have thought of that, I 
have plenty of nerve, but I know I am not half as strong as 
you. All right, Sarrasin, you shall do the trick this time." 

" It will very likely turn out to be nothing at all," Sar- 
rasin said, by way of soothing the young man's suscepti- 
bilities, "but even if we have to look a little foolish in 
Ericson's eyes to-morrow, we shan't much mind." 

"I'll go and rouse him up. I'll bring him along here. 
He won't enjoy being disturbed, but we can't help that." 

" Better be disturbed by you than by some other," Sarra- 
sin said grimly. 

The tone in which he answered and the grimness on his 
face impressed Hamilton, somehow, with a new and a 
keener sense of the seriousness of the occasion. 

"Tread lightly," Sarrasin said, "speak in low tones, but 
for your life not in a whisper — a whisper travels far. Keep 
your eyes about you and find out if you can who are stir- 
ring. I am going to look in on Mrs. Sarrasin's room for 
a moment, and I shall keep my eyes about me, I can tell 
you. The more people we have awake and on the alert the 
better, always provided that they are people whose nerves 
we can trust — and I tell you, Hamilton, I can trust the 
nerves of Mrs. Sarrasin. I have told her to be on the 
watch, and she will be." 

" I am sure, I am sure," said Hamilton, and he cut short 
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the encomium by hurrying on his way to the Dictator's 
room. 

Sarrasin left Hamilton's room and went for a moment or 
two to let Mrs. Sarrasin know how things were going. He 
had left Hamilton's room door half open. When he was 
coming out of his wife's room he heard the slow, cautious 
step of a man in the corridor on which Hamilton's room 
opened and which was at right angles with that on which 
Mrs. Sarrasin was lodged. Could it be Hamilton coming 
back without having roused the Dictator? Just as he 
turned into that corridor he saw some one look into Hamil- 
ton's doorway, push the door farther apart, and then enter 
the room. Sarrasin quickly glided into the room after 
him; the man turned round, and Sarrasin found himself 
confronted by Soame Eivers. 

" Hello! " Rivers said, with his usual artificiality of care- 
less ease; "I thought Hamilton was here. This is his 
room, ain't it? ** 

" Yes, certainly, this is his room. He has just gone to 
look up the Dictator." 

" Has he gone to waken him up? '* Rivers aske'd, with a 
shade of alarm passing over him. For Rivers had been 
meditating during the last two hours over his suppressed 
telegram, and thinking what a fix he should have got him- 
self into if any danger really were to threaten the Dictator, 
and it became known that he, the private secretary of Sir 
Rupert Langley, had in Sir Rupert's own house deliber- 
ately suppressed the warning sent to him from the Foreign 
Office — a warning sent for the protection of the man who 
was then Sir Rupert's gwest. If anything were to happen, 
diplomacy would certainly never further avail itself of the 
services of Soame Rivers. Nor could Helena Langley be 
likely to turn a favorable eye on Soame Rivers. So after 
much consideration Rivers thought his best course was to 
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get at Hamilton and let him know of the warning. Of 
course he need not exactly say when he had received it, 
and Hamilton was such a fool that he could easily be put 
off, and in any case the whole thing was probably some 
absurd scare; but still Rivers wanted to be out of all re- 
sponsibility, and was already cursing the sudden impulse 
that made him crumple up the telegram and keep it back. 
Now, he could not tell why, his mind misgave him when 
he found Sarrasin coming into Hamilton's room, and heard 
that Hamilton had gone to arouse the Dictator. 

" We have thought it necessary to waken his Excellency," 
Sarrasin said emphatically; and he did not fail to notice 
the look of alarm that came over Rivers' face. " Some- 
thing wrong here," Sarrasin thought. 

"You don't really suppose there is any danger? Isn't 
it all alarmist nonsense, don't you think? " 

" I hadn't said anything about danger, Mr. Rivers " 

" No, but the truth is I wanted to see Hamilton about a 
private message I got from the Foreign Office, telling me 
to advise him to look after the — the — the — ea;-Dictator— 
that there was some plot against him ; and I am sure it's 
all rubbish — people don't do these things in England, 
don't you know? But I thought I would come round and 
tell Hamilton all the same." 

** Hamilton will be here in a moment or two with his 
Excellency. Hadn't you better wait and see them? " 

"Oh, thanks, no! it will do as well if you will kindly 
give my message." 

" May I ask what time you got your message? " 

"Oh, a little time ago. I f eel *sure it's all nonsense; 
but still I thought I had better tell Hamilton about it all 
the same." 

" I hope it's all nonsense," Sarrasin said gravely. " But 
we have thought it right to arouse his Excellency." 
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"Oh!" Elvers said anxiously, and slackened in his de- 
parture, "you have got some news of your own? " 

** We have got some news of our own, Mr. Elvers, and 
we have got some suspicions of our own. Some of us 
have our eyes. Others of us have our ears. Others of us 
get telegrams — and act on them at once!" This was a 
thrust deeper even than its author Intended. 

" You don't really expect that anything is going to hap- 
pen to-night? " 

" I am too old a soldier to expect anything. I keep 
awake and wait until It comes." 

" But, Mr. Sarrasin — I beg pardon, Colonel Sarrasin " 

** Captain Sarrasin, if you please! " 

"I beg your pardon. Captain Sarrasin, do you really 
think there is any plot against — against — his Excellency? " 
Elvers had hesitated for a moment. He hated to call Eric- 
son either "his Excellency" or the Dictator. But just 
now he wanted above all other things to conciliate Sarra- 
sin, and If possible get him on his side, in case there 
should come to be a question concerning the time of the 
delayed warning. 

" I believe it is pretty likely, sir." 

"In this house?" 

"In this very house." 

"But, good God, that can't be! Why don't we tell Sir 
Bupert? " 

" Why didn't you tell Sir Eupert? " 

"Because I was told not to alarm him for nothing." 

" Exactly; we don't want to alarm him for nothing. We 
think that we three — the Dictator, Hamilton, and I — we 
can manage this little business for ourselves. Not one of 
the three of us that hasn't been in many a worse corner, 
alone, before, and now there are three of us, don't you 
eee?" 
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"Can't I help?" 

"Well, I think, if I was you, I'd just keep awake," Sar- 
rasin said. " Odd sorts of things may happen. One never 
knows. Hush, I think I hear our friends. Will you stay 
and talk with them? " 

"No," said Eivers emphatically, and he left the room 
straightway, going in the opposite direction from the Dic- 
tator's room and turning into the other corridor, before he 
could have been seen by any one coming into the corridor 
where the Dictator and Hamilton and Sarrasin were lodged. 

Soame Bivers went back to his room and sat there and 
waited and watched. His thoughts were far from enviable. 
He was in the mood of a man who, from being an utter 
sceptic or at least agnostic, is suddenly shaken up into a 
recognition of something supernatural, and does not, as 
yet, know how to make the other fashions of his life fit in 
with this new revelation. Selfish as he was, he would not 
have put off taking action on the warning he had received 
from the Foreign Office, if he had at the time believed in 
the least that there was any possibility of a plot for politi- 
cal assassination being carried on in an English country 
house. Soame Eivers reasoned, like a realistic novelist, 
from his own experiences only. He regarded the notion 
of such things taking place in an English country house 
as no less an anachronism than the moving helmet in the 
"Castle of Otranto," or the robber castle in the "Myste- 
ries of Udolpho. " Not that we mean to convey the idea 
that Eivers had read either of these elaborate masterpieces 
of old-fashioned fiction, for he most certainly had not read 
either of them, and very likely had not even heard of 
either. But if he had studied them, he would probably 
have considered them as quite as much an appurtenance of 
real life as any story of a plot for political assassination 
carried on in a London country house. Now, however, it 
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was plain that a warning had been given which did not 
come from the fossilized officials of the Foreign Office, and 
which impressed so cool an old soldier as Captain Sarrasin 
with a sense of serious danger. As far as regarded all the 
ordinary affairs of life, Rivers looked down on Sarrasin 
with a quite unutterable contempt. Sarrasin was not a 
man to get in the ordinary way into Soame Rivers' set; 
and Rivers despised alike any one who was not in his set 
and any one who was pushed or pushed himself into it. 
He detested eccentricities of all sorts. He would have in- 
stinctively disliked and dreaded any man whose wife occa- 
sionally wore men's clothes and rode astride. He consid- 
ered all that sort of thing bad form. He would have 
regarded Lady Godiva as dreadfully bad form. He chafed 
and groaned and found his pain sometimes almost more 
than he could bear under the audacious unconventionalities 
of Helena Langley. But he knew that he had to put up 
with Helena Langley, he knew that she would consider 
herself in no way responsible to him for anything she said 
or did; and he only dreaded the chance of some hinted, 
hardly repressible remonstrance of his inducing her to tell 
him bluntly that she cared nothing about his opinion of 
her conduct. Now, however, as he thought of Sarrasin, 
he found that he could not deny Sarrasin's coolness and 
courage and judgment; and it comforted him to think 
that Sarrasin must always say he had a warning from him, 
Soame Rivers, before anything had occurred — if anything 
was to occur. If anything should occur the actual hour of 
the warning given would hardly be recalled amid so many 
circumstances more important. Soame sat in his room 
and watched with heavy heart. He felt that he had been 
playing the part of a traitor, and more than that, that he 
was likely to be found out. Could he retrieve himself, 

even yet? He knew he was not a coward. 
2Q 



CHAPTER XXIV 
THE EXPLOSION" 

Meanwhile Hamilton came back to his room with the 
Dictator. The Dictator looked fresh, bright, wide-awake, 
and ready for anything. He had grumbled a little on be- 
ing roused, and was at first inclined rather peevishly to 
" pooh-pooh " all suggestion of conspiracies and personal 
danger. He even went so far as to say that on the whole 
he would rather prefer to be allowed to have his sleep out 
even though it were to be concisely rounded off by his death. 
But he soon pulled himself together and got out of that 
perverse and sleepy mood, and by the time he and Hamil- 
ton had found Sarrasin, the Dictator was well up to all the 
duties of a commander-in-chief. He had a rapid view of 
the situation with Sarrasin. 

"What I don't see," he quietly said — he knew too well 
to try whispering — " is why I should not keep to my own , 
room. If anything is going to happen I am well fore- 
warned, and shall be well forearmed, and I shall be pretty 
well able to take care of myself; and why should any one 
else run any risk on my account? " 

"It isn't on your account," Sarrasin answered a little 
bluntly. 

"No? Well, I am glad to hear that. On whose account 
then, may I ask?" 

*0n account of Gloria," Sarrasin answered decisively. 
" If Hamilton here is killed, or / am killed, it doesn't 
matter a straw so far as Gloria is concerned. But if yon 
get killed, who, I want to know, is to go out to Gloria? 
Gloria would not rise for Hamilton or me." 

The Dictator could say nothing. He could only clasp 
in silence the hand of either man. 
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"They are putting out the lights downstairs," Sarrasin 
said in a low tone. " I had better get to my lair." 

"Have you got a revolver? " Hamilton asked. 

"Never go without one, dear boy.'* Then Sarrasin stole 
away with the noiseless tread of the red Indian whose 
comrade and whose enemy he had been so often. 

Hamilton closed his door, but did not fasten it. The 
electric light still burned softly there. 

"Will you smoke?" Hamilton asked. "I smoke here 
every night, and Sarrasin too, mostly. It won't arouse 
any suspicion if the smoke gets about the corridor. I am 
often up much later than this. You need not answer, and 
then your voice can't be heard. Just take a cigar." 

The Dictator quietly nodded and took two cigars, which 
he selected very carefully and began to smoke. 

"Do you know," Ericson said, "that to-morrow is my 
birthday — no, I mean it already is my birthday? " 

"As if I didn't know," Hamilton replied. 

"Odd if anything should happen." 

Then there was absolute silence in the room ; each man 
kept his thoughts to himself, and yet each knew well 
enough what the other was thinking of. Ericson was 
thinking, among other things, how, if there should really 
be some assassin plot, what a trouble and a scandal, and 
even a serious danger, he should have brought upon the 
Langleys, who were so kind and sweet to him. He was 
thinking of Sarrasin and. of the danger the gallant veteran 
was running for a cause which, after all, was no cause of 
his. He could hardly, as yet, believe in the existence of 
the murder plot, and yet, with his own knowledge of the 
practices of former governments in Gloria, he could not 
look upon the positive evidence of Sarrasin's telegram 
from across the Atlantic and the sudden suspicions of 
Dolores as insignificant. He knew well that one of the 
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practices of former governments in Gloria had been, when 
they wanted a dangerous enemy removed, to employ some 
educated and clever criminal already under conviction and 
sentence of death, and release him for the time with the 
promise that, if he should succeed in doing their work, 
means should be found to relieve him from his penalty 
altogether. When he became Dictator he had himself 
ordered the arrest of two such men who had had the au- 
dacity to return to the capital to claim their reward under 
the impression that they should find their old friends still 
in power. He commuted the death punishment in their 
case, bad as they were, on the principle that they were the 
victims of a loathsome system and that they were tempted 
into the new crime. But he left them to imprisonment 
for life. Ericson had a strong general objection to the 
infliction of capital punishment — to the punishment that 
is irreparable, that cannot be recalled. He was not actu- 
ally an uncompromising opponent on moral grounds of the 
principle of capital punishment: but he would think long 
before sanctioning its infliction. 

He was wondering, in an idle sort of way, whether he 
could remember the appearance or the name of either of 
these two men. He might perhaps remember the names; 
he did not believe he could recall the faces. Clearly the 
Dictator wanted that great gift which, according to popular 
tradition or belief, always belonged to the true leaders of 
men : the gift of remembering every face one ever has seen, 
and every name one has ever heard. Alexander had it, we 
are told, and Julius Caesar, and Oliver Cromwell, and 
Claverhouse, and Napoleon Bonaparte, and Brigham 
Young. Napoleon, to be sure, worked it up, as we have 
lately come to know, by collusion with some of his officers, 
and it may be that Brigham Young was occasionally 
coached by devoted elders at Salt Lake City. At all events 
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it would not appear that the Dictator either had the gift 
or, at present, the means of being provided with any sub- 
stitute for it. He could not remember the appearance of 
the men he had saved from execution. It is curious, how- 
ever, how much of his time and his thoughts they had oc- 
cupied or wasted while he was waiting for the first sound 
that might be expected to give the alarm. 

Hamilton looked at his watch. The Dictator motioned 
to him, and Hamilton turned the face of the watch toward 
him. Half -past one o'clock, Ericson saw. He looked 
tired. Hamilton made a motion toward his own bed 
which clearly signified : " Would you like to lie down for a 
little? " Ericson replied by a sign of assent, and presently 
he stretched himself half on the bed and half off, on the 
coverlet of the bed as to his head and shoulders, with his 
legs hanging over the side and his feet on the floor, and 
he thought again about his birthday; so he fell asleep. 

Hamilton had often seen him fall asleep like this, in the 
immediate presence of danger, but only when there was 
nothing that could immediately, and in the expected course 
of things, exact or even call for his personal attention or 
his immediate command. Now, however, Hamilton some- 
what marvelled at the power of concentration which could 
enable his chief to give himself at once up to sleep with 
the knowledge that some sort of danger — purely personal 
danger — hung over him, the nature, the form, and the 
time of which were absolutely hidden in darkness. Very 
brave men familiar with the perils and horrors of war, ex- 
perienced duellists, intrepid explorers, seamen whose nerves 
are never shaken by the white squall of the Levant or the 
storm in the Bay of Biscay or the tempest round some of 
the most rugged coasts of Australia — such men are often 
turned white-livered by the threat of assassination ; that 
terrible pestilence which walks abroad at night or in the 
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dask and dogs remorselessly the footsteps of the Yictim. I 
But Ericson slept composedly, and his deep, steady breath- 
ing seemed to tell pale-hearted fear it lied. I 

And other thoughts too came up into Hamilton's mind. 
He had long put away all wild hopes and dreams of Helena. 
He had utterly given her up ; he had seen only too clearly 
which way her love was stretching its tentacula, and he 
had long since submitted himself to the knowledge that 
they did not stretch themselves out to grapple with the 
strings of his heart. He knew that Helena loved the 
Dictator. He bent to the knowledge — he was not sorry 
nmo any more. But he wondered if the Dictator in his 
iron course was sleeping quietly in the front of danger for 
him — which must mean misery for her — and was thinking 
nothing about her. Surely he must know, by this time, 
that she loved him. Surely he must love her, that bright, 
gifted, generous, devoted girl. Was she then misprized 
by Ericson? Was the Dictator's heart so full of his own 
political and patriotic schemes and enterprises that he 
could not spare a thought even in his dreams for the girl 
who so adored him, and whom Hamilton had at one time 
so much adored? Did this stately tree never give a 
thought to the beautiful and fresh flower that drank the 
dew at its feet? 

Suddenly Ericson turned on the bed and from his sleep- 
ing lips came a murmuring cry, a low-voiced plaint, in- 
stinct with infinite love and yearning and pathos, and the 
only words then spoken were the words, " Helena, Helena! " 

And then the question of Hamilton's mind was an- 
swered, and Ericson shook himself free from sleep, and 
turned round on the bed, and then sat up and looked at 
Hamilton and was clearly master of the situation. 

" I have been sleeping," he said, in the craftily qualified 
tone of the experienced one who thoroughly understands 
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the difference in a time of danger between the careful- 
ly subdueji tone and the penetrating sibilant whisper. 
" Nothing has happened? " 

Hamilton made a gesture of negation. 

" It must come soon, if it is to come at all," Ericson said. 
"And it will come. I know it. I have had a dream." 

" You don't believe in dreams? " Hamilton murmured 
gently. 

" I don't believe in all dreams, boy. I do believe in 
that dream." 

" Hush," said Hamilton, holding up his hand. 

Some faint vague sounds were heard in the corridor. 
The Dictator and Hamilton remained absolutely motionless 
and silent. 

The duchess had disappeared into her room for a while, 
and called together her maids, and passed them in review. 
It was a whim of the good-hearted young duchess to go 
round to country houses carrying three maids along with 
her. She had one maid as her personal and bodily atten- 
dant, a second maid to dress her hair, and a third maid to 
look after her packing and her dresses. She had honestly 
got under the impression, of late years, that a woman could 
not be well looked after who had not three maids to go 
about with her and see after her wants. When first she 
settled down on Seagate Hall with her three attendant 
graces, Helena was almost inclined to resent such an inva- 
sion as an insult. It would not have mattered, the girl 
said to her father, if it were at Queen's Langley, for there 
were rooms enough there for a squadron of maids; but 
here at Seagate Hall, the accommodation of which was 
limited, what an extraordinary thing to do! Who ever 
heard of a woman going about with three maids? Sir 
Rupert, however, would not have a breath of murmur 
against the three maids, and the duchess made herself so 
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thoroughly agreeable and sympathetic in every other way 
that Helena soon forgot the infliction of the three maids. 
" I only hope they are made quite comfortable," she said 
to the dignified housekeeper. 

" A good deal more comfortable, miss, than they had 
any right to expect," was the reply; and so all was 
settled. 

This night, then, the duchess summoned her maids 
around her, and had her hair "fixed," as she would herself 
have expressed it, and then made up her mind to pay a visit 
to Helena. She had become really quite fond of Helena; 
all the more because she felt sure that the girl had a love 
secret, and wished very much that Helena would take her 
into confidence. 

The duchess appeared in Helena's room draped in a 
lovely dressing-gown and wearing slippers with bedia- 
monded buckles. The duchess evidently was ready for a 
long dressing-gown talk. She liked to contemplate herself 
in one of her new Parisian dressing-gowns, and she was 
quite willing to give Helena her share in the gratification 
of the sight. But Helena's thoughts were hopelessly away 
from dressing-gowns, even from her own. She became 
aware, after a while, that the duchess was giving her a 
history of some marvellous new dresses she had brought 
from Paris, and which were to be displayed lavishly during 
the short time left of the London season, and at Goodwood, 
and afterward at various country houses. 

"You're sleepy, child," the duchess suddenly said, 
" and I am keeping you up with my talk." 

" No, indeed, duchess, I am not in the least sleepy, and 
it's very kind of you to come and talk to me." 

" Well, if you ain't sleepy, you are sorrowful or some- 
thing like it. So your Dictator is going to try his luck 
again! Well, dear, I just wish you and I could help him 
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some. By the way, don't you take my countrymen here 
as just our very best specimens of Americans." 

" I hadn't much noticed," Helena said listlessly. " They 
seemed very quiet men." 

" Meaning that American men in general are rather 
noisy and self-assertive? " the duchess said with a smile. 

" Oh, no, duchess! I never meant anything of the kind. 
But they do seem very quiet, don't they? " 

" Stupid, /should say," was the comment of the duchess. 
"I didn't talk much with Mr. Copping, but I had a little 
talk with Professor Flick. I am afraid, by the way, ?ie 
thinks me very stupid, for I appear to have got him mixed 
up in my mind with somebody quite different, and you 
know it vexes anybody to be mistaken for anybody else. I 
meant to ask him what State he hailed from, but I quite 
forgot. His accent didn't seem quite familiar to me 
somehow. I wish I had thought of asking him." The 
duchess seemed so much in earnest about the matter that 
Helena felt inspired to say, by way of consoling her : 

" Dear duchess, you can ask him the important question 
to-morrow. I dare say he will not be offended." 

" Well now, that's just what I have been thinking about, 
dear child. You see I have already put my foot in it." 

"Won't do much harm," Helena said, smiling; "foot is 
so small." 

" Come now, that's very prettily said," and the gratified 
duchess stretched out half unconsciously a very small and 
pretty foot, cased in an exquisite shoe and stocking, and 
then drew it in again as if thinking that she must not seem 
to be personally vindicating Helena's compliment. " But 
he might be offended, perhaps, if I were to convey the idea 
that I knew nothing at all of him or his place of birth. 
Well, good-night, child, we shall see him anyhow to-mor- 
row." She kissed Helena and left the room. 
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When the dnchesB had gone, Helena sat in her bedroom 
broad awake. She had got her hair arranged, and put on a 
dresfiing-gown, and sent her maid to bed long beforehand 
now she took np a book and tried to read it; and now and 
then put it wearily down upon her lap, and then took it 
up again and read a page or two more, and then pnt it 
away again, and went back to think over things. What 
was she thinking about? Mostly, if not altogether, of the 
few words the Dictator had spoken to her ; the words that 
told her he must cut short his yisit to Seagate Hall. She 
knew quite well what that meant. It meant, of course, 
that he was going out to fling himself upon the shore of 
Gloria, and that he might never come back. He might 
have miscalculated the strength of his following in Gloria, 
and then it was all but certain that he must perish for his 
mistake. Or he might have calculated wisely, and then 
he would be welcomed back to the Dictatorship of Gloria. 
And then he would — oh, she was sure he would !^ — drive back 
the invaders from the frontier, and she would be proud, 
oh! so proud of that. But then he would remain in 
Gloria and devote himself to Gloria and come back to Eng- 
land no more. How women have to suffer for a political 
cause ! Not merely the mothers and wives and sisters who 
have to see their loved ones go to the prison or the scaffold 
for some political question, which they regard, from their 
domestic point of view, as a pure nuisance and curse, be- 
cause it takes the loved ones from them. Oh, but there is 
more than that ; worse than that, when a woman is willing 
to be devoted to the cause, but finds her heart torn with 
agony by the thought that her lover cares more for the 
cause than he cares for her ; that for the sake of the cause 
he could live without her, and even could forget her! / 

This is what Helena was thinking of this night as bW 
out watched the stars, and knew by his tale half- told that 
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the Dictator would soon be leaving her, in all probability 
forever. He was not her lover in any sense. He had 
never made love to her. He had never even taken seriously 
her innocently bold advances toward him. He had taken 
them as the sweet and kindly advances of a girl who, out 
of her generosity of heart, was striving to make the course 
of life pleasant for a banished man with a ruined career. 
Helena saw all this with brave, impartial eyes. She had 
judged rightly up to a certain point, but she did not see, 
she could not see, she could not be expected to see, how a 
time came about when the Dictator had begun to be afraid 
of the part he was playing; of the time when the Dictator 
grew acquainted with his heart, and searched what stirred 
it 80, according to the tender and lovely words of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and, alas! had found it love. Strange that 
these two hearts, so thoroughly affined, should be so mis- 
judging each of the other I It was like the story told in 
Uhland's touching poem — which probably no one reads now 
even in Uhland's own Germany — about the youth who is 
leaving his native town forever, accompanied by the Geleity 
the escort, the " send-off,'* of his companion students, and 
who looks back to the window which the maiden has just 
opened and thinks, " If she had but loved me; " and a tear 
comes into the girl's deep-blue eye, and she closes her 
window, hopeless, and thinks, " If he had but loved me! " 

** And now he is going," thought Helena. And at that 
hour Ericson was waking up, aroused from sleep by the 
sound of his own softly breathed word, " Helena! " " It is 
now his birthday," she thought. 

Soame Eivers was not in his character very like Hamlet. 

But of course there is that one touch of nature that makes 

the whole world kin ; and the touch of nature that made 

^ Hamlet and Soame Rivers kin to-night was found in the 

fact that on this night, as on a memorable night of Ham- 
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let's career, in his heart there was a kind of fighting that 
would not let him sleep. He sat up fully dressed. The 
one thing present to his mind was the thought that, if \ 
anything whatever should happen to the Dictator — and the 
more the night grew later, the more the possibility seemed 
to enlarge upon him — the ruin of all Soame Rivers' career 
seemed certain. Inquiry would assuredly be made into the 
exact hour when the telegram was sent from the Foreign 
Office, and when it was received at Sir Rupert Langley's, 
and it would be known that Rivers had that telegram for 
hours in his hands without telling any one about it. It 
was easy in the light and the talk of the dining-room and 
the billiard-room to tell one's self that there would be no 
possible danger threatening any one in an English gentle- 
man's country house. But now in the deep of the night, 
in the loneliness, with the knowledge of what Sarrasin had 
said, all looked so different. It was easier at that earlier 
and brighter and more self-confident hour to crumple up 
a telegram and make nothing of it; but now Soame Rivers 
could only curse himself for his levity and his folly. What 
would Helena Langley say to him? 

Was there anything he could do to retrieve his position? 
Only one thing occurred to him. He could go and hide 
himself somewhere in shade or darkness near the Dictator's 
door. If any attempt at assassination should be made, he 
might be in advance of Sarrasin and Hamilton. If noth- 
ing should happen, he, at least, would be found at his self- 
ordained post of watchfulness by Hamilton and Sarrasin, 
and they would report of him to Sir Rupert — and to Helena. 

This seemed the best stroke of policy for him. He threw 
off his smoking-coat and put on a small, tight, closely 
buttoned jacket, which in any kind of struggle, if such 
there were to be, would leave no flapping folds for an 
antagonist to cling to. Rivers was well skilled in boxing 
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and in all manner of manly exercise. He took care to be 
a master in his way of every art that a smart young Eng- 
lishman ought to possess, and he began to think, with a 
sickening revulsion of horror, that in keeping back the 
telegram he had been doing just the thing which would 
shut him out from the society of English gentlemen for- 
ever. A powerful impulse was on him that he must redeem 
himself, not merely in the eyes of others — others perhaps 
might never know of his momentary lapse — but in his own 
eyes. At that moment he would have braved any danger, 
not merely to save the Dictator, but simply to show that 
he had striven to save the Dictator. It flashed across his 
mind that, suppose he were actually killed, he would be- 
come a hero — at all events a sort of second-best hero — in 
the mind of Helena Langley. 

He thought he heard a stirring somewhere in one of the 
corridors. He put on a pair of tight-fitting, noiseless 
velvet slippers, and he glided out of his room, and turned 
into the corridor where the Dictator slept. Yes, there 
surely was a sound in that direction. Eivers crept swiftly 
and stealthily on. 

Soame Eivers belonged to his age and his society. He 
was bom of Cynicism and of Introspection. It would have 
interested him quite as much to find out himself as to find 
out any other person. While he was moving along in the 
darkness, it occurred to him to remember that he did not 
know in the least whither, to what rescue, to what danger, 
he was steering. He might, for aught he knew, have to 
grapple with assassins. The whole thing might prove to 
be a false alarm, an absurd scare, and then he, who based 
his whole life and his whole reputation on the theory that 
nothing ever could induce him to make himself ridiculous 
or to become bad form, might turn out to be the ludicrous 
hero of a country-house " booby-trap." To do him justice, 
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he feared this result much more than the other. But he 
wanted to test himself, to find himself out. All this 
thinking had not, as yet, delayed his movements by a single 
step; but now he paused for one short second, and he felt 
his pulse. It beat steadily, regularly as the notes of Big 
Ben at Westminster. " Come," he breathed to himself, "I 
am all right. Come what will, I know I am not a coward! " 

For there had come into Rivers' somewhat emasculated 
mind, now and again, the doubt whether his father. Cyni- 
cism, and his mother. Introspection, might not, between 
them, have entailed some cowardice on him. He felt re- 
lieved, encouraged, satisfied, by the test of his pulse. 
"Come," he thought to himself, "if there is anything 
really to be done Helena shall praise me to-morrow." So 
he stole his quiet way. 

Sarrasin had made himself acquainted with the Dictator's 
habits, and he at once installed himself in bed. He took 
off his outer clothing, his coat and waistcoat, kicked off 
his dress shoes, and keeping on his trousers he settled 
himself down among the bedclothes. He left his coat and 
waistcoat and shoes ostentatiously lying about. If there 
was to be a murderous attack, his idea was to invite, not to 
discourage, that murderous attack, and certainly not by 
any means to scare it away. Any indication of prepared- 
ness, or wakefulness, or activity, could only have the effect 
of giving warning to the assassin and so putting off the at- 
tempt at the crime. The old soldier felt sure that the at- 
tempt could never be made under conditions so favorable 
to his side of the controversy as at the present moment. 
" We have got it here," he said to himself; " we can't tell 
where it may break out next." 

He turned off the electric light. The button was so near 
his hand that it would not take him a second to turn the 
lighten again whenever he should have need of it. His 
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purpose was to get the assassin or assassins as far as pos- 
sible into the room and close to the bed. He was deter- 
mined not to admit that he had thrown off sleep until the 
very last moment, and then to flash the electric light at 
once. He would leave no chance whatever for any expla- 
nation or apology about a mistake in the room or anything 
of that kind. Before he would consent to open his eyes 
fully, he would have indisputable evidence of the murder- 
ous plot, once for all ! 

Sarrasin kept his watch under his pillow, safe within 
reach. He wanted to be sure of the exact minute when 
everything was to occur. He fancied he heard some faint 
moving in the corridor, and he turned on the electric light, 
and gave one glance at his watch, and then summoned 
darkness again. He found that it was exactly two o'clock. 
Now, he thought, if anything is going to be done, it must 
be done very soon ; we can't have long to wait. He was 
glad. The most practised and case-hardened soldier is 
not^nd of having to wait for his enemy. 

Sarrasin had left his door, Ericson's door, unlocked and 
unbarred. Everybody who kne wthe Dictator intimately 
knew that he had a sort of tic for leaving his doors open. 
Sarrasin knew this, but besides he was anxious, as has been 
already said, to draw the assassin plot, if such plot there 
were, in to him ; not to bar it out and keep it on the other 
side. Now the way was clear for the enemy. Sarrasin 
lay low and listened. Yes, there was undoubtedly the 
sound of feet in the corridor. It was the sound of one pair 
of feet, Sarrasin felt certain. He had not campaigned 
with Red Shirt and his Sioux for nothing; he could dis- 
tinguish between two sounds and four sounds. "Come, 
this is going to be an easy job," he thought to himself. 
" I am not much afraid of any one man who is likely to 
turn up. Bring along your bears." The old soldier was 
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getting to be rather amused with the whole proceeding. 
He lay low, and even, in the lightness of his plucky heart, 
indulged in simulations of deep breathings intended to 
convey to the possibly coming assassin that the victim was 
fast asleep, and merely waiting to be killed off conveniently 
without trouble to anybody, even to himself. He was a 
little, just a little, sorry that Mrs. Sarrasin could not be 
present, to see how well he could manage the job. But 
her presence would not be practicable, and she would be 
sure to believe that he had borne himself well under what- 
ever circumstances. So perhaps he breathed the name of 
his lady-love, as good knights did in the days to which he 
and his lady-love ought to have belonged, and then he 
committed his soul to his Creator. 

The subtle sound came near the door. The door was 
gently tried, opened with a soft dexterity and suppleness 
of touch which much impressed the sham-sleeper in the 
bed. "No British heavy hand there," Sarrasin thought, 
recalling his many memories of many lands and races. He 
lay with his right arm thrown carelessly over the coverlets 
and his left arm hidden. Given any assassin who is not of 
superlative quality, he will be on his guard as to the dis- 
closed right arm, and will not trouble himself about the 
hidden left. The door opened. Somebody came gliding 
in. The somebody was breathing heavily. "A poor 
show of an assassin," Sarrasin could not help thinking; his 
nerves were now all abrace like the finest steel, and he could 
observe a dozen things in a second of time. " If I couldn't 
do without puffing like that, I'd never join the assassin's 
trade! " Then a crouching figure came to the bedside and 
looked over him, and took note, as he had expected, of the 
outstretched right arm, and stooped over it and ranged be- 
yond it and kept out of its reach, and then lifted a knife— 
and then Sarrasin let out a terrible left-hander just under 
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the assassin's chin, and the assassin tumbled over, a heavy 
lump, on the carpet of the floor, and Sarrasin quietly leaped 
out of bed and took the knife out of the palsied hand, and 
gently turned on the light. 

" Let's have a look at you," he said, and he turned the 
fallen man over. In the mean while he had thrust the 
knife under the pillow, and he held the revolver comfort- 
ably ready at the forehead of the reviving murderer. He 
studied his face. " Hello ! " he quietly said, " so it is you f " 

Yes, it was the wretched Saffron Hill Sicilian of St. 
James' Park! 

The Sicilian was opening his eyes and beginning vaguely 
to form a faint idea of how things had been going. 

"Why, you poor, pitiful trash!" Sarrasin murmured 
under his breath ; "is this the whole business? Are you 
and your lady's-slipper knife going to run this whole 
machine? I don't believe a bit of it! Look here; tell us 
your whole infernal plot, or I'll blow your brains out, at 
least as many as you have, which don't amount to much. 
Do you feel that? " 

He pressed the barrel of his revolver hard on to the 
Sicilian's forehead. Under other conditions, it might 
have felt cool and refreshing. The touch was cool and re- 
freshing, certainly. But the Sicilian, even in his bewil- 
dered condition, evidently recognized the fact that the 
cool touch of the iron was evidently to be followed by a 
distressing explosion, and he could only whine feebly for 
mercy. 

For a second or two, Sarrasin was fairly puzzled what to 
do. It would be no trouble for him to drive or drag this 
wretched Sicilian into the room where Ericson and Hamil- 
ton were waiting. Perhaps if they had heard any noise 
they would be round in a moment. But was this the plot? 
Was this the whole of the plot — this poor, pitiful trump- 
21 
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ery attempt at assassination? Was this all that the re- 
actionaries of Gloria and of Orizaba could do? 

"Out of the question," Sarrasin thought. 

"I think I had better finish you off," he said to the 
Sicilian, speaking in a low, bland tone, subdued as that of 
a gentle evening breeze. " Nobody really wants you any 
more. I don't care to rouse the house by using my re- 
volver for a creature like you. Just come this way,*' and 
he dragged him with remorseless hand toward the bed. "I 
want to get at your own knife. That will do the business 
nicely." 

Honest Sarrasin had not the faintest idea of becoming 
executioner in cold blood of the hired Sicilian stabber. It 
was important to him to see how far the Sicilian stabber's 
stabbing courage would hold out ; whether there were strong- 
er men behind him who could be grappled with in their 
turn. He still held to his conviction. " We haven't got the 
whole plot out yet. Anybody could do this sort of thing." 

"Don't kill me," faintly murmured the wretched assas- 
sin. 

"Why not? Just tell me all, or I'll kill you in two 
seconds," Sarrasin answered, in the same calm, low voice, 
and gripping the Sicilian solidly round the waist he trailed 
him toward the bed, where the knife was. 

Then there came a flare and splash and blaze of yellow- 
ish-red light across the eyes of Sarrasin and his captive, and 
in a moment a noise as fierce as if all the artillery of 
heaven, or the lower deep, were let loose at once. No 
words could describe the devastating influence of that ex- 
plosion on the ears and the nerves and the hearts of those 
for whom it first broke. Utter silence — that is the sus- 
pension of all faculty of hearing or feeling or thinking- 
succeeded for the moment. Sight and sound were blown 
out^ as the flame ol a caudle la blown out by an ordinary 
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gunpowder explosion. Then the sudden and complete 
silence was succeeded by a crashing of bells in the ears ; by 
a flashing of furnaces in the eyes ; by a limpness of every 
limb; a relaxation of every fibre; by a longing to die and 
be quiet; by a craving to live and get out of the noise; by 
an all-unutterable struggle between present blindness and 
longed-for sight; present deafness and an impatient in- 
sane thirst to hear what was going on between the faculties 
momentarily disordered and the faculties wildly striving 
to grasp again at order. And Sarrasin began to recover 
his reason and his senses, and, brave as he was, his nerves 
relaxed when he saw in the instreaming light of the morn- 
ing — the electric light had been driven out — that he was 
still gripping on to the body of the Sicilian and that half 
the wretched Sicilian's head had been blown away. Then 
everything was once more extinguished for him. 

But in that one moment of reviving consciousness, he 
contrived to keep his wits well about him. " It was not 
the Sicilian who did that^'' he said to himself doggedly. 



CHAPTER XXV 
SOME VICTIMS 

The crash came on the ears of the Dictator and Hamil- 
ton. For a moment or two the senses of both were 
paralyzed. It is not easy for most of us who have not 
been through the cruel stupefaction of a dynamite explo- 
sion to realize completely how the cursed collapse of the 
nervous system leaves mind, thought, and feeling absolutely 
prostrate before the mere shrillness of sound. We are not 
speaking now of the cases in which serious harm is done — 
Qf cpurse any one can understand ih^t — but only of thQ 
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cases, after all, and in even the best carried out and most 
brutally contrived dynamite attempt, the vast majority of 
cases, in which the intended or at least the probable 
victims suffer no permanent harm whatever. The Dictator 
suddenly found his senses deserting him with the crash of 
the explosion. He knew in a moment what it was, and he 
knew also that for a certain moment or two his senses 
would utterly fail to take account of it. For one fearful 
second he knew he was going to be insensible, just as a 
passenger at sea knows he is going to be sick. Then it was 
all over with him and quiet, and he felt nothing. 

How much time had passed when he was roused by the 
voice of Hamilton he did not know. Hamilton had had 
much the same experience, but Hamilton's main work in 
life was looking after the Dictator, and the Dictator's main 
work in life was not in looking after himself. Hamilton, 
too, was the younger man. Anyhow he rallied the sooner. 

"Are you hurt?" he cried, and he trembled, lest he 
should hear the immortal words of Sir Henry Lawrence at 
Lucknow, "I'm killed." 

"Eh? What? I say, is it you, Hamilton? I'm all 
right, boy; how about you?" 

" Nothing the matter with Twe," Hamilton said. " Quite 
sure you are not hurt? " 

" Not the least little bit ; only dazzled and dazed a good 
deal, Hamilton." 

"Let's see what's going on outside," Hamilton said. 
He sprang to open the door. 

" Wait a moment," Ericson said quietly. " Let us see if 
that is all. There may be another. Don't rush, Hamil- 
ton, please. Take your time." The Dictator was cool and 
composed. 

Gunpowder? " Hamilton asked. 

No, no, dynamite. You go and look after Sarrasin, 
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Hamilton; I'll take charge of the house and see what this 
really comes to." And so, with the composure of a man 
to whom nothing in the way of action is quite new or dis- 
turbing, he opened the door and went out into the cor- 
ridor. All the lights that were anywhere burning had 
been blown out. Servants, men and women, were rushing 
distractedly downstairs — those who slept above; those who 
slept below were rushing distractedly upstairs. It was 
a confused scene of night-shirts and night-dresses. 

Ericson seized one stout footman whom he knew well 
by sight and by name. 

"Look here, Frederick,'* he said quietly, "don't spread 
any alarm ; tbe worst is over. Turn on all the lights you 
can, and get some one to saddle me a horse at once — no, 
to put a bridle on the horse — never mind the saddle ; and 
in the mean while guard the house doors and see that 
no one goes out except me. I want to get the horse. 
Do you understand all this? Have you your senses about 
you?" 

The man was plucky enough, and took his tone readily 
from Ericson 's calm, subdued way. He recognized a 
leader. He had all the courage of Tommy Atkins and all 
Tommy Atkinses, saving want of leadership. Only lead 
him, and he was all right. He could follow. 

" Yes, your Excellency, I think I do. Lights on; horse 
bridled; no one allowed out but you." 

"Right," Ericson answered, "you are a brave fellow." 

In a moment Helena came from her room fully dressed ; 
that is to say, fully robed in the dressing-gown wherein 
the duchess had seen her, with white cheeks but resolute 
face. 

" Oh, thank God, you are safe! " she exclaimed. " What 
is it? Where is my father? " 

Just at the moment Sir Eupert came out of his room, 
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plunging, Btaggering, bat undismayed, and even then not 
forgetful of his position as a Secretary of State. 

" Here is your father. Heaven be praised ! " Ericson ex- 
claimed. "Sir Rupert, I am an unlucky guest! I have 
brought all this on you." 

Helena threw herself on her father's neck. He clasped 
her tenderly, looking over her shoulder to Ericson, as if he 
were putting her carefully for the moment out of the way. 

" It is dynamite, Ericson? ** 

" Oh, yes, I think so. The sound seems to me beyond 
all mistake. I have heard it before." 

"Not an accident?" 

" No, no accident. I don't think we need trouble about 
that. Look here. Sir Rupert, you look after the house, 
and the duchess and Sarrasin and everybody; Hamilton 
will help you. I say — Hamilton, Hamilton, where are you? 
I am going to have a ride round the grounds and see if 
any one is lurking. I have ordered a horse to be bridled." 

"You take command, Ericson," Sir Rupert said. 

"Outside, yes," Ericson assented. "You look after 
things inside." 

"You must order a horse for me too," Helena exclaimed, 
stiffening herself up from her father's protecting embrace. 
" I can help you ; I have the eyes of a lynx ; I must do 
something — I must! Let me go, papa!" She turned 
appealingly to Sir Rupert. 

" Go, child, if you will not be in the way." 

Ericson hesitated just for a second. Then he spoke: 

" Come with me if you will. Miss Langley. You can 
pilot me over the grounds as nobody else can." 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, and they both rushed downstairs 
together. The servants were already lighting up such of 
the electric lamps as had been left uninjured after the ex- 
plosion. The electric engineer was on the spot and at 
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work, with his assistants, as fresh and active as if none of 
them had ever wanted a rest in his life. Ericson cast a 
glance over the whole scene, and had to acknowledge that 
the household had turned out with almost the promptitude 
of a fire-drill on the ocean. The women servants, who were 
to be seen in their night-dresses scuttling wildly about 
when the crash of the explosion first shook them up, had 
now altogether disappeared, and were in all probability 
steadily engaged in putting things to rights wherever tliey 
could. And no one yet knew the number of the dead. 

Ericson and Helena got down to the hall. The girl was 
happy. Her father was safe, and she was with the man 
she loved. More than that, she had a sense of sharing a 
danger with the man she loved. That was a delight to be 
expressed by no words. She had not the remotest idea of 
what had happened. She had been sitting up late, unable 
to sleep. She had been thinking about the news the Dic- 
tator had told her — that he was gping to leave her. Then 
came the tremendous crash of the explosion, and for a mo- 
ment her senses and her thoughts were gone. Then she 
staggered to her feet, half-blinded, half-deafened, but alive, 
and she rushed to her door and dragged it open ; and but 
for a blue foam of dawn, all was darkness, and in another 
moment she knew that Ericson was alive, and she was able 
to welcome her father. What on earth did she want more? 

It might be that there was danger to Hamilton, to Sar- 
rasin, to Mrs. Sarrasin, to the duchess, to Miss Paulo, to 
some of the servants, to her own maid, a great friend and 
favorite of hers; to all sorts of persons; she had to 
acknowledge to her own heart that in such a moment she 
did not much care. She was conscious of a sense of joy in 
the knowledge of the fact that To- to had not yet got down 
from London. There all calculation ceased. 

The hall door was opened. The breath of the fresh 
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morning came into their longs. Hdena drank it in as if 
it were a draught of wine — in mcMne covrect words, as if it 
were noi a draoght cf wine — for she was not mnch of a 
wine-drinker. The freshnes of the air was a shnddering 
and a delight to her. 

** Let nobody leare the hoose nntfl we come back/' Eric- 
son said to the man who opened the doors for Helena and 
him. 

^ Nobodj, sir? " the man asked in astonishment. 
** Nobody whaterer." 
" Not Sir Rupert, sir? " 

•* Certainly not. Sir Rupert aboye all men ! We can't 
have your father getting into danger. Miss Langley, can 
wer 

" Oh, no," she answered quickly. 
Which way to the stables? " Ericson asked the man. 
Come with me," Helena said. " I can show you." 
They hurried round to the stables and found a wide- 
awake groom or two who had a lady's horse properly sad- 
dled, and a man's horse with no saddle, but only a bridle 
on. They had evidently taken the Dictator's command to 
the letter, and assumed that he had some particular motive 
for riding without a saddle. 

Ericson lifted Helena into her seat. It has to be con- 
fessed that she was riding in her already mentioned dress- 
ing-gown, and that she had nothing on her head, and that 
her bare feet were thrust into slippers. Mrs. Grundy was 
not on the premises, and even if she were, Helena would 
not have cared two straws about Mrs. Grundy's reflections 
and criticisms. 

"Oh, look here, you haven't a saddle!" she cried to 
Ericson. 

" Saddle? No matter, never mind the saddle," he called. 
The horse was a little shy and backed and edged and went 
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sideways and plunged. One of the grooms rushed at him 
to hold his head. 

The Dictator laid one hand upon his mane. " Let him 
go/' he said, and he swung himself easily on to the unsad- 
dled back and gripped the bridle. " Now for it, Helena! " 
he exclaimed. 

Now for it, Helena! She just caught the words in the 
wild flash of their flight. Never before had he used her 
name in that way. He rode his unsaddled horse with all 
the ease of another Mephistopheles, and what delighted the 
girl was that he seemed to count on her riding her course 
just as well. 

" Look out everywhere you can," he called to her; "tell 
me if you see a squirrel stirring or the eyes of an owl 
looking out of the ivy bushes." 

Helena had marvellous sight, but she could descry no 
human figure, no human eyes but his anywhere amid the 
myriad eyes of the dark night. They rode on and round. 

" We shall soon find out the whole story," he said to her 
after a while, and he brought his horse so near to hers that 
it touched her saddle. " There is no one in the grounds, 
and we shall soon know all if we have only to deal with the 
people who were indoors. I think we have settled that 
already." 

" But what is it all? " she breathlessly asked as they gal- 
loped round the young plantation. The hour, the com- 
panionship, the gallop, the fresh breath of the morning air 
among the trees seemed to make her feel as if she never 
had been young before. 

" Miching mallecho ; it means mischief, as Hamlet says," 
the Dictator replied, "and very much mischief too," and 
he checked himself, pulling up his horse so suddenly that 
the creature fell back upon his haunches, and then flinging 
himself off the horse as lightly as if he were performing 
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some equestrian exercise to win a prize in a competition. 
Then be let his own horse mn loose, and he stopped 
Helena's, and took her foot in his hand. 

" Jump off," he said in a Toice of quiet authority. They 
were now in front of the hall-door. 

"What more is the matter?" she asked nervously, 
though she did not delay her descent. She was firm on 
the gravel already, picking up the draggling skirts of her 
dressing-gown. The dawn was lighting on her. 

" The house is on fire at this side," he said composedly. 
" I must go and show them how to put it out." 

" The house on fire ! " she exclaimed. 

" Yes, for the moment. I shall put that all right." 

She was prepared for anything now. 

** We have a fire-office in the village," she said, panting 
for breath. She bad full faith in the Dictator's power to 
conquer any conflagration, but she did not want to give 
utterly away the resources of Seagate Hall. 

"Yes, I am afraid of that sort of thing," the Dictator 
replied. " I have no time to lose. Tell your father to 
look after things indoors and to let nobody out! " 

Then the hall -door was flung open, and both Ericson and 
Helena saw by the scared faces of the two men who stood in 
the hall that something had happened since the Dictator 
and she had gone out on their short, wild night ride. 

"What has gone wrong, Frederick?" Helena asked 
eagerly. 

" Oh, please. Miss — Mr. Rivers — Miss- 

"Yes, Frederick, Mr. Rivers — 

"Please, Miss — poor Mr. Rivers; he is killed!" 

Then for the first time the terrible reality of the situa- 
tion was brought straight home to Helena — to her mind 
and to her heart. Up to this moment it was melodra- 
matic, startling, shocking, bewildering; but there was no 
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cold, grim, cruel, practical detail about it. It was like 
the fierce, blinding flash of the lightning and the crash of 
the thunder, followed, when senses coldly recover, by the 
knowledge of the abiding blindness. It was like the raw 
conscript's first sight of the comrade shot down by his 
side. Helena was a brave girl, but she would have fallen 
in a faint, were it not that a burst of stormy tears came to 
her relief. 

"Poor Soame Eivers!" she sobbed. "I wish I could 
have liked him more than I did," and she sobbed again, 
and Ericson understood her and sympathized with her. 

"Poor Soame Eivers!" he said after her. "I wish I, 
too, had liked him and known him better." 

" What was he killed for? " Helena passionately asked. 

"He was killed for me," the Dictator answered calmly. 
" All this trouble and tragedy have been brought on your 
house by ?we." 

" Let it come ! " the girl sobbed, in a wild, fresh outbreak 
of new emotion. 

"Come," Ericson said gently and sympathetically; 
" let us go in and learn what has happened. Let us have 
the full story of the whole tragedy. Nothing is now left 
but to punish the guilty." 

" Who are they? " Helena, asked in passion. 

" We shall find them," he answered. " Come with me, 
Helena. You are a brave girl, and you are not going to 
give way now. I may have to ask you to lend a helping 
hand yet." 

The Dictator said these words with a purpose. He 
knew that the best way to get a courageous woman to brace 
herself together for new effort and new endurance was to 
make her believe that her personal help would still be 
wanted. 

" Oh, I? — I am ready for anything," she said fervently. 
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" Only tell me what I am to do and you will see that I 
can do it." 

"I trust you," he answered quietly. Meanwhile his 
keen eyes were wandering over the side of the house where a 
light smoke told him of fire. Time enough yet, he thought. 

Ericson and Helena hurried into the house and up to 
the corridor which seemed to be the stage of the tragedy. 
Sir Rupert was there, and Mrs. Sarrasin and Miss Paulo, 
and the duchess, and her three maids, who, with the in- 
stinct of discipline, had rallied round her when, like the 
three hares in the old German folk-song, they found that 
they were not killed. 

"Who are killed?" the Dictator asked anxiously, but 
withal composedly. He had seen men killed before. 

"Poor Soame Rivers is killed," Sir Rupert said sadly. 
"The man who broke into Sarrasin's roomi, your room, 
Ericson, he is killed." 

"And Sarrasin himself?" Ericson asked, glancing away 
from Mrs. Sarrasin. 

" Sarrasin is cut about the shoulder, and of course he 
was stunned and deafened. But nothing dangerous, we all 
hope." 

"I have seen my husband," Mrsw Sarrasin stoutly said. 
"He will be as well as ever before many days." 

"And one of the men-servants is killed, I am sorry to 
say." 

" What about the American gentlemen? " 

"I have sent to ask after them," Sir Rupert innocently 
said. " They are both uninjured." 

"My countrymen," said the duchess, "are bound to get 
through, like myself. But they might come out and com- 
fort us." 

"Well, I can do nothing here for the moment," Ericson 
said. " One end of the house is on fire." 
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" Oh, no! " Sir Rupert exclaimed. 

"Yes, the east wing is on fire. I shall easily get it 
under. Send me a lot of the grooms, they will be the 
readiest fellows. Let no one leave the place. Sir Rupert, 
except these grooms. You give the order, please, and let 
some one here see to it." 

"I'll see to it," Mrs. Sarrasin promptly said. "I will 
stand in the doorway." 

"Shall I go with you?" Helena asked pathetically of 
Ericson. 

"No, no. It would be only danger and no use." 

Poor Soame Rivers! no use to him certainly. If Helena 
could only have known ! The one best and noblest impulse 
of his life had brought his life to a premature end. He 
had deeply repented his suppression of the warning tele- 
gram, although he had not for a moment believed that 
there was the slightest foundation for real alarm. But it 
was borne in upon him that, seeing what his hidden and 
ulterior views were, it was not acting quite like an English 
gentleman to run the slightest risk in such a case. His 
only conscience was to do as an English gentleman ought to 
do. If he had not loved — as far as he was capable of loving — 
Helena Langley; if he had not hated — so far as he was 
capable of hating — the man whom it hurt him to hear 
called the Dictator, then he might not have judged his 
own conduct so harshly. But he had thought it over, and 
he knew that he had crushed and suppressed the telegram 
out of a feeling of spite, because he loved Helena and for 
her sake hated the Dictator. He could not accuse himself 
of having consciously given over the Dictator to danger, 
for he did not believe at the time that there was any real 
danger, but he condemned himself for having done a thing 
which was not straightforward, which was not gentlemanly, 
and which was done out of personal spite. So he made 
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himself a watch-dog in the corridor. He went to Hamil- 
ton's room, but he heard there the tones of Sarrasin's 
voice and he did not chose to take Sarrasin into his con- 
fidence. He went back into his own room, and waited. 
Later on he came out, fully dressed, having heard what 
seemed to him suspicious footfalls at Ericson's door, and 
he crept along, and just as he got to the door he became 
aware that a struggle was going on inside, and he flung the 
door open, and then came the explosion. He lived a few 
minutes, but Sarrasin saw him and knew him, and could 
bear ready witness to his pluck and to the tragedy of his 
fate. 

** Come, Miss Paulo," Helena said, " we will go over the 
rooms and see what is to be done. Papa, where is poor 
Mr. Rivers? " 

" I have had him taken to his room, Helena, although I 
know that was not what was right. He ought to have 
been allowed to remain where he was found, but I couldn't 
leave him there, my poor dear friend ! I had known him 
since he was a child. I could not leave his body there, 
disfigured and maimed, to lie in the open passage I Good 
Heaven ! " 

" What brought him there, anyhow? " the duchess asked 
sharply. 

'* He must have heard some noise, and was running to 
the rescue," Helena softly said. She was remorseful in 
her heart because she had not thought more deeply about 
poor Soame Eivers. She had been too much charged with 
gladness over the safety of her hero and the safety of her 
father. 

" Like the brave comrade that he was," Sir Rupert said 
mournfully. 

Mrs. Sarrasin and Dolores had thoughts of their own. 
Thej knew that there was something further to come of 
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which Sir Rupert and Helena had no knowledge or even 
suspicion. They were content to wait until Ericson came 
back. Curiously enough, no one seemed to be alarmed 
about the fact that the house had caught fire in a wing quite 
near to them. The common feeling was that the Dictator 
had taken that business in hand and that he would put it 
through, and that in any case if there were danger to them 
he would be sure to come in good time and tell them. 

" I wonder our American friends have not come to look 
after us," Helena said. 

" They are used to all sorts of accidents in their country,*' 
Sir Rupert explained. "They don't mind such things 
there." 

"Excuse me, Sir Rupert," the duchess said. "It's my 
country. Gentlemen do look after ladies there, when 
there's any danger round." 

" Beg your pardon, Sir Rupert," one of the footmen said, 
coming respectfully, but rather flushed, toward the group, 
" but this gentleman wished to go out into the grounds, 
and his Excellency was very particular in his orders that 
nobody was to go out until he came back." 

Mr. Copping of Omaha, fully dressed, tall hat in hand, 
presented himself and joined the group. 

"Pray excuse me. Sir Rupert, and you, ladies," Mr. Cop- 
ping said. "I just thought I should like to have a look 
round to see what was happening, but your hired men said 
it was against orders, and as I suppose you give the orders 
here, I thought I should just like to come and talk to you." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Copping, I do in a general 
way give the orders here, but Mr. Ericson just now is in 
command. He understands this sort of thing much better 
than I do, and we have put it all into his hands for the 
moment. The police will soon be here, but then our village 
police •" 
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" Don't amount to much, I dare say.** 

" You see there has been a terrible attempt made." 

" Oh, you allow it really was an attempt, then, and not 
an accident — gas explosion or anything of the kind?" 

** There is no gas in Seagate Hall," Sir Eupert replied. 

" Then you really think it was an explosion? Now, my 
friend and I, we didn't quite figure it up that way." 

" Well, even a gas explosion, if there were any gas to ex- 
plode, wouldn't quite explain the presence of a strange 
man in Captain Sarrasin's room." 

" Then you think that it was an attempt on the life of 
Captain Sarrasin? '* 

Mrs. Sarrasin contracted her eyebrows. Was Mr. Cop- 
ping indulging in a sneer? 

Possibly some vague idea of the same kind grated on the 
nerves of Sir Eupert. 

" I haven't had time to make any conjectures that are 
worth the having as yet," Sir Eupert said. " Captain Sar- 
rasin is not well enough yet to be able to give us any clear 
account of himself." 

" He will very soon be able to give a very clear account," 
Mrs. Sarrasin said with emphasis. 

" I have sent for doctors and police," Sir Eupert observed. 

" Before the house was put into a state of siege? " 

"Before I had requested my friend, Mr. Ericson, to take 
command and to do the best he could," Sir Eupert said, 
displeased, he hardly knew why, at Mr. Copping's per- 
sistent questioning. 

"The stranger who invaded Captain Sarrasin's room 
will have to explain himself, won't he, when your police 
come along." 

"The stranger will not explain himself," Sir Eupert 
said emphatically; " he is dead." 

Mr. Copping had much power of self-control, but he did 
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seem to start at this news. " Great Scott!'* he exclaimed, 
" then I don't see how you are ever to get at the truth of 
this story, Sir Eupert." 

" We shall get at the whole truth, every word, never 
fear,'* Mrs. Sarrasin said defiantly. 

"We shall send for the local magistrates,** Sir Rapert 
said, "of course.** He was anxious, for the moment, to 
allow no bickerings. " I am a magistrate myself, but in 
such a case I should naturally rather leave it to others. I 
have lost a dear friend by this abominable crime, Mr. 
Coppmg.** 

" So I hear. Sir Rupert. Sorry to hear it, sir ; so is my 
friend. Professor Flick.*' 

"Thank you, thank you both. You can understand 
then how I feel about the matter, and how little I am 
likely to leave any stone unturned to bring the murderers of 
my frieild to justice. After the death of my friend him- 
self, I most deeply deplore the death of the man who made 
his way into Sarrasin's room.** 

"Yes, quite right. Sir Rapert; spoils the track, don't 
it?*' 

" But when Captain Sarrasin comes to he will tell us 
something.** 

"He will,'* Mrs. Sarrasin added earnestly. 

" Well, I say! '* Mr. Copping exclaimed, " Professor Flick, 
and where have you been, sir, all this time? ** 

The moony spectacles beamed, not quite benevolently, on 
the corridor. 

" I don't quite understand. Sir Rupert Langley, sir,** 

the learned professor declared, " why one is to be treated 

as a prisoner in a house like this— a house like this, sir, in 

the truly hospitable home of an English gentleman, and a 

statesman, and a minister of Her Majesty's Crown of Great 

Britain.** 
22 
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'* If my esteemed and most learned friend," Mr. Copping 
intervened, " would allow me to direct his really gigantic 
intellect to the fact that very extraordinary events have 
occurred in this household, and that it is Sir Eupert 
Langley's duty as a minister of the Crown to take care that 
every possible assistance is to be given to the proper 
authorities, and that at such a time some regulations may 
be necessary which would not be needed or imposed under 
other circumstances." 

" Precisely," Sir Eupert said. " Mr. Copping quite ap- 
preciates the extreme gravity of the situation. " 

"Come, let us go round; let us do something," Helena 
said impatiently, and she and the duchess and Mrs. Sarrasin 
and Miss Paulo left the corridor. 

Meanwhile Mr. Copping had been sending furtive 
glances at his learned friend which if they had only pos- 
sessed the fabled power of the basilisk would assuredly 
have made things uncomfortable for Professor Flick. 

"Please, Sir Eupert," a servant said, "Mrs. Sarrasin 
wishes to ask, could you speak to her one moment? " 

" Certainly, certainly," Sir Eupert said, and he hastened 
away, leaving the two distinguished friends together. 

"Look here," Copping exclaimed, with blazing eyes, 
" if yon are going to get into one of your damnable cowardly 
fits I shall just have to stick a knife into you." | 

The learned professor began, with characteristic inapti- 
tude, to talk in South American Spanish. 

" Confound you I " Copping said in a fierce, low tone and 
between his teeth. " Why do you talk Spanish ? Haven't you 
given us trouble enough already without that? Talk 
English, you don't know who may be listening to us. 
Now look here, we shall come out of this all right if you 
can only keep up your confounded courage. There's 
nothing against us if you don't give us away. But just 
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understand this, I am not going to be taken alone. If I 
am to die, you are to die too — by my hand, if it can't be 
done in any other way." 

"I am not going to stop here," the shivering professor 
murmured, "to die like a poisoned rat in a hole. I'll get 
away, I must get away, out of this accursed place, where 
you brought me." 

"Where I brought you? Could I have done anything 
better for you ? Were you or were you not under sentence 
of death? Was this or was it not your last chance to es- 
cape the garrote? " 

" Well, I don't care about all that. I tell you if I have 
no better chance left I shall appeal to the Dictator him- 
self, and tell him the whole story and ask him to show me 
some mercy." 

"That you never, never shall!" Copping whispered 
ferociously into his ear. " You shall die by my hand be- 
fore ever I leave this place if you don't act with me and 
leave the place with me. Keep that in your mind as fast 
as you can — you shall never leave this place alive unless you 
and I leave it free men together. Remember that! " 

" You are always bullying me," the big man whimpered. 

"Hold your tongue," Copping said savagely. "Here is 
Sir Eupert coming back." 

Sir Eupert came back and in a moment was followed by 
the Dictator. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



"when rogues" 



"I have put out the fire. Sir Eupert," Ericson said 
composedly, " or rather I have shown your men how to do 
it. It was not a very difficult job, after all, and they 
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managed very well. They obeyed orders, that is the good 
point about all Englishmen." 

"Well, what's to be done now? " Sir Rupert asked. 

"Now? I don't know that there is much to be done 
now by us. We shall be soon in the hands of the coroner 
and the magistrates and the police ; is not that the regular 
sort of thing? " 

" Yes, I suppose we must put up with the ordinary con- 
ventionalities of criminal administration. Our American 
friends, these two gentlemen here. Professor Flick and Mr. 
Copping, they are rather anxious to be allowed to go on 
their way. We have taken up some of their valuable time 
already by bringing them down to this out-of-the-way sort 
of place." 

"Oh, but. Sir Eupert, 'twas so great an honor to us," 
Mr. Copping said, and a very keen observer might have 
fancied that he gave a glance to Professor Flick which ad- 
monished him to join in protest against the theory that any 
inconvenience could have come from the kindly acceptance 
of an invitation to Seagate Hall. 

"Of course — of course," Professor Flick murmured per- 
functorily. 

"I can't see how we can release our friends just yet," 
Ericson replied composedly. " There will be questions of 
evidence. These gentlemen may have seen something you 
and I did not see, they may have heard something we did 
not hear. But the delay will not be long in any case, I 
should think, and meanwhile this is not a very disagree- 
able place to stay in, now that we have succeeded in put- 
ting out the fire, and we don't expect any more dynamite 
explosions." 

" Then the fire is all out? '* Sir Eupert asked, not hur- 
riedly but certainly somewhat anxiously, as anxiously as a 
somewhat self-conscious Minister of State could own up to. 
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"Yes, we have got it under completely," the Dictator 
replied, as composedly as if the putting out of fires were the 
natural business of his daily life. 

"Then perhaps we can let these gentlemen go," Sir 
Rupert suggested, for he felt a sort of unwillingness, being 
the host, to keep any one under his roof longer than the 
guest desired to tarry. 

" No, no, I am afraid we can't do that just yet," Ericson 
replied; "we shall all have to give our evidence, to tell 
what each of us knows. Our American friends will not 
grudge remaining a little time longer with us in order to 
help us to explain to our police authorities what this whole 
thing is and how it came about." 

"Delighted — delighted, I am sure, to stay here under 
any conditions," Mr. Copping hastened to say. 

"But still if one has other work to do," Professor Flick 
was beginning to articulate. 

" My friend is very much occupied with his own special 
culture," Mr. Copping said in gentle explanation, "and he 
does not quite live in the ordinary world of men ; but still 
I think he will see how necessary it is that we should stay 
here just for the present and add our testimony, as impar- 
tial outsiders, to what the regular residents of the house 
may have to tell." 

"I can tell nothing," Professor Flick said bluntly and 
yet with curiously trembling lip. 

"Oh, yes, you can^'' his colleague added blandly, and 
again he flashed a danger-signal on the eyes that were alert 
enough when not actually observed under the moony 
spectacles. 

The signalled eyes under the moony spectacles received 
the danger-signal with something of impatience. The 
learned professor seemed to be beginning to think that the 
time had come in this particular business for every man to 
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drag his own corpse out of the fight. The influence of 
Mr. Copping of Omaha had kept him in due control for 
a while, but the time was clearly coming when the pro- 
fessor would kick over the traces and give his friend from 
Omaha the good-by. It was curious — it might have been 
evident to any one who was there and took notice — that the 
parts of the two friends had changed of late. When the 
pair set out on their London social expedition, the pro- 
fessor with his folk-lore was the man deliberately put in 
front and the leader of the whole enterprise. Now it 
seemed somehow as if the sceptre of the leadership had 
suddenly and altogether passed into the hands of the quiet 
Mr. Andrew Copping of Omaha. Ericson began to see 
something of this and to be impressed by it. But as yet 
he said nothing to Sir Kupert. His own suspicions were 
only suspicions as yet. But he was trying to get two 
names back to his memory, and he felt sure he had much 
better let events discover and display themselves. 

"Still I don't. quite know that / can stay," Professor 
Flick began to argue. Mr. Copping struck impatiently in: 

" AVhy, of course. Professor Flick, you have just got to 
stay. We are bound to stay, don't you see? We must 
throw all the light we can on this distressing business." 

"But I can't throw any light," the helpless professor 
said, " upon anything. And I came to England about 
folk-lore, and not about cases of dynamite and fire and 
explosions." 

The dawn was now beginning to throw light on various 
things. It was flooding the corridors ; there were splashes 
of red sunlight on the floors, which to the excited imagi- 
nation of Helena seemed like little pools of blood. There 
was a stained window in the corridor which certainly 
caught the softest stream of the entering sunlight and trans- 
figured it there and then into a stream of blood. Helena 
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and the duchess had stolen back into the corridor, Mrs. 
Sarrasin and Miss Paulo were in attendance on Captain 
Sarrasin. The duchess and Helena both felt in a vague 
manner that sense of being rather in the way which most 
women feel when some serious business concerning men is 
going on, and they have no particular mission to stanch 
a wound or soothe a pillow. 

"I think, dear child," the duchess whispered, "we had 
better go and leave these men to themselves." 

But Helena's eyes were fixed on the Dictator's face. 
She had heard about the easy way in which he had got the 
fire under, but just now she felt sure that he was thinking 
of something quite different and something very serious. 

"Stay a moment, duchess," she entreated; "they won't 
mind us, or my father will tell us to go if they want us 
away." 

Then there was a little commotion caused by the arrival 
of the coroner for that part of the county, two local 
doctors, and the local inspector of police. 

The coroner, Mr. St. John Kaven, was very proud of 
being summoned to the house of so great a man as Sir 
Eupert Langley. Mysterious deaths and mysterious crimes 
in the home of a Minister of State are events that cannot 
happen in the lives of many coroners. The doctors and 
the police inspector were less swelled up with pride. The 
sore throat of a lady's maid would at any time bring a doc- 
tor to Seagate Hall ; the most commonplace burglary, with- 
out any question of jewels, would summon the police 
inspector thither. After formal salutations Mr. St. John 
Baven looked doubtfully adown the corridor. 

"I think," he suggested, "we had better. Sir Eupert, 
request the ladies to withdraw, unless of course either is 
in a position to contribute by personal evidence to the elu- 
cidation of the case. Of course if either can or both " 
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"I can't tell anything," Helena said; " I heard a crash 
and that was all. I felt as if I were in an earthquake; I 
know nothing more about it." 

** I hardly know even so much," the duchess said, "for I 
had not wits enough left in me even to think about the 
earthquake. Come, dear child, let us go." 

She made a sweeping bow to all the company. The coro- 
ner afterward learned that she was a duchess and was glad 
to have caught her eyes. 

"I have summoned a jury," the coroner said blandly. 
Sir Rupert winced. The idea of having a coroner's jury 
in his home seemed a sort of degradation to him. But so 
too did the idea of a dynamite explosion. Even his gen- 
uine grief for poor Soame Eivers left room enough in his 
breast for a very considerable stowage of vexation that the 
whole confounded thing should have happened in his 
house. Grief is seldom so arbitrary as to exclude vexation. 
The giant comes attended by his dwarf. 

"Well, we shall have a look at everything," the coroner 
said cheerfully. " I suppose we need not think of the pos- 
sibility of a mere accident? " 

And now Ericson found himself involuntarily, and vol- 
untarily too, working out that marvellous, never- to-be- 
explained problem about the revival of a vanished memory. 
It is like the effort to bring back to life a three-parts 
drowned creature, or it is like the effort to get some ser- 
vant far down beneath you, who has gone to sleep, to rouse 
up and obey your call and attend to his duty. You ring 
and ring and no answer comes, until at last, when you have 
all but given up hope, the summons tells upon the sleeper's 
ear and he wakes up and gives you his answer. 

So it was now with Ericson. Just as he thought the 
quest was hopeless, just as he thought the last opportunity 
was slipping by, Ma alw^^lali servant, memory, woke up 
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with a start and fulfilled its duty. And Erioson quietly 
put himself forward and said ; 

** I beg your pardon, Sir Eupert, and Mr. Coroner, but I 
have to say something in this matter. I have to charge 
these two men, who say they are American citizens, with 
being escaped or released convicts from the state prison of 
the capital of Gloria in South America. I charge them 
with being guilty of the plot for assassination and for dyna- 
mite in this house. I say that their names are Jose Cano 
and Manoel Silva. I say that it was I who commuted the 
death sentence of these men to perpetual imprisonment, 
and I say that in my firm conviction they have been let 
loose to do these crimes." 

Sir Eupert seemed thunder-stricken. 

"My dear Ericson," he pleaded, "these gentlemen are 
my guests." 

" I never remembered their names until this moment," 
Ericson said. " But they are the men, and they are the 
murderers." 

The face of Professor Flick was livid with fear. Great 
pearls of perspiration stood out on his forehead. Mr. Cop- 
ping of Omaha stood composed and firm, like a man with 
his back to the wall who just turns up his sleeves and gets 
his sword and dagger ready, and is prepared to try the last 
chance, the very last. 

"We are American citizens," he said stoutly. "The 
flag of the stars and stripes defends us wherever we go." 

" God bless the flag of the stars and stripes ! " Ericson ex- 
claimed, " and if it shelters you I shall have nothing more 
to say. But only just try if it will either claim you or 
shelter y^u. I remember now that you, both of you, did 
take refuge for a long time in South California, but if you 
can prove yourselves American citizens, then you can be 
made to answer to American reading of international law, 
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and the flag of the great republic will not shelter convicts 
from a prison in Gloria when they are accused of dynamite 
outrage in England. Sir Rupert, Mr. Coroner, I have 
only ti9 ask you to do your duty.'* 

"This will be an international question," Mr. Andrew 
Copping quietly said. "There will be a row over this.'* 

"No, there won't," Professor Flick declared abruptly. 
" Look here, we have made a muddle of this. My comrade 
in this business has been managing things pretty badly — he 
always wanted to boss the show too much. Now I am get- 
ting sick of all that, don't you see? I have had the dan- 
gerous part always, and he has had the pleasure of bullying 
me. Now I am tired of all that, and I have made up my 
mind; and I am just going to have the bulge on him by 
turning — what do you call it? — queen's evidence! " 

Then Mr. Andrew Copping suddenly thrust himself into 
the front. 

"No, you don't, you bet you don't!" he exclaimed. 
" You are a coward and a traitor, and you shall never give 
queen's evidence or any other evidence against me." 

Those who stood around thought he was going to strike 
Professor Flick. Some ran between, but they were not 
quick enough. Copping made one clutch at his breast and 
then, with a touch that seemed as light as if he were merely 
throwing his hand into the air unpurposing, he made a 
push at the breast of Professor Flick. And Professor 
Flick went down as the bull goes down in the amphitheatre 
of Madrid or Seville, when the hand of the practised 
swordsman has touched him with the point in just the place 
where he lived. Professor Flick, as he called himself, was 
dead, and the whole plot was revealed and was over. 

By a curious stroke of fate it was Ericson who caught 
the dying Professor Flick as he fainted and died, and it 
was Hamilton who gti^^e^ i\v^ murderer, the so-called 
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Copping. Copping made no struggle; the police took 
qniet charge of him and of his weapon. 

"Well, I think," said Sir Rupert with a shudder, "we 
have case enough for a committal now." 

"We have occasion," said the coroner with functional 
gravity, "for three inquests — three? No, pardon me, for 
four inquests, and for at least one charge of deliberate 
murder." 

"Good heavens, how coolly one takes it," Sir Eupert 
murmured, " when it really does happen ! Well, Mr. Cor- 
oner — Mr. Inspector, we must have a warrant signed for 
Mr. Andrew J. Copping's detention, if he still prefers to be 
called by that name." 

" Call me by any name you like," Copping said sullenly 
but pluckily, " I don't care what you call ftie, or what you 
do to me, so long as I have had the best of the traitor who 
deserted me in the fight. He'll not give any queen's evi- 
dence, that's all I care about now. I'd have done the 
work but for that coward; I'd have done the work if I had 
been alone ! " 



Yet a little, and the silence and quietude of a perfectly 
serene and ordered household had returned to Seagate Hall. 
The coroner's jury had viewed the dead and then had gone 
off to the best public house in the village to hold their in- 
quest. The dead themselves had been laid in seemly beds. 
The Sicilian and the victimized serving-man were not 
allowed to be seen by any one but the coroner and his jury 
and the police officials, and of course the doctors. Almost 
any wound may be seen by courageous and kindly eyes that 
is not on the head and face. But a destruction to the head 
and face is a sight that the bravest and most kindly eyes 
iad better not look upon unless they are trained against 
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shock and horror by long prosaic experience. The wounds 
of Soame Eivers happened to be almost altogether in his 
chest and ribs; his chest was wellnigh torn away, and 
when the doctors and the nurses made him up seemly in 
his death-bed he might be looked upon without horror. 
He was looked upon by Helena Langley without horror; 
she sat beside him, and mourned over him, and cried over 
him, and wished that she could have better appreciated 
him while he lived, and never did know and never will 
know what was the act of treachery which had stirred him 
up to remorse and to manhood, and which so in fact had 
redeemed him and had caused his death. 

Silence and order fell with subdued voice upon the house 
which had so lately crashed with dynamite and rung with 
hurrying, scurrying feet. The coroner's jury had found 
a verdict of wilful murder against the man describing him- 
self as Andrew J. Copping of Omaha, for the killing of the 
man describing himself as Professor Flick, and had found 
that the calamities at Seagate Hall were the work of cer- 
tain conspirators at present not fully known, but of whom 
Andrew J. Copping, otherwise known as Manoel Silva, was 
charged with being one. Then the whole question was re- 
mitted into the hands of the magistrates and the police, 
and the so-called Andrew J. Copping was sent to the 
county jail to await his trial. 

The Dictator had little evidence to give except the fact 
of his distinct recollection that two men whose names he 
perfectly well remembered now, but whose faces he couldn't 
identify, had been relieved by him from the death penalty 
in Gloria, but had been sent to penal servitude for life, 
and that he believed the men who called themselves Flick 
and Copping were the two professional murderers. The 
fact could easily be established by telegraph — had, as we 
know, been already established — that the real Professor 
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Flick, the authority on folk-lore, had not yet reached Eng- 
land, but would soon be here on his way home. Not many 
hours of investigation were needed to foreshadow the whole 
plan and purpose of the conspiracy. In any case it did not 
seem likely that the man who called himself Andrew J. 
Copping would give himself any great trouble to interfere 
with the regular course of justice. No matter how often 
he was warned by the police officials that any words he 
chose to utter would be taken down and used in evidence 
against him, he continued to say with a kind of delight 
that he had done his work faithfully, and that he could' 
have done it quite successfully if he had not been mated 
with a coward and a skunk, and that he didn't much care 
now what became of him, since he didn't suppose they would 
let him loose and give him one hour's chance again, and 
see if he couldn't work the thing somewhat better than he 
had had a chance of doing before. If he had not trusted 
too long to the courage and nerve of his comrade it would 
have been all right, he said. His only remorse seemed to 
be in that self-accusation. 

Sarrasin recovered consciousness in a few hours. As his 
plucky wife said, it took a good deal to kill him. His story 
was clear. The Sicilian, the Snow-hill Sicilian, came into 
his room and tried to kill him. Of course the Sicilian 
believed that he was trying to kill Ericson. Sarrasin easily 
disarmed his pitiful assassin, and then came the explosion. 
Sarrasin was perfectly clear in his mind that the Sicilian 
had nothing to do with the explosion, that it was made 
from without and not from within the door. His own 
theory was clear from the beginning and was in perfect 
harmony with the theory which the Dictator had formed at 
the time of the abortive attempt at assassination in St. 
James' Park. Then a miserable stabber of the class 
familiar to every South Italian or South American town 
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was hired at a good price to do a vulgar job which, if it 
only succeeded, would satisfy easily and cheaply the business 
of those who hired the murderer. The scheme failed and 
something more subtle had to be sought. The something 
more subtle, according to Sarrasin, was found in the re- 
hiring of the same creature to do a deed which he was told 
would be made quite easy for him, the smuggling him into 
the house to do the deed, and then the surrounding of the 
deed with conditions which would at the same moment 
make him seem the sole actor in the deed and destroy at 
once his life and his evidence. The real assassins, Sarrasin 
felt assured, had no doubt that their hireling would get a 
fair way on the road to his business of assassination, and 
then a well-timed dynamite cartridge would make sure his 
work and would make sure also that he never could appear 
in evidence against the men who had set him on. 

Thus it was that Sarrasin reasoned out the case from the 
first moment of his returning senses, and to this theory he 
held. But one of the first pained sensations in Sarrasin's 
mind, when he realized, appreciated, and enjoyed that fact 
that he was still alive, that his wife was still alive, that they 
were still left to live for one another — one of the first pain- 
ful sensations in his mind was that he could not go out 
with the Dictator and stand by him on his landing in 
Gloria. It was clear to the stout old soldier that it must 
take a long time before he could be of any personal use to 
any cause; and despite of himself he knew that he must re- 
gard himself as an invalid. It was a hard stroke of ill luck. 
Still he had known such strokes of ill-luck before. It had 
happened to him many a time to be stricken down in the 
first hour of a battle, and to be sent forthwith to the rear, 
and to lose the whole story of the struggle, and yet to pull 
through and fight another day, many other days. So Sar- 
rasin took his wife's hand in his and whispered, " We may 
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have a chance yet : it may not all be settled so soon as some 
of them think.*' 

Mrs. Sarrasin comforted him. 

" If it can be all settled without us, darling, so much 
the better ! If it takes time and trouble, well, we shall be 
there." 

Consoled and encouraged by her sympathetic and resolute 
words, Sarrasin fell into a sound and wholesome sleep. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

"since it is so!" 

Heleka had often before divined the Dictator. Now at 
last she realized him. She had divined him in spite of 
her own doubts at one time, or perhaps because of her own 
doubts, or the doubts put into her mind by other minds 
and other tongues. She had always felt assured that the 
Dictator was there — had felt certain that he must be there 
— and now at last she knew that he was there. She had 
faith in him as one may have faith in some sculptor whose 
masterpiece one has not yet seen. We believe in the work 
because we know the man, although we have not yet seen 
him in his work. We know that he has won fame, and we 
know that he is not a man likely to put up with a fame 
undeserved. So we wait composedly for fche unveiling of 
his statue, and when it is unveiled we find in it simply the 
justification of our faith. It was so with Helena Langley. 
She felt sure that whenever her hero got the chance he 
would prove himself a hero ; show himself endowed with 
the qualities of a commander-in-chief. Now she knew it. 
She had seen the living proof of it. She had seen him 
tried by the test of a thoroughly new situation and she 
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had seen that he had not wasted one moment on mere sur- 
prise. She had seen how quickly, how quietly, he had 
surveyed the whole scene of danger, and how in the flash 
of one moment's observation he had known what was to be 
done, and what alone was to be done. She had seen how 
he had taken command by virtue of his knowledge that at 
such a moment of confusion, bewilderment, and danger the 
command came to him by right of the fittest. 

The heart of the girl swelled with pride, and she felt 
pride even in herself, because she had so instinctively 
recognized and appreciated him. She told herself that 
she must really be worth something when she had from the 
very beginning so thoroughly appreciated him. Of course 
a romantic girl's wild enthusiasm might also have been a 
romantic girl's wild mistake. The Dictator had after all 
only shown the qualities of courage and coolness with which 
his enemies as well as his friends had always credited him. 
The elaborate and craftily got-up attack upon him would 
never have been concerted — would never have had occasion 
to be concerted — but that his enemies regarded him as a 
most dangerous and formidable opponent. Even in her 
hurried thoughts of the moment Helena took in all this. 
But the knowledge made her none the less proud. "Of 
course," she thought, "they knew what a danger and a 
terror he was to them, and now I know it as well as they 
do; but I knew it all along; and now they, they them- 
selves, have justified my appreciation of him." All the 
time she had a shrinking, sickening terror in her heart 
about further plots and future dangers. Some of Ericson's 
own words lingered in her memory, words about the im- 
possibility of finding any real protection against the attempt 
of the fanatic assassin who takes his own life in his hand 
and is content to die the moment he has taken the life of 
his victim. 
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This was the all but absorbing thought in Helena's mind 
just then. His life was in danger; he had escaped this 
late attempt — and it had been a serious one and had deluged 
a house in blood — and what chance was there that he might 
escape another? He would go out to Gloria and even on 
the very voyage he might be assassinated, and she would 
not be there, perhaps to protect him, at all events to be 
with him. And she did not even know whether he cared 
about her ; whether he would miss her ; whether she counted 
for anything in his thoughts and his plans and his life ; 
whether he would remember or whether he would forget 
her. She was in a highly strung and, if the expression 
may be used, an exalted frame of mind. She had not slept 
much. After all the wildness of the disturbance was over, 
Sir Eupert had insisted on her going to bed and not getting 
up until luncheon time, and she had quietly submitted and 
been undressed and slept a little in a fitful, upstarting sort 
of way, and at last noon came and she soon got up again 
and bathed and prepared to be very heroic and enduring 
and self-composed. She was much in the habit of going 
into the conservatory before luncheon, and Ericson had 
often found her there, and perhaps she had in her own 
mind a lingering expectation that if he got back from the 
village and the coroner and the magistrates and all the rest 
of it in time he would come to the conservatory and look 
for her there. She wanted him to go to Gloria — oh, yes, 
of course she wanted him to go. He was going perhaps 
that very day, but she did not want him to go before he 
had spoken to her alone — alone. We have said that she 
did not know whether he cared about her or not — so she 
told herself. But did not an instinct the other way drive 
her into that conservatory where they had met before, about 
the same hour of the day, on less fateful days? 

The house looked quiet and peaceful enough now under 
23 
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the clear, poetic melancholy of an aatumn sunlight. The I 
musical Oriental bells — a set the same as those that Helena i 
had established in the London house — rang out their an- ' 
nouncement or warning that luncheon was coming as j 
blithely as though the house were not a mournful hospital 
for the sick and for the dead. Helena was moving slowly, 
sadly, in the conservatory. She did not care to affront 
the glare of the open and outer day. Suddenly Ericson j 
came dreamily in, and he flushed at seeing her, and her \ 
cheek hung out involuntarily, unwillingly even, its red flag j 
in reply. There was a moment of embarrassment and 
silence. 

" All these terrible things will not alter your plans? " 
she asked, in a voice curiously timid for her. 

" My plans about Gloria? " 

" Yes, I mean your plans about Gloria." 

" Oh, no! I have not much evidence to offer. You see, 
I can only give the police a clew. I can't do more than 
that. I have been to the inquest and have told that I re- 
member the crimes of these men and their names, but I 
cannot identify either of the men personally. As soon as 
I get out to Gloria I shall make it all clear. But until 
then I can only put the police here on the track." 

" Then you are going? " she asked in a pathetic tone. 
The truth is that she was not much thinking about the 
chances of justice being done to the murderers, even to 
the murderers of poor Soame Eivers. She was thinking of 
Ericson 's going away. 

" Yes, I am going," he said. " My duty and my destiny, 
if I may speak in that grandiose sort of style, call me that 
way." 

" I know it," Helena said. " I would not have it other- 
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And I know^y^^.^" he replied tenderly, "because I 
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know you, Helena, and I know what a mind and what a 
heart you have. Do you think it costs me no pang to leave 
you?" 

She looked up at him amazed and then let her eyes droop. 
Her courage had all gone. If the women who constantly 
kept saying that she was forward with men could only have 
seen her now ! 

**Are you really sorry to leave me?" she asked at last. 
" Shall you miss me when you go? " 

"Am I sorry to leave you? Shall I miss you when I 
go? Do you really not guess how dear you are to me; 
how I love your companionship; and you — you — you? " 

" Oh ! I did not know it," she said. " But I do know " 

she could not get on. 

"You do know what?" he asked tenderly, and he took 
one hand of hers in his and she did not draw it away. The 
moment had come. Each knew it. 

" I know that I love you," she said in a passionate whisper. 
" I know that you are my hero and my idol ! There ! " 

He only kissed her hand. 

" Then you will wait for me? " he asked. 

" Wait for you — wait here, without you? " 

"Until I have won my fight and can claim you." 

" Oh! " she exclaimed in a passion of love and grief and 
fear, " how could I live here without you and know that 
you were in danger? No, I couldn't, couldn't, couldn't! 
That wouldn't be love — not my love. No, not my love! " 

Tor the moment even the thought of a rescued Gloria 
was pushed back in the Dictator's mind. 

" Since it is so," said the Dictator, not without a gasp in 
his throat as he said it, "come with me, Helena." 

"Oh, thank God, and thank yaw," the girl cried. "See 
here — this is your birthday, and I had no birthday gift 
ready to give you. Ah I I have been thinking so much 
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about you — about youy you yourself y that I forgot your 
birthday. But now I remember, and here is a birthday 
gift for you, the best I can give!" And she seized his 
hand and kissed it fervently. 

"Helena," the Dictator said, with an emotion that he 
tried in vain to repress, " let me thank you for your birth- 
day gift." And he lifted her head toward him and kissed 
her lips. 

" I am to go with you? " she asked fervently, gazing up 
into his eyes with her own tear-stained, anxious, wistful 
eyes. 

"You are to go with me," he answered quietly, "wher- 
ever I go; to my death, or to yours." 

"Oh," she exclaimed, "how happy lam! At last— at 
last I am happy! " 

She was clinging around his neck. He gently, tenderly 
lifted her arms from him, and held her a little apart and 
looked at her with a proud affection and a love before 
which her eyes drooped. She was overborne by the rush 
of her own too great happiness. What did she care whether 
they succeeded or failed in their enterprise on Gloria? 
What did she care about being the Dictatress, if there be 
any such word, of Gloria? Alas! what did she care in that 
proud, selfish moment for the future and the prosperity of 
Gloria? She was only thinking that he loved her, and that 
she was to be allowed to go with him to the very last ; that 
she was to be allowed to die with him. For she had not at 
that moment the faintest hope or thought of being allowed 
to live with him. Her horizon was much more limited. 
She could only think that they would go out to Gloria and 
get killed there together. But was not that enough? 
They would be killed together! What better could she 
ask or hope? Youth is curiously generous with its life- 
blood. It delights to think of throwing life away, not 
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merely for some beloved being, but even with some beloved 
being. As time grows on and the span of life shrinks, the 
seeming value of life swells and the old man is content to 
outlive his old wife, the old wife to outlive the husband 
of her youth. 

" You are fit to be an empress," the Dictator exclaimed, 
and he pressed her again to his heart. He did not over- 
rate her courage and her devotion, but, being a man, he a 
little, just a little, misunderstood her. She was not think- 
ing of empire, she was thinking of him. She was not 
thinking of sharing power with him. Her heart was swol- 
len with joy at the thought that she was to be allowed to 
share danger and death with him. It is not easy for a 
daring, ambitious man to enter into such thoughts. They 
are the property and the copyright and the birthright of 
women. 

But Helena was pleased and proud indeed that he had 
called her fit to be an empress. Fit to be Ms empress — 
what praise beyond that could human voice give to her? 

Her face flushed crimson with delight and pride, and 
she stood on tiptoe up to him and kissed him. 

Then she started away, for the door of the conservatory 
opened. But she returned to him again. 

"See!" Helena exclaimed triumphantly, "here is my 
father! " And she caught the Dictator's hand in hers and 
drew it to her breast. 

This was the sight that showed itself to a father's eyes. 
Sir Eupert had not thought of anything like this. He 
was utterly thrown out of his mental orbit for the moment. 
He had never thought of his daughter as thus demonstrative 
and thus unashamed. 

"Was this well done, Helena?" he asked more sadly 
tlmji sternly. 

"Bravely douQ — by Helena," the Dictator exclaimed; 
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^ well done, as all is, as everything is, that is done by 
Helena." 

"At least you might have told me of this, Ericson," Sir 
Bupert said, turning on the Dictator, and glad to have a 
man to dispute with. " You might have forewarned me 
of all this." 

" I could not forewarn you, Sir Rupert, of what I did 
not know myself." 

" Didn't know yourself? " 

" Not until a very few minutes ago." 

" Did you not know that you were making love to my 
daughter? " 

" Until just now, just before you came in, I did not make 
love to your daughter." 

" Oh, it was the girl who made love to you, I suppose? " 

The Dictator's eyes flashed fire for a second and then 
were calm again. Even in that moment he could feel for 
Helena's father. 

"I never knew until now," he said quietly, "that your 
daughter cared about me in any way but the beaten way of 
friendship. I have been in love with Helena this long 
time, these months and months." 

" Oh ! " 

This interrupting exclamation came from Helena. It 
was simply an inarticulate cry of joy and triumph. Eric- 
son looked tenderly down upon her. She was standing 
close to him, clinging to him, pressing his hand against 
her heart. 

" Yes, Sir Rupert, I have been in love with your daughter 
this long time, but I never gave her the least reason to 
suspect that I was in love with her." 

"No, indeed, he never did," Helena interrupted again. 
"Don't you think it was very unfair of him, papa? He 
might have made me happy so much sooner." 
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Sir Eupert looked half angrily, half tenderly, at this in- 
corrigible girl. In his heart he knew that he was con- 
quered already. 

"I never told her, Sir Eupert," the Dictator went on, 
" because I did not believe it possible that she should care 
about me, and because, even if she did, I did not think 
that her bright young life could be made to share the des- 
perate fortunes of a life like mine. Just now, on the eve 
of parting, at the thought of parting, we both broke down, 
I suppose, and we knew each other, and then — and then — 
you came in." 

"And I am very glad you did, papa," Helena exclaimed 
enthusiastically; " it saved such a lot of explanation." 

Helena was quite happy. It had not entered into her 
thoughts to suppose that her father would seriously set 
himself against any course of action concerning herself 
which she had set her heart upon. The pain of parting 
with her father, of knowing that she was leaving him to a 
lonely life without her, had not yet come up and made 
itself real in her mind. She could only think that her 
hero loved her and that he knew she loved him. It was 
the sacred, sanctified selfishness of love. 

Helena's raptures fell somewhat coldly on her father's 
ear. Sir Eupert saw life looking somewhat blankly before 
him. 

"Ericson," he said, "I am sorry if I have said anything 
to hurt you. Of course I might have known that you 
would act in everything like a man of honor and a gentle- 
man, but the question now is, what do you propose to do? " 

"Oh, papa, what nonsense! " Helena said. 

"What do I propose to do. Sir Eupert?" the Dictator 
asked, quite composedly now. " I propose to accept the 
sacrifice that Helena is willing to make. I have never im- 
portuned her to make it, never asked her or even wished 
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her to make it. She does it of her own accord, and I take 
her love and herself as a gift from Heaven. I do not stop 
any longer to think of my own nnworthiness. I do not 
stop any longer even to think of the life of danger into 
which I maybe bringing her; she desires to cast in her lot 
with mine, and may God do as much and more to me if I 
refuse to accept the life that is given to me." 

"Well, well, well,'* Sir Rupert said, perplexed by these 
exalted people and sentiments, and at the same time a good 
deal in sympathy with the people and the sentiments; " but, 
in the mean time, what do you propose to do? I presume 
that you, Ericson, will go out to Gloria at once? " 

"At once," Ericson assented. 

" And then, if you can establish yourself there, I mean 
when you have established yourself there, and are quite 
secure and all that, you will come back here and marry 
Helena? " 

" Oh, no, papa, dear! " Helena said, " that is not the pro- 
gramme at all." 

" Why not? What is the programme? " 

" Well, if my intended husband waited for all that before 
coming to marry me, he might wait forever, so far as I am 
concerned." 

"I don't understand you," Sir Eupert said almost 
angrily. His patience was beginning to be worn out. 

" Dear, I shall make it very plain. I am not going to let 
my husband put through all the danger and get through all 
the trouble, and then come home for me that I may enjoy 
all the triumph and the comfort. If that is his idea of a 
woman's place, all right, but he must get some other 
woman to marry him. Some girls will," Helena went on, 
breaking irreverently into a line of a song from a burlesque, 
"but this girl won't!" 

"But you see, Helena," Sir Eupert said almost peevishly. 
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"you don't seem to have thought of things. I don't want 
to be a wet blanket on anything heroic, or a prophet of 
evil omen, or any of that sort of thing, but there may be 
accidents, you know, and miscalculations, and failures 
even, and things may go wrong with this enterprise, how- 
ever well planned." 

" Yes, I have thought of all that. That is exactly where 
it is, dear." 

"Where what is, Helena? " 

" Dear, where my purpose comes in. If there is going 
to be a failure, if there is going to be a danger to the man 
I love — -well, I mean to be in it too. If he fails it will cost 
his life; if it costs his life, I want it to cost my life too." 

"You might have thought a little of me, Helena," her 
father said reproachfully. " You might have remembered 
that I have no one but you." 

Helena burst into tears. 

" Oh, my father, I did think of you. I do think of you 
always, but this crisis is beyond me and above us both. I 
have thought it out, and I cannot do anything else than 
what I am prepared to do. I have thought it over night 
after night, again and again. I have prayed for guidance, 
and I see no other way! You know," and a smile began 
to show itself through her tears, " even before I knew that 
he loved me I was always thinking what I ought to do, 
supposing he did love me! And then, papa dear, if I were 
to remain at home and to marry a marquis or an alderman, 
or a man from Chicago, I might get diphtheria and die, 
and who would be the better for that, except perhaps the 
marquis or the alderman or the man from Chicago? " 

"Look here, Sir Eupert," the Dictator said, "let me tell 
you that at first I was not inclined to listen to this plead- 
ing of your daughter. I thought she did not understand 
the sacrifice she was making. But she has conquered me. 
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She has shown me that she is in earnest, and I have 
caught the inspiration of her spirit and her generous self- 
sacrifice, and I have not the heart to resist her. I dare 

not refuse her. She shall come, in God's name! " 
• • • • • • • 

Before many weeks there came to the London morning 
papers a telegram from the principal seaport of Gloria: 

** His Excellency, President Ericson, ex-Dictator of 
Gloria, has just landed with his young wife and his 
secretary, Mr. Hamilton, and has been received with ac- 
clamation by the populace everywhere. The reactionary 
government by whom he was exiled have been overthrown 
by a great rising of the military and the people. Some of 
the leaders have escaped across the frontier into Orizaba, 
the state to which they had been trying to hand over the 
republic. The Dictator will go on at once to the capital 
and will there reorganize his army and will promptly move 
on to the frontier to drive back the invading force." 

There came, too, a private telegram from Helena to her 
father, concocted with a reckless disregard of the cost per 
word of a submarine message from South America to 
London : 

" My darling papa, it is so glorious to be the wife of a 
patriot and a hero, and I am so happy, and I only wish 
you could be here.*' 

When Captain Sarrasin gets well enough he and his wife 
will go out to Gloria, and it is understood that at the 
special request of Hamilton, and of some one else too, they 
will take Dolores Paulo out with them. 

For which other reason, as for many more, we wish suc- 
cess and freedom and stability and progress to the Republic 
of Gloria, and happiness to the Dictator, and to all whom 
he has in charge. 
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